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PREFACE. 


I WELL remember the interest excited among the learned 
Hindus of Calcutta by the publication of the Sarva-dar- 
sana-saipgraha of ^Madhava Acharya in the Bibliotheca 
Indica in 1858. It was originally edited by Pandit l^vara- 
chandra Yidyasagara, but a subsequent edition, with no 
important alterations, was published in 1872 by I’andit 
Taranatha Tarkavachaspati. The work had been used by 
Wilson in his “ Sketch of the Religious Sects of the Hin- 
dus ” (first published in the Asiatic Researches, vol. xvi., 
Calcutta, 1828) ; but it does not appear to have been ever 
much known in India. MS. copies of it are very scarce ; 
and those found in the North of India, as far as I have had 
an opportunity of examining them, seem to be all derived 
from one copy, brought originally from the South, and 
therefore written in the Telugu character. Certain mis- 
takes are found in all alike, and probably arose from 
some illegible readings in the old Telugu original. I 
have noticed the same thing in the Niigarr copies of 
Madhava’s Commentary on the Black Yajur Veda, which 
are current in the North of India. 

As I was at that time the Oriental Secretary of the Ben- 

b 
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gal Asiatic Society, I was naturally attracted to the book ; 
and I subsec[uently read it with my friend Pandit Mahesa- 
chandra Xyayaratna, the present Principal of the Sanskrit 
College at Calcutta. I always hoped to translate it into 
English; but I was continually prevented by other en- 
gagements while I remained in India. Soon after my 
return to England, I tried to carry out my intention ; but 
I found that several chapters, to which I had not paid 
the same attention as to the rest, were too difficult to bo 
translated in England, where I could no longer enjoy the 
advantage of reference to my old friends the Pandits of 
the Sanskrit College. In despair I laid iny translation 
aside for years, until I happened to learn that my friend, 
Mr. A, E. Gough, at that time a Professor in the Sanskrit 
College at Benares, was thinking of translating the book. 
I at once proposed to him that we should do it together, 
and he kindly consented to my proposal ; and we accord- 
ingly each undertook certain chapters of the work. He 
had the advantage of the help of some of the Pandits of 
Benares, especially of Pandit Eama Mi^ra, the assistant 
Professor of Sankhya, who was himself a Eamanuja; 
and I trust that, though we have doubtless left some 
things unexplained or explained wrongly, we may have 
been able to throw light on many of the dark say- 
ings with which the original abounds. Our translations 
were originally prrblished at intervals in the Benares 
Pandit between 1874 and 1878; but they have been 
carefully revised for their present republication. 

The work itself is an interesting specimen of Hindu 
critical ability. The author successively passes in review 
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the sixteen philosophical systems current in the fourteenth 
century in the South of India, and gives what appeared 
to him to be their most important tenets, and the principal 
arguments by which their followers endeavoured to main- 
tain them ; and he often displays some quaint humour as 
he throws himself for the time into the position of their 
advocate, and holds, as it were, a temporary brief in 
behalf of opinions entirely at variance with his ownd 
We may sometimes differ from him in liis judgment of the 
relative importance of their doctrines, but it is always in- 
teresting to see the point of view of an acute native critic. 
In the course of his sketches he frequently explains at 
some length obscure details in the difterent s}-stems ; and I 
can hardly imagine a better guide for the European readei 
who wishes to study any one of these Darianas in its 
native authorities. In one or two cases (as iiotaily in the 
Bauddha, and perhaps in the Jaiua system) he could only 
draw his materials second-hand from the discussions in 
the works of Brahinanical controversialists; but in the 
great majority he qirotes directly from the works of their 
founders or leading exponents, aud he is continually fol- 
luwiug iu their track even where he uoes not quote theii' 
exact words." 

The systems are arranged from the Vedanta point of view, 
— our author having been elected, in A.D. 1331, the head 

^ The iviiifirkable instance - An in- lex of the namr-^ of authors 

of thi^ philo^ophii-al r-pKiiiiini’-v is and works quoted is ,ei\cri in Dr. 
that of A'.ichu'-pati Mi'ni, v.li'i v.iute Hall's Eiblio^raplikai Cataloirue, 
standard tivati'ti' on ( ach of th-- dx pp. 162-16^, and also in Profys^nr 
sy'tt.ii'' i x-' ]'t - 11 , A ..I't'-hika. a'h 'pt- -Viifrechts Eodlcian Catal(>gUL, p. 
iiiL;. of c-oui'e. the peculiar point (»t 247. 

view of each. ;nid excluding for the 
till •“ *- Oi V ali' 11 tei: t. 
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of the Smarta order iu the Math of Sringeri in the 
Mysore territory, founded by Samkara Acharya, the great 
Vedantist teacher of the eighth century, through whose 
efforts the Vedanta became what it is at present — the 
acknowledged view of Hindu orthodoxy. The systems 
form a gradually ascending scale, — the first, the Charvaka 
and Bauddha, being the lowest as the furthest removed 
from the Vedanta, and the last, the Sahkhya and Yoga, 
being the highest as approaching most nearly to it. 

The sixteen systems here discussed attracted to their 
study the noblest minds in India throughout the medifeval 
period of its history. Hiouen Thsang says of the schools 
in his day : “ Les ecoles philosophiques sont constamment 
en lutte, et le bruit de leurs discussions passionndes 
s’elSve comme les flots de la mer. Les h^rdtiques des 
diverses sectes s’attachent 4 des maitres particuliers, et, 
par des voies diffdrentes, marchent tons au mdme but.” 
We can still catch some faint echo of the din as we read 
the mediteval literature. Thus, for instance, when King 
Harsha wanders among the Vindhya forests, he finds 
“ seated on the i;^l« and reclining under tlie trees Arhata 
begging ind^s, Svetapadas, Mahupasupatas, Pandarabhik- 
shus, Bl^agavatas, Varnins, Ke^alufichanas, Lokayatikas, 
Kapila3,'»J^anadas, Aupanishadas, Isvaraktirins, Dliarma- 
sastrins, Paurdnikas, Saptatantavas, fiabdas, Pahchara- 
trikas, &c'.-,dall li.stening to their own accejjffed tenets and 
zealously defeiid-ing-.them.” ^ Many of these sects will 
occupy us in the ensuing pages ; many ot them also are 
found in Madhava’s poem on the controversial triumphs 

^ iSriharsha-charita. p 204 (Calcutta td. ) 
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of Samkara Acharya, and in tlie spurious prose work on 
the same subject, ascribed to Anantanandagiri. Well 
may some old poet have put into the mouth of Yudhish- 
thira the lines which one so often hears from the lips 
of modern pandits — 

Veda vildiinnah siiirita 5 ’o vibhinna, 

Xasau inuuir yasya matatii na bhinuam, 

Uharmasya tattvam nihitam guhayam, 

Mahdjano vena gatah 5^a panthah. ^ 

And may we not also say with Clement of Alexandria, 
yiita? roivvv t>59 akrideia^;, to yap tjrevSoi fivpi'a^f 

€KTpo7ra<; exei, KaOdirep a'l ^dK')(ai to. toO IJerdsco? Biacfto- 
prjaacrat, p.kX't) at t)}? (pikoaotpia^ t>)? re jSapiBdpov i ij? re 
' EXK'tjvtKT']^ alpecrei!;, eKaa-rri d-rrep eXa^ep, &)s' Trdaav av)(el 
T7)v dXr'jdetav, (f}C0To<; S’, oXixai, dvaroXp Trapra ^uni^iTai. 

E. B. C. 

’ round in the llahAbh, iii. 17402, with some variations. I give them 
a? I have heard them from Pandit Rdmanardyaiia Vidyaratna. 
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THE SARYA-DARSAXA-SANGRAHA. 


TH?: PROLOGUE. 


1. I '«’or.?hip Siva, th>.‘ abode of eternal knowled^^e, the 
storehouse of supreme felicity : by \\ lioiu the earth and 
the rest tvere produced, in Illul only litis tliis ail a maker, 

2. Daily I foilotv my Guru S.trvajh.i-Visunu, who knows 
all the Agama=:, the sou of Sunigapani, wlio has gone to 
the further shore of the seas of all the systems, and has 
contented the hearts of all mankind iiy tlu' proper mean- 
ing of the term Soul. 

3. The synopsis of all the systems is made by the vener- 
able Miidliava, mighty in power, the Kaustubha-jewel of 
the milk-ocean of the fortunate Sfiyana. 

4. Having tliorotighly searched the Sastras of former 
teachers, very hard to be crossed, the fnitunate Sayaiia- 
Hadhava ^ the lord has expounded them for the delight of 
the good. Let the virtuous listen witli a mind from which 
all envy has been far b.inished; vho finds nut delight in 
a garland strung of various flowers i 


^ iJr. A. C. HuriicH, in h\> 

to hi' edition of tho "NTini'a-Biali- 
mana, has solved the riddle of the 
relation of Aludha-va and Sa\ana. 
Savaiia irt a Y’tire Dravitlian name 
given to a child who is born after all 
the elder children hate d'‘.d. Ala- 
tlhava eUe where calR Sayana hi' 
‘•younger br'Aher,” a* an alltgoricai 


d< 'Cription of hi' htidv. hiiii' -If 
the ttirnai 'Oiil. His ii'-- of tho 
ti rni Sava>’.a-AI.idhax ah Ifnie {not 
the dual) ^eeuis t> pri*\e that the tVM» 
n.iijif -3 represent the 'aiiu- 
The body j>eeni' meant bv the Jravaua 
of the third AI.i}a'Li wa' the 

fath>-r of A[idha\a, ami th* tuv; 
leading may be iriiaan-nui-j'tna. 

A 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE C II i. R V A K A S Y S T E M. 

[We have said in our preliminary invocation “salutation 
to Siva, the abode of eternal knowledge, the storehouse of 
supreme felicity,”] but how can we attribute to the Divine 
Being the giving of supreme f elicit y, when such a notion 
has been utterly abolished by Charvaka, the crest-gem of 
the atheistical school, the follower of the doctrine of 
Brihaspati ? The efforts of Charvaka are indeed hard to 
be eradicated, for the majority of living beings hold by the 
current refrain — 

While life is yours, live joyously ; 

None can escape Death’s searching eye : 

When once this frame of ours they burn, 

How shall it e’er again return ? 

The mass of men, in accordance with the Sastras of 
policy and enjoyment,(considering wealth and desire the 
only ends of man, and denying the existence of any object 
belonging to a future world, are found to follow only the 
doctrine of Charvaka^ Hence another name for that 
school is L okavata ,-^a name well accordant with the 
thing signified.^ 

In this school the four elements, earth, &c., are the 

^ “ iSafikara, Ehaskara, and other etymologically analysed as ‘‘ preva- 
commentators name the Lokaya- lent in the world” [loka and dyata). 
tikat?, and these appear to be a Laukayatika occurs in Panini’s uk- 
branch of the Sect of Charvaka” thagana. 

(Colebrooke). Lokdyata may be 
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original principles ; from these alon^ when transformed 
into the body, intelligence is produced, just as the in- 
ebriating power is developed from the mixing of certain 
ingredients ; ^ and when these are destroyed, intelligence at 
once perishes also. They quote the Sruti for this [Brihad 
Arany. Up. ii. 4, 12], “Springing foith from these ele- 
ments, itself solid knowledge, it is destroyed when they 
are destroyed, — after death no intelligence remains.” - 
^Therefore the soul is oidy the body distinguished by the 
attribute of intelligence, since there is no evidence for any 
soul distinct from the body, us such cannot be provdl, 
since this school holds that perception is the only source 
of knowledge and does not allow inference, &c. ^ 

The only end of man is enjoyment produced by sensual 
pleasures. Xor may you say that such cannot be called 
the end of man as they are always mixed with some kind 
of pain, because it is our wisdom to enjoy the pure plea- 
sure as far as we can, and to avoid the pain which inevi- 
tably accomi)auies it; just as the man who desires tish 
takes the fish with their scales and bones, and having- 
taken as many as he wants, desists ; or just a.i the man 
who desires rice, takes tlie rice, straw and all, and having- 
taken as much as he wants, desists. It is not therefore 
for us, through a fear of pain, to reject the pleasure whicli 
our nature instinctively recognises as congenial. Men do 
not refrain from sowing rice, because forsooth there are 
wild animals to devour it ; nor do they refuse to set the 
cooking-puts on the fire, because forsooth there are besgars 
to pester us for a share of the contents. If any one were 


^ Kinica t-.NplaineJ aa *’Urnt; or 
seed used to produce" ftiinentation 
in the manufacture of sjnrits fn»m 
fcuj^^ar, ba&&ia, &c." Colebrook*, 
quotes fioin tSaiikara : ‘“The faculty 
t.'f thuu^dit result from a niudihca- 
tion of the ekiiieiits in 

like manner a> su|dai’ with a terment 
and other iiii^rt.dient'^ hocome^ an 
inebriating ii(]Uor : and a-' betel, 
a,reca, lime, and e.vtiuct of cateclm 


chewed together lia\e an exhilara- 
ting property not found in those 
-ubs-tances severally." 

- < h course 8atikara, in hi^ com- 
mentary, gives a \erv dilfertnt in- 
terpretation, appixin.' it to the ces>a- 
tiou of individual exi-tence when the 
knowledge ot the Suiueine i.s once 
attained. Cf. Sahara's Coimn. Jai- 
uiini Sut., i. i. 5 
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SO timid as to forsake a visible pleasure, he vould indeed 
be foolish like a beast, lias been said by the poet — 

The plea-ure vliich arises to men from contact with ^cii^ible oliicL'ts, 
Is to be reliiiipuicheJ as accomjianied by pain, — such is tlie reasoiiiUL; 
of fools ; 

The beriies of paildy, rich with the tinest wliiie eraiiis, 

What man, seeking his true interest, wmaiil tling away beccu-e 
covered with h'lsk and dust * 

If you object that, if there he no such thing as happi- 
ness in a future world, then ho'v should men of experienced 
wisdom engage in tlie agnihotra and other sacrifices, which 
can only he performed with great expenditure of money 
and bodily fatigue, your objeciiou cannot be accepitcd 
as any proof to the contrary, since the agnihotra, Cce,, are 
only useful as means of livelihood, for the ^'e'Ia is tainted 
by the three faults of untruth, self-contrad.iction, and tau- 
tology;- then again the impostors who call themselves 
Yaidic pundits are mutually destructive, as the authority 
of tile jilaiia-kanda is overthrown by those wlio maintain 
that of the karina-kunda, while those wlio maintain tlie 
authority of the ji'nina-kanda reject that of the kuriiia- 
kanda; and lastly, the three Vedas themselves are only 
the incoherent rhapsodies of knaves, and to this effect runs 
the pupula" saying — 

The Agnihotra, the three Vedas, the ascetieV three staves, and .-aiear- 
ing oneself with ashes, — 

Brihaspati these are but mean- ■ t liveliiiood fortho^e win. h i\e 
no manliness nor sense. 

Hence it follows that there is no other hell than mun- 
dane pain produced by purely inuiidaiie causes, as thorns, 
&c, ; the only Supreme is the earthly monarch whose 
existence is proved by all the world’s eyesight ; and the 
only Liberation is the dissolution of the body. By hold- 
ing the doctrine tliat the soul is iilentical with the body, 

1 I take I-finrt as here equal to the Bengali linir. Cf. Atbaria-V,, xi. 
3 , 5 inad ‘javas tunduht mataUis tn^huh, 

~ r^ee Xyaya ijutra?, ii. 57. 
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such phrases as “ I am thin,” “ I am hlack,” &c., are at 
once intelligible, as the attributes of thinness. &c., and self- 
coiisciotisness tvill reside in the same subject [the body] ; 
like and the use of the phrase “ my body ” is metaphorical 
“ the head of Eahti ” [Piiihu being really all htad]. 

All this has been thus summed up — 

In this school there are four elements, earth, water, lire, and air ; 
And from these lour element' alone is intelligence produced, — • 

Jii't like the intoxicating power from kiuwa, &c., mixed together ; 
Since in "‘I am fat’’ “I am lean," these aUnfutes* ,abide in the 
same subject. 

And since fatness, &c., reside only in the body,- it alone is the soul 
and no other, 

And such phrases as •‘niy body ” are only significant metaphorically. 

“ Be it SO,” says liie opponent ; “ your tvish would be 
gained if inference, d:c., bad no force of proof; but then 
they have this force ; else, if they had not, then how, on 
perceiving smoke, should the thoughts of the intelligent 
immediately proceed to fire ; or wliy, on hearing another 
say, ‘ There are fruits on the bank of the river,' do those 
who desire fruit proceed at ouce to the shore ? ” 

All this, however, is only the inflation of tlte world of 
fancy. 

Those who maintain the authority of inference accept 
the sign or middle term as the causer of knowledge, which 
middle term must be found in the miii.ir and be itself 
invariably connected with the majur.^ Xuw this iuvaraible 
connection must be a relation destitute of any condition 
accejited or disputed and this connection does not po.ssess 
its power of causing inference hv virtue of its as 

the eye, cVc., are the cause of peiceiaioii, ljut by virtue of 
its being known. TViint then is the mcan.s of this con- 
nection’s being known ? 

^ /.c.. peik'niialit} and fatueb;?, &;c. ’ i’«jr the sancV'tOl'n and niklnta 

- I read diJiC Ivv chlinh. I'jiidJa Siddliinta !MuLta'.ali. j-. 

^ Literally, “ nm-«t be an attribute 125. The i-.riiicr L acce;>itd only 
< f the subject and have ins’ariabL by »'ne iiuity. 
cuncoij-itance {I'y'ipii),'’ 
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AVe "will first slioiv that it is wot jn'feptioa. Xow per- 
ception is held to he of two kinds, external and internal 
[i.f., as prodrrced by the external senses, or by the inner 
sense, mind]. The former is not the required means ; for 
although it is possible that the actual contact of the 
senses and the object will produce the knowledge (if the 
particular object thus la-ought in contact, yet as there can 
never be such contact in the case of the past or the future, 
the universal proposition^ which was to embrace the in- 
variable connection of the middle and major terms in 
every case becomes impossible to be known. Nor may 
you maintain that this knowledge of the universal pro- 
position has the general class as its object, because if so, 
there might arise a doubt as to the existence of tlie inva- 
riable connection in this particular case" [as, for instance, 
in this particular smoke as implying fire], 

Nor is internal perception the means, since you cannot 
establish that the mind has any power to act indepen- 
dently towards an external object, since all allow that it 
is dependent on tlio external senses, as has been said bv 
one of the logicians, “ The eye. &c., have their objects as 
described ; but mind externally is dejicndent on the 
others.” 

Xor can inference be the means of the knowledge of the 
universal proposition, since in the case of this inference 
we should also require another inference to establish it, 
and so on, and hence would ari.se the fallacy of an ad 
i nfnifu iii retrogression. 

Xor can testimony he the means thereof, since we may 
either alleee in reply, in accordance with the Adriseshika 
doctrine of Kanada, tliat this is included in the topic of 
inference ; or else we may hold that this fresh proof of 
testimony is unable to leap over the old barrier that 

t.it-r.-iiiv, the knowledge of the — thus idiots are men, tho'jgh iri-in 
ins u’i.rble concomitance (as of &moke i- a rational animal ; and again, tids 

particular smoke might be a sign of 
The attributes of the class arc a tire m aome other place, 
not found in c\try riiember. 
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stopped the progress of inference, since it depends itself 
on the recognition of a siy/t in the form of the language 
used in the child’s presence by the old man ; and, more- 
over, there is no more reason for our believing on another's 
word that smoke and fire are invariably connected, than 
for our receiving the ipse Jint of Mauu, &c. [which, of 
course, we Charviikas i eject]. 

And again, if testimony were to be accepted as the only 
means of the knowledge of the universal proposition, then 
in the case of a man to whom the fact of the invariable 
connection between the middle and major terms had not 
been pointed out by another person, there could be no 
inference of one thing [as fire] on seeing another thing [as 
smoke] ; hence, on your own showing, the whole topic of 
inference for oneself- would have to end in mere idle 
words. 

Then again comparison,^ &c., must be utterly rejected as 
the means of tlie knowledge of the universal proposition, 
since it is impossible that they can produce the knowledge 
of the unconditioned connection [i.e., the universal pro- 
position], becfiuse their end is to produce the knowledge of 
quite another connection, viz., the relation of a name to 
something so named. 

Again, this same absence of a condition,^ which ha.s been 
given as the definition of an invariable connection [i.c., a 
universal proposition], can itself never he known; since it 
is impossible to establish that all conditions must be objects 
of perception ; and therefore, although the absence of per- 

^ See Suhitva Darpana (Eallan- named.” Eallantync'rf Tarka San- 
tyne'> trans. p. i6), and ^iddhanta- j^iaha. 

M., p. So. The upadhiis the condition which 

- The properly as distin- must be supplied to restrict a too 

guished from the rhetorical, argu- general middle term, as in the in- 
nient. terence “ the mountain has smoke 

“ Ujiatiiuna or the kno-wledge of because it has fire.” if we add wet 
a similaritv is the instrument in the fuel as the contlition of the fire, the 
production of an inference irun middle term will be no longer too 
similarity. Thi'^ particular infertnc** general. In the case of a true vyapti, 
con-i-ts in the knowledge of the there is, of O'Uisc, no upadhi. 
relation of a name to something .so 
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ceptible things may be itself perceptible, the absence of 
non-perceptible things must be itself non-perccptible ; and 
thus, since we must here too have recourse to inference, 
&c., we cannot leap over the obstacle which lias already 
been planted to bar them. Again, we must accept as the 
definition of the condition, “ it is that which is reciprocal 
or equipollent in extension ^ with the major term though 
not constantly accompanying the middle.” These three 
distinguishinc clauses, “ not constantly accompanying the 
middle term,” “ constantly accompanying the major term,” 
and “1 icing constantly accompanied by it ” [i.e., reciprocal], 
are needed in the full delinitiun to stop respectively three 
such fallacious condition.s, in the argument to prove the 
nun-eternity of sound, as ‘‘ being produced,” “ the nature 
of a jar,” and •'the not causing audition;”- whereiure the 
definition holds, — and again it is established by the sloka 
of the great Doctor beginning saviusaraa? 

^ \^.v7L(7Tp^<p>=L {Tv. Anal , ii. 25). wherever the da^s of jar is fr-inul 
Wf have here our A with JUtnbuted there is also foim*! non-eternitv. 
piedicate. Lastly, if we defined the upadhi as 

- If we omitted the first dau?e, ‘‘not constantly accoiupanying the 
and only madethenpudhi ‘ that which middle term, and constantly accom- 
constantly acempanit'S the major panying the major,” wo iniL^ht have 
term and is coiisitantly accompanied as a Miiudmsaka upudhi “the not 
by it/’ then in the Xaiy.ivika argu- causing audition,” i.c,, the not being 
ment >ound i.s non-etLi’iial. bccauac apprehended by the oigans of ht-ar- 
it has the natuie of •‘.-iind.” “being inu ; but this is excluded, as non-eter- 
pi’Tiduced \\ ould serve a-> a Mlmam* iiity is not always found where thi.s 
'•aka upudhi, to e5tal>li>h the ?*//«• i>, ether being inaudible and yet 

^■hfiiuira fallacy, as it is reciprocal eb.rnal. 

with “non-etenial but the omitted ^ This refers to an obscure 'iloka 
clause exclude.- it, a*, an upadhi of TTdayanachdrya, “where a recip- 
iijiist be con.-ri>tent with arty's rocal and a non-ieciprocal unicer.-'al 

' 'pinions, and, of cour-e, the Xaiya- connection (ot., universal proposi- 
yika maintains that “beim: }»ro- tions which severally do and do not 
duced ” (du.aus accompanies the class di.>tribute their predicates) relate to 
of sound. Similarly, if we defined the sanu- ai^ument ey., to prove 
theupadhias ‘'notc<»n'^tantlyaccom- the existence of smoke), there that 
panying the mididle ttrrn and con- non-reciprocating term of the second 
stantly accompanied by the major," will be a fallacicais iniddh-, which is 
we nn.ylit have as an upadhi “th«* not invariably accompanied by the 
nature of a jar,” as thL i- newer other lecipiocal of the ^ir^^t.” Thus 
found with the middle term (the “the mountain has smoke because it 
‘lass or nature of ‘'•>uud only lesid- has file" {here fire and smoke are 
ing in sound, and that of a jai 4»nly non-reciprocating, as fire is not found 
in a jar), while, at the same time, invariably accompanied by smoke 
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Eut since the kuowiedee of the c.jiulitiou must here 
precede the knowledge of the coiulitioii’s absence, it is 
only when there is the knowledge of the condition, that 
the knowdedge of the universality of the proposition is 
possible, he., a knowledge in the form of such a connection 
between the middle term and. major term as is distinguished 
by the absence of any such condition ; and on the other 
hand, the knowledige of the condition dej ends upon the 
knowledge of the mvarialle coimectioii. Thus we fasten 
on our opponents as with adamantine glue the thunder- 
bolt-like fallacy of reasoning in a circle. Hence by the 
impossibility of knowing the univeisaliiy of a proposition 
it becomes impossible to establish inf>'reuce, cVc.^ 

The step which the mind takes from the knowledge of 
smoke, &c., to the knowledge of lire, ikc . can be accounted 
for by its being based on a former perception or by its 
being an error; and that in some cases this step is justified 
by the result, is accidental just like tiie coiucideiice of 
etlects observed iu the employment or gems, charms, 
drugs, d'C. 

I'roni this it follows that fate, dc.,- do not exi>t. since 
these can only be proved by iiifer..-nce. But an oppuimut 
■will sav, if you thus do not allow auri-hta. the various 
plieiionieua of tlie world hecome ue-stitute c.d any cause. 


though suioko U by or ‘•becau*-f 
it has tire fiuin wt-t fu- 1 '* ('inoke and 
hre from wtt fun-l b-.mg rocipi‘'cal 
and always accoiiipunyin^ each 
other) ; the noii-rtciprocatiiig term 
of the former (fire) uill civ*- a falla- 
cious inference, becau~e it i> aUo, of 
course, not invariably accompanied 
bv the special kind of fire, that pro- 
duced from wet fuel. Hut this will 
nut be the case where the non-re- 
ciprocating term is thus invariably 
accompanied by the other reciprocal, 
as ‘‘the mountain ha-' fire becau'c it 
h.as smoke:’’ here. thou;^i tire and 
.-moke do not reciprocate, yet sinok- 
will bo a tnic miildle, because it is 
in\ariably accompanied by Ltat, 


which is tho reciprocal f)f tire. 1 
widi to add h'i«. once for all. that 
I own my explanation of tin-, a* 
wc'll as man\ another, difficulty 
in the Saixa-dai-aiia-kuigiaha to 
my oM fiitiid and teacher, randib 
IMah* -a Chaii'ha Xy.ivaiatiid, of the 
Calcutta San-kiit Coihue 

^ Cf. Sextus Enipincu-, P. Hyp. 
ii. In the chapter on the Puddhi-t 
''Vsteni we have an attempt 

to • >tabh-5h the authoritv of the 
universal pi-.j. .-itmii from the rela- 
tion <'f caa-e aiid effect or germs and 
-pecie.-. 

“ Adri.J/fti, i r, the nnilt and de- 
ment in onr actif-u-^ win ii produce 
their effect- in future biitlis. 
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But we cauiiol accept tUis objection as valid, since 
these phenomena can all be produced spontaneously 
from the inherent nature of things. Thus it has been 
said — 


The fire is hoi. the t\,iter cold, refre-shin^ cool the breeze of morn ; 

B\' whom came this variety 1 from their own nature was it horn. 

And all this has been also said by Bribaspati — 

There i.:- m heaven, no final libetation, nor any soul in another 
world, 

Xor do the actions of the four caues, orders, &e., produce any real 
effect. 

The Agnihotra, the three Ve ias, the ascetic’s three staves, and smear- 
ing one's self with .idles, 

M’ere made by Xature .as the livelihood of those de-titute of know- 
ledge aii'l maiiliiies'. 

If a beast slain in the Jyotishtoma rite will itself go to heaven, 

B'hy then does not the s.acrificer forthwitli offer his own f.ither ?t 

If the Srddilha pro luces gratification to beings who are dead, 

Then here, too, in tile e.r^e of travellers when they st.rrt, it is needless 
to give provisions for the jouniey. 

If beings in lieaven are gratified by our offering the Sraddha here, 

Then why not give the foo.l .lown below to those who are standing 
on the housetop 1 

While life rem.ainslet a man live happily, let him feed on ghee even 
tliougli he riui.s in de'ot ; 

'When once the body becomes ashe.s, how can it ever return again ? 

If he who departs from the body goes to another world, 

IIow is it that he conies not back again, re.stless for love of ids 
kindred I 

Hence it is only as a means of livelihood tliat Brahmans have estab- 
lished here 

All these ceremonies fur the th.nl, — there is no other fruit anv- 
where. 

The three aiitliors of the Vedas were buffoon.^, knaves, and denion=. 

All the well-known furiuuh'- of the I'andit^, jarp’n.m, turplmri, tkc.- 

And all the obscene lites for the queen coiunuinded lu the AAv.i- 
medha, 


^ Thi- uii uid Budd!ii-t retoit. A^waiuedha lite-, see Wilson's Rig- 
See Eurnuuf, Introd, p 200. Veda, Preface, vol. ii, p. xiii. 

- Rig-Ved.a, X. io 6 For the 
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These were invented by buffoons, and so all the various kinds of pre- 
sents to the priests, 1 

IVhile the eating of flesh was similarly commanded by night-prowling 
demons. 

Hence m kindness to the mass of living beings must we 
fly for refuge to the doctrine of Charvaka. Such is the 
pleasant consummation. E. B. C. 

I Or this may mean “ and all the various other t'..ine.s to be Imtidled in 
the rites.” 
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rliArXEi; II. 

THE r. A r D I) II A S Y S T E M. 

At thi.s point the lUuldliists remaik; As for what yon 
(Churvakas) laid down as to the dilliculty of ascertaining 
invaiiahle concomitance, your position is unacceptable, 
inasmuch as invariable concomitance is easily cognisable 
by means of identity and causality. It has accordingly 
been said — 

■‘i'lom the relation of cause and effect, or from identity 
as a determinant, results a law of invariable con- 
comitance — not through the more observation of 
the desired result in similar cases, nor through the 
non-observation of it in dissimilar cases.” ^ 

On the hypothesis (of the ISiaiyayika.s) that it is con- 
comitance and non-concomitance (e.ff., A is where B is, 
A is not where B is not) that determine an invariable 
connection, the unconditional attendance of the major 
or the middle term would he unascertainable, it being 
impossible to exclude all doubt with regard to in- 
stances past and future, and present but unperceived. 
If one (a Xaiyuyika) rejoin that uncertainty in regard to 
such instances is equally inevitable on our system, we 
reply ; Say not so, for such a .supposition as that an effect 
may be produced without any cause would de.stroy itself 
by putting a stop to activity of any kind ; for such doubts 

1 This <I('ka is quoted in tlu- thr* ‘.econd lim* is there read more 
“ Tenare-i Pandit.’’ \o\. i. p. t> 9 , with c<aieetl\, )ia na darniuaL 

a coiiiiiientarv. and tite latter pait of 
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alone are to be entertained, the entertainment of "whicli 
does not implicate us in practical absurdity and the like, 
as it has been said, “ Doubt terminates where there is a 
practical absurdity.” ^ 

1. By ascertainment of an eflectuation, then, of that (viz., 
of the designate of the middle) is ascertained the invariable 
concomitance (of the major) ; and the ascertainment of 
such effectuation may arise from the well-known series of 
five causes, in the perceptive cognition or non-cognition of 
cause and effect. That fire and smoke, for instance, stand 
ill the relation of cause and effect is ascertained by five 
indications, viz., (i.) That an effect is not eoenised prior 
to its effectuation, that (2 ) the cause being perceived (3 ) 
the effect is perceived, and that after the effect is cognised 
(4.) there is its non-cognition, (5.) wlion the (iiuiteridl) 
cause is no longer cognised. 

2. In like manner an invariable coiicomitance is ascer- 
tained by the ascertainment of identity (e.y., a sisu-tree is 
a tree, or wherever we observe the attributes of a sisu we 
observe also the attributi- arboreity), an absurdity attach- 
ing to the Contrary opinion, inasmuch as if a sisu-tree 
should lose its arboreity it would lose its own self. But, 
on the other hand, where there exists no absurdity, and 
where a (mere) concomitance is again and again observed, 
M'ho can exclude all doubt of failure in the concomitance ? 
An ascertaiuiiient of the identity of sisu and tree is com- 
petent in virtue of the reference to the same object {i.e., 
predication), — This tree is a sisu. For reference to the 
same object (predication) is not competent where there is 
no difference whatever (r.y., to say, " A jar Is a jar,” is no 
combination of diverse attributes in a cuiuiiiuii subject), 
because the two terms cannot, as being synonymous, be 
simultaneously employed ; nor can reference to the same 
object take place where there is a reciprocal excliuion (of 
the two teriiisj, iiiasmueh as ve never liii'l, for instance 
horse and cow predicated the one of the other. 

’ Knanmanjali. iii ; 
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It has thus been evinced that an effect or a self-same 
supposes a cause or a self-same (as invariable concomi- 
tants). 

If a man does not allow that inference is a form of 
evidence, 2)ramdna, one may reply : You merely assert thus 
much, that inference is not a form of evidence : do you 
allege no proof of this, or do you allege any? The former 
alternative is not allowable according to the maxim that 
bare assertion is no proof of the matter asserted. hTor is 
the latter alternative any better, for if while you assert 
that inference is no form of evidence, you produce some 
truncated argument (to pu'ove, i.c., infer, that it is none), 
you win be involved in an absurdity, just as if you asserted 
your own mother to be barren. Besides, when you affirm 
that the establishment of a form of evidence and of the 
corresponding fallacious evidence results from their homo- 
geneity, you yourself admit induction by identity. Again, 
when you aflirm that the dissentiency of others is known 
by the symbolism of words, you yourself allow induction 
by causality. When you deny the existence of any object 
on the ground of its not being perceived, you yourself 
admit an inference of which non-perception is the middle 
term. Conformably it has been said by Tatlulgata — 

“ The admission of a form of evidence in general results 
from its being present to the understanding of 
others, 

“ The existence of a form of evidence also follows from 
its negation by a certain person.'” 

All this has been frdly handled by great authorities; 
and we desist for fear of an undue enlargement of our 
treatise. 

These same Bauddhas discuss the highest end of man 
from four standpoints. Celebrated under the designations 
of Madhyamika, Yogachara, Sautraneika, and Vaihhashika, 
these Buddhists adopt respectively the doctrines of a 
universal void (nihilism), an external void (subjective 
ideahsiii), the inferribility of external objects (representa- 
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tionism). and the perceptibility of external objects (pre- 
sentationism)d Tliough the venerated Buddha he the only 
one teacher (his disciples) are fourfold in consequence of 
this diversity of views; just as when one has said, “The 
sun has set,” the adulterer, the thief, the divinity student, 
and others understand that it is time to set about their 
assignations, their theft, their religions duties, and so forth, 
according to their several inclinations. 

It is to be borne in mind that four points of view have 
been laid out, viz., (i.) All is momentary, momentary: (2,) 
all is pain, pain; (3.) all is like it^tdf alone; (4.) all is 
void, void. 

Of these points of view, the nioinentariness of fleeting 
things, blue and so forth (i.e., whatever be their quality), 
is to be inferred from their exdstence; tlurs, whatever fs 
is momentary (or fluxional) like a bank of clouds, and all 
these things are.- Xor may any one object that the 
middle term (existence) is unestablished ; for an existence 
consisting of practical efficiency is established by percep- 
tion to belong to the blue and other momentary things ; 
and the exclusion of existence from that which is not 
momentary is established, jrrovided that we exclude from 


^ The Baucldhas are thus diviUeu 
into — 

^i.) Madhyamikas or Nihiliat<. 

(2.) YogacLaras or ^^ubjectivc 
Ideali&ts. 

(3.) Sautraiitikas or Ropresenta- 
tionibts. 

(4.) Vaibhasbikas or Prebenta* 
tionists. 

- Cf. Perrier's Lectures ami Ke- 
inains, vol. i. p. 119. 

“ Suppose yuui>elf gazing on a 
gorgeous sunset. The whole western 
lieavens are glowing with ro-?eate 
hues, but you are aware that with- 
in half an hour all the^^e gloriou'! 
tints will have faded away into a 
dull ashen grey. You see tliem even 
now melting away before your eyes, 
although }-<>ur eye-' cannot place be- 
fore you the conclusion which your 
reason draws. And what conclusion 


is that ? That conclusion is that 
you never. e\en for the shorte't time 
that can he named or conceived, see 
any abiding colour, any coiiair which 
triiK B'. Within the millionth part 
of a ^tcorid the whole glory of the 
painted lieavens has undergone an 
incalculable series of mutations. One 
shade is supplanted by another with 
a rapidity whidi sets all incasure- 
in« nt at defiance, but because the 
}»roce&s is one t«.) which no measure- 
ment applies. . . , reason refuse-i 
t«. lay an aire'-tiuent on anv period 
of the pa's^ing scene, or to dtclare 
that it is. because in the ^e^v act of 
being it is not ; it lia" ui\ en place to 
something else. It is a serie.-^ of 
fleetin;^ colours, no une of which is, 
because each uf them continually 
vanishes in another.'’ 


i6 THE SAREA-DARSANA-SANGRAHA. 

it the noii-iuoiiieiitary successiou and simiiltaueity, accord- 
ing to the rule tliat exclusion of the continent is exclusion 
of the contained. Xow this practical efficiency (here 
identified with existence) is contained under succession 
and simultaneity, and no medium is possible between 
succession and non-succession (or simultaneity) ; there 
being a manifest absurdity in thinking otherwise, accord- 
ing to the rule — 

“ In a reciprocal contradiction there exists no ulteiior 
alternative ; 

“ Xor is their unitv in contradictories, there being a 
repugnance in the very statement.” ^ 

And this succe-sion and simultaneity being excluded 
from the permanent, and also excluding from the per- 
manent all practical efficiency, determine existence of the 
alternative of momentariuess. — q.k.d. 

Perhaps some 011- may ask: Why may not practical 
efliciency reside in the uon-tluxional (or permanent) ? If 
so, this is wronc. obnoxious to the following dilemma. 
Has your “■ permanent'’ a power of past and future practical 
efficiency during its exertion of present practical efficiency 
or no ? On the former alternative (if it has such power), 
it cannot evacuate .such past and future efficiency, because 
we cannot deny that it has power, and because we infer 
the consecpience, that which can at any time do anything 
does not fail to do tli.it at that time, as, for instance, a com- 
plement of causes, ami this entity is thus powerful. On tl;e 
latter alternative (if the permanent has no such power of 
past and future agency), it will never do anything, because 
practical efficiency results from power only; what at any 
time does not do anything, that at that time is unable to 
do it, as, for instance, a piece of stone does not produce a 
germ ; and this entity while exerting its present practical 
efficiency, does not exert its past and future practical 
efficiency. Such is the contradiction. 

P on will perhaps rejoin: ISy assuming successive sub- 

* Principiuiii exclusi mejii inter duo contradictoria 
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sidiaries, there is competent to the j'oi’infttient entity a 
successive exertion of past and future practical eiliciency. 
If so, we would ask you to explain : Do the subsidiaries 
assist the entity or not ? If they do not, they are not 
required ; for if they do nothing, they can have nothing 
to do with the successive exertion. If they Jo assist the 
thing, is this assistance (or supplementation) other than 
the thing or not ? If it is other than the thing, then this 
adseititious (as.'istance) is tlie cau=e, and the non-momen- 
tary entity is not the cause : for the ellect will then fellow, 
by concomitance and non-conconiitauce, the adventitious 
stqtplenientatiou. Thus it has been said : 

“ What have rain and sltine to do with the soul ? Theit 
effect is on the skin of man ; 

“ If the Soul were like the skin, it would be iioii-periua- 
nent ; and if the skin were like the 'oul, there could 
be no etfect produced upon it.” 

Perhaps you will say ; The entity produces its etfect, 
together with its subsidiaries. Well, then igve reply), let 
the entity not give up its subsidiaries, but rather tie them 
lest they lly with a rope round their neck, and so produce 
the efl'ect which it has to produce, and without forfeiting 
its own proper nature. Besides (wo ci.mtinue), does the 
additameiit (or suppilementatioii) eon.stituccd by the sub- 
sidiaries give rise to another additament or not ? In 
either case the afore-mentiont-d objections will come down 
upon you like a shower of stones. On the alternative 
that the additament takes on another additament, you will 
be enibarrasseil by a many-sided regress hi inpiiitmn. If 
when the additament is to be generated another auxiliary 
(or additament) be recpiired, there will ensue an endless 
series of such additameiits ; this must be confessed to be 
one infinite regress. For example, let a seed bo granted 
to be productive when an additament is gumii, consisting 
of a complement of objects such as water, wind, and the 
like, as subsiiliaries ; otherwise an additament would be 
manifested witliout subsidiarie.s. Xow the seed in taking 
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on the additament rakes it on with the need of (ulterior) 
subsidiaries ; otherwise, as there would always be sub- 
sidiaries, it would follow that a germ would always be 
arising from the seed. We shall now have to add to the 
seed another supplementation by subsidiaries themselves 
requiring an additament. If when this additament is 
given, the seed be productive only on condition of sub- 
sidiaries as before, there will be established an infinite 
regression of additaments to (or supjplementations of) the 
seed, to be afforded by the subsidiaries. 

Again, we ask, does the supplementation required for 
the production of the effect produce its effect independently 
of the seed and the like, or does it require the seed and 
the like ? On the first alternative (if the supplementation 
works independently), it would ensue that the seed is in 
no way a cause. On the second (if the supplementation 
require the seed), the seed, or whatever it may be that is 
thus required, must take on a supplementation or addita- 
ment, and thus there will be over and over again an end- 
less series of additaments added to the additament con- 
stituted by the seed ; and thus a second infinite regression 
is firmly set up. 

In like manner the subsidiary whicli is required will 
add another subsidiary to the seed, or whatever it may be 
that is the subject of the additions, and thus there will be 
an endless succession of additaments added to the addita- 
ments to the seed which is supplemented by the sub- 
sidiaries; and so a third infinite regression will add to 
your embarrassment. 

Jlow (or the other grand alternative), let it be granted 
that a supplementation identical with the entity (the seed, 
or whatever it may be) is taken on. If so, the former 
entity, that minus the supplementation, is no more, and a 
new entity identical with the supplementation, and desig- 
nated (in the technology of Buddhism) Icurvad rupci (or 
effect-producing object), comes into being : and thus the 
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tree of my desires (luy doctriue of a universal dux) lias 
borne its fruit. 

Practical efficiency, therefore, in the non-momentary is 
inadmissible. Xor is practical efficiency possible apart 
from succession in time ; for such a possibility is redargued 
by the folloviug dilemma. Is this (permanent) entity 
(which you contend for) able to produce all its efleets 
simultaneously, or does it continue to exist after produc- 
tion of effects ? On the former alternative, it will result 
that the entity will produce its effects just as much at one 
time as at another; on the second alternative, the expecta- 
tion of its permanency is as reasonable as expecting seed 
eaten by a mouse to germinate. 

That to which contrary determinations are attributed is 
diverse, as heat and cold ; but this thing is determined by 
contrary attributions. Such is the argumentation applied 
to the cloud (to prove that it has not a permanent but a 
fiuxioual existence). Xor is the middle term disallowable, 
for possession and privation of power and impotence are 
allowed in regard to the permanent (which you assert) at 
different times. The concomitance and non-concomitance 
already described (viz,. That which can at any time do 
anything does not fail to do that at that time, and What 
at any time does not do anything, that at that time is 
unable to do it) are affirmed (by us) to prove the existence 
of such power. The negative rule is ; What at any time 
is unable to produce anything, that at that time does not 
produce it, as a piece of stone, for example, does not pro- 
duce a germ ; and this entity (the seed, or whatever it 
may be), while exerting a present practical efficiency, is 
incapable of past and future practical efficiencies. The 
contradiction violating this rule is : What at any time 
does anything, that at that time is able to do that 
thing, as a complement of causes is able to produce its 
effect ; and this (permanent) entity exerts at time past 
and time future the practical efficiencies proper to those 
times. 
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(To recapitulate.) Existence is restricted to the momen- 
tary; there beiiiy observed in regard to exLstence a nega- 
tive rule, that in regard to permanent succession and 
simultaneity being excluded, existence t\hich contains 
succession and simultaneity is not cognisable ; and there 
being observed in regard to existence a positive rule, in 
virtue of a concomitance observed (viz., that the existent 
is accompanied or “pervaded” by the momentary), and 
in virtue of a non-concomitance observed (viz., that the 
uon-momentary is accompanied or “ pervaded ” by the 
non-existent). Therefore it has been said by Jnaiia-sri — 

“ What is is momentary, as a cloud, and as tliese existent 
things ; 

“ The power of existence is relative to practical efficiency, 
and belongs to the ideal ; but this power exists not 
as eternal in things eternal (ether, &c.) ; 

“ Xor is there only one form, otherwise one thing could 
do the work of another ; 

“For two reasons, therefore (viz., succession and simul- 
taneity), a momentary flux is congruous and re- 
mains true in regard to tliat which we have to 
prove.” 

Nor is it to be held, in acceptance of the hypothesis 
of the Vai^eshikas and Xaiyayikus, that existence is a 
participation in the universal form existence ; for were 
this the case, universality, particularity, and co-inhesion 
(which do not participate in the universal) could have no 
existence. 

Nor is the ascription of existence to univei.salitv, par- 
ticularity, and co-inhesion dependent on any sui generis 
existence of their own ; for such an hypothesis is operose, 
requiring too many svi generis existences. Tlureuver, the 
existence of any universal is disproved by a dilemma 
regarding the presence or non-presence (of the one in the 
many) ; and there is not presented to us any one form 
running through all the diverse momentary things, mustard- 
seeds, mountains, and so forth, like the strin- ruunino- 

O O 
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through the gems strung upon it. Moruover (we would 
ask), is the universal omnipresent or present everywhere in 
its subjicible subjects ? If it is eyerywhere, all things in 
the universe will be confounded together (chaos will be 
eternal), and you will be involved in a tenet you reject, 
since Prasasta-pada has said, “Present in all its subjects.” 
Auain (if the universal is present only in its proper sub- 
jects), does the universal (the nature of a jar) residing in 
an already existing jar, on being attached to another jar 
now in tnaking, come from the one to attach itself to the 
other, or not come from it? On the first alternative (if it 
comes), the univ’ersal must be a .substance (for substances 
alone underlie qualities and motion^) ; whereas, if it does 
nob come, it cannot attach itself to the new jar. Again 
(we ask), when the jar ceases to exPt, tioes the universal 
outlast it, or cease to exr-^t, or go tci another place ? (Ju 
the first supposition it will exist without a subject to 
inhere in; on the second, it will be improper to call it 
eternal (as you do) : on the third, it will follow that it is 
a substance (or base of qualities and motions). I'estioyed 
as it is by the malign intliience of these and the like 
objections, the universal is uiiautheuticated. 

Conformably it has been said — 

“ Great is the dexterity of that which, existing in one 
place, engages without moving ficun tluit place in 
pi’iiducing itself in another place. 

“ This entity (universality) is no: conuoeted with that 
wherein it resides, and yet perv.i ii-s that which 
occupies tliat place : great is tliis miracle. 

“ It goes not away, nor was it there, nor is it subse- 
quently divided, it quits not its former lepository : 
what a series of diliiculties ! ’’ 

If you a.sk ; On what does the assurance that the one 
exists ill the many rest ? You muit be .satisfied with the 
reply that we concede it to repose on difi'orence from that 
wliicli is different (or exclusion of heterogeneity). We 
dismiss further prolixity. 
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That all transmigratory existence is ulentical witli i:)ain 
is the common verdict of all the founders of institutes, 
else they would not be found desirous to put a stop to it 
and engaging in the method for bringing it to an end. 
We must, therefore, bear in mind that all is pain, and pain 
alone. 

If you object : When it is asked, like what ? you must 
quote an instance, — we reply; Not so, for momentary 
objects self-characterised being momentary, have no com- 
mon characters, and therefore it is impossible to say that 
this is like that. We must therefore hold that all is like 
itself alone, like itself alone. 

In like manner we must hold that all is void, and void 
alone. For we are conscious of a determinate negation. 
Tliis silver or the like has not been seen by me in 
sleeping or waking. If what is seen were (really) existent, 
then reality would pertain to the corresponding act of 
vision, to the (nacre, &c.), which is the basis of its par- 
ticular nature (or hocceity), to the silver, &c., illusorily 
superposed upon that basis, to the connection between 
them, to the co-inherence, and so forth : a supiposition not 
entertained by any disputant. Xor is a semi-effete exist- 
ence admissible. Xo one imagines that one-half of a fowl 
may be set apart for cooking, and the other half for laying 
eggs. The venerated Buddha, then, having taught that of 
the illusorily superposed (silver, &c.), the basis (nacre, 
&c.), the connection between them, the act of vision, and 
the vuhns. if one or more be unreal it will perforce ensue 
that all are unreal, all being equally objects of the nega- 
tion ; the Madhyamikas excellently wise explain as follows, 
viz., that the doctrine of Buddha terminates in that of a 
total void (universal baselessness or nihilism) by a slow 
progression like the intrusive steps of a mendicant, through 
the position of a momentary flux, and through the (gradual) 
negation of the illusory assurances of pleasurable sensi- 
bility, of universality, and of reality. 

The ultimate princiifle, then, is a void emancipated from 
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four alternatives, viz., from reality, from unreality, from 
both (reality and unreality), and from neither (reality nor 
unreality). To exemplify this : If real existence were the 
nature of a water-pot and the like, the activity of its 
maker (the potter) would be superfluous. 

If non-existence be its nature the same objection will 
accrue ; as it is said — 

“ Necessity of a cause befits not the existent, ether and 
the like, for instance ; 

“ No cause is efficacious of a non-existent effect, flowers 
of the sky and the like, for instance.” 

The two remaining alternatives, as self-contradictor}% 
are inadmissible. It has accordingly been laid down by 
the venerated Buddha in the Alankaravatara ^ — 

“ Of things discriminated by intellect, no nature is 
ascertained ; " 

“Those things are therefore shown to be inexplicable 
and natureless.” 

And again — 

“ This matter perforce results, which the wise declare, 
No sooner are objects thought than they are dis- 
sipated.” 

That is to say, the objects are not determined by' any one 
of the four alternatives. Hence it is that it has been said — 

“A religious mendicant, an amorous man, and a dog 
have three views of a woman’s person, respectively that it 
is a carcass, that it is a mistress, and that it is a prey.” 

In consequence, then, of these four points of view, when 
all ideas are come to an end, final extinction, which is a 
void, will result. Accordingly we have overtaken our end, 

^ Querv. at.ira ? t(* which matter ib reduced by the 

- Cf. Ferrier'ri Institutes of Meta- tactics of speculation ; and this pre- 
phvsic, p. 213. ‘'If every cum pletcd dicameiit is described not unaptly 
object of couiiition must con-ist of by calling: it njliix — or, as we have 
object plus the subject, the object depicted it elsewhere, perhaps more 
w ithout the subject must be incom- philosophically, as a never-ending 
plete, that inchoate — that is, no ledemption of nonsense into cense, 
p»)'^ible object of knowledge at all. and a ne\er-ending relapse of sense 
This is the distressing predicament into nonsense.” 
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and there is nothing to be taught to us. Tliere conse- 
quently remain only two duties to the student — interroga- 
tion and acceptance. Of these, interrogation is the putting 
of c{uestions in order to attain knowledge not yet attained. 
Acceptance is a.ssent to the matters stated by the sacred 
teacher. These (llauddha nihilists) are excellent in assent- 
ing to that which the religious teacher enounces, and de- 
fective in interrogation, whence their conventional desig- 
nation of iiladliyamikas (or mediocre). 

Certain other Buddhists are styled Yogachdras, because 
while they accept the four points of view proclaimed by 
the .spiritual guide, and the void of external things, they 
make the interrogation : Why has a void of the internal 
(or baselessness of mental phenomena) lieeii admitted? 
Tor their technology is as follows ; — Sodf-subsistent cogni- 
tion must be allowed, or it will follow that the whole 
universe is blind. It has conformably been proclaimed 
by Dharmakii'ti : “ To one who disallows perception the 
vision of objects is not competent.” 

An external pcrcipihile is not admissible in consequence 
of the following dilemma. Does the object cognitively 
apprehensible arise from an entity or not ? It does not 
result from an entity, for that which is generated has no 
permanence. Xor is it non-resultant, for what has not 
come into being is non-e.xistent. Or (we may proceed) do 
you hold that a past object is cognitively apprehensible, 
as begetting cognition ? If so, this is cliildish nonsense, 
because it conflicts with the apparent presentuess of the 
object, and because on such a supposition the sense organs 
(and other imperceptible things) might be apprehended. 
Further (we ask). Is the a .'imple atom or a 

complex body? The latter it cannut lie, this alternative 
being ejected by the dilemma as to whether part or whole 
is perceived. The former alternative is equally impossible, 
an atom being supersensible, and it nut being able to 
combine simultaneously with six others ; as it has been 
said — 
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“ If an atom could simultaneously combine with six, it 
would have six surfaces ; 

“ And each of these being taken separately, there would 
be a body of atomic dimension.” 

Intellect, therefore, as having no other pcrcipibila but 
itself, is shown to be itself its own pcrcl plhile, self-sub- 
sistent, luminous with its own light, like light. Therefore 
it has been said — 

“There is naught to be objectified by intellect; there is 
no cognition ulterior thereto ; 

“ There being no distinction between percept and per- 
cipient, intellect shines forth of itself alone.” 

The identity of percipient and percept is inferrible, 
thus: That which is cognised by any cognition is not 
other than that cognition, as soul, for instance, is nut other 
than the cognition of soul ; and blue and other inomeutaiy 
objects are cognised by cognitions. Tor if there were a 
difference (between i)erccpt and peicipient), the object 
could not now have any connection with the cognition, there 
being no identity to detenniiie a const. uiey of connection, 
and nothing to determine the rise of such a connection. 
As for the appearance of an interval between the object 
and subject conseiousnesses, this is an illusion, like the 
appearance of two moons when there is only one. The 
cause of this illusion is ideation of ditference in a stream 
without beginning and without interruption ; as it has 
been said — 

“ As invariably cognised togetlier, the blue object and 
the cognition thereof are identical ; 

“And the difference should he accounted for by illusory 
cognitions, as in the example of the single moon.” 
And again — 

“ Though there is no division, the ^oul or intellect, by 
reason of illusory pierceptions, 

“ Appears to possess a duality of cognitions, of percepts 
and of percipient.” 

Xor must it he supposed that (on this hypothesis) the 
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juice, the energj', and the digestion derivable from an 
imaginary and an actual sweetmeat will he the same ; for 
it cannot be questioned that though the intellect be in 
strictness exempt from the modes of object and subject, 
yet there is competent to it a practical distinction in 
virtue of the succession of illusory ideas without begin- 
ning, by reason of its possessing diverse modes percept 
and percipient, conformahly to its illusory supposition of 
practical agency, just as to those whose eyes are dim with 
some morbid affection a hair and another minute object 
may appear either diverse or identical ; as it has been 
said — 

“ As the intellect, not having object and subject inodes, 
appears, by reason of illusory cognitions, 

“ Illucled with the diverse forms of ])erception, percept 
and percipient ; 

“ So when the intellect has posited a diversity, as in the 
example of the differences of the cognition of a hair 
and the like, 

“ Then it is not to be doubted that it is characterised as 
percipient and percept.” 

Thus it has been evinced that intellect, as affected 
bv beginninaless ideation, manifests itself under diverse 
forms. 

When, therefore, by constancy of reflection (on tlie four 
points of view) aforesaid, all ideation has been interrupted, 
there arises knowledge purged from the illusions which 
take the form of objects, such illusions being now melted 
away ; and this is technically called MulLodaifn (the grand 
exaltation, emancipation). 

Others again (the t^antnintikas) hold that the position 
that there is no external world is untenable, as wanting 
evidence. Xor (they contend) can it be maintained that 
invariability of simultaneous cognition is an evidence, for 
this simultaneous cognition which you accept as proof of 
the identity of subject and object is iiiilecisive, being found 
in dubious and in contrar}' instances. If you rejoin (they 
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proceed) : Let tliere be a proof of this identity, and let this 
proof be invariability of simultaneous cogiiitioii, — we refuse 
this, because inasmuch as cognition must ultimately have 
some object, it is manifested in duality, and because such 
invariability of simultaneity as to time and place is im- 
possible. Moreover (they continue), if the object, blue 
or whatever it be, were only a form of cognition, it 
should be presented as Eijv, not as Hoc cdiquid, because 
the cognition and the object would he identical. Perhap.s 
you will say ; A blue form consisting of cognition is 
illusorily presented as external and as other than self, and 
consequently the Ego is not suggested ; and so it has been 
said — 

“ This side of knowledge which aiipears external to the 
other portion, 

“ This appear.ance of duality in the unity of cognition is 
an illusion.” 

And again — 

‘■The jirinciple to 1:6 known as internal al.-o manifests 
itself as if it were external.” 

To this we reply (say the Suutruntikns) : This is unten- 
able, fur if there be no external objects, there being no 
genesis of such, the comparison “as if they were external” 
is illegitimate. Xo man in his senses would say, “ Yasu- 
iiiitra looks like the son of a childless mother.” Again, if 
the manifestation of identity be proved by the illusoriness 
of the presentment of duality, and the piresentmeut of 
duality be proved illusory by the manifestation of identity, 
you are involved in a luuical circle. AVithout controversy 
we observe that cognitions take external things, blue or 
whatever they may be, as their objects, and do not take 
merely internal mouilications as such, and we see that 
men in their everyday life overlook their internal states. 
Thus this armimeiit which you adduce to prove that there 
is differeuce hetwceii subject ami object, turns out a mere 
ahsurdity, like milky fond made of cow-iluiig. When tlieii 
you say ■• as if it were external,” you must already suppose 
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ail external ijeixipihilc., and your own arruvv tvili return 
upon yon and wound you. 

If any one onject that the extenialit}' of an object 
synchronous with the coynition is inadmissible, we (Sau- 
trantikas) reply tliat this objection is inadmissible, inasmuch 
as the subject in juxtaposition to the sensory imposes its 
form upon the cognition then in production, and the 
object is inferrible from the form thus imposed. The 
interrogation and resnonse mi this point have been thus 
summarised — 

“If it be asked, How can there bo a jjcrtipihih^ 
They recognise pierceptihiliry, 

“ And a coinpeteiit infeixibility of the individual thing 
is its imposition of its form.” 

To exemplify. As nourishment is inferred from a 
thriving look, as nationality is inferred from language, 
and as affection is inferred from Hurried movements, so 
from the form of knowledge a kiiowable may be inferred. 
Therefore it has been said — 

“ TVith half (of itself) the object moulds (the cognition) 
without losing the nature of a half; 

“The evidence, tlierehu'e, of the recognition of a know- 
able is the nature of the kiiowable.” 

For consciousness of the cognition cuniioc be the being 
of the cognition, for this consciousness is everywhere alike, 
and if iiidiilerence were t'l attach itself to this, it wonl I 
reduce all things to indifference. Accordingly the formal 
argument for the existence of external things : Those things 
which while a thing exists appear only at times, all depeiiil 
upon something else than that thing; as, for instance, it I 
do not wish to speak or to walk, presentments of speaking 
or walking must su])pjose others desirous of speaking or 
walking; and in like maimer the jueseiitnieiits of activity 
under discussion, while there exists the recognition of a 
subject of them, are only at times manifested as blue and 
so forth. Of these, the recognition of a subject is the 
presentation of the Ego, the manifestation as blue and 
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SO forth is a presentment of activity, as it has been 
said — 

“ That is a recounition of a subject which is conversant 
about the Ego : 

“ That is a presentment of activity which manifests 
bine and the rest.” 

Over and above, tljerefore, the complement of subject- 
recognitions. let it be understood that there is an e.Kternal 
object world perceptilde, which is the cause of preseiit- 
rnents of activity ; and that this external world does nut 
rise into being only from time to time on occasion of pre- 
sentments resulting from ideation. 

According to the view of the Sensationalists (vijfid- 
narddiii), ideation is a power of generating such and 
such sensations (or presentments of activity) in subject- 
recognitions which exist as a single stream. The matur- 
escence of this power is its readiness to produce its effect ; 
of this the result is a j.resentment (or sensation) ; the 
antecedent momentary object (sensation) in ilie mental 
tiain is accepted as the cause, no other mental tiain being 
admitted to exercise such causality. It must therefore be 
stated that all moineutary objects (fleeting seusatioii.s) iu 
the subject-consciousness are alike able to bring about that 
niaturescciice of ideation in the subject-con«ciousiu, ss, which 
maturesceiice is productive of presentments of activity. 
If any one (of the=:e fleeting sensations) had not this power, 
none would pu^se^s it, all existing alike in the stream of 
suLject-recoguitioiis. On the supposition that they all 
have this power, the effect.s cannot be diversified, and 
therefore any intelligent man, however unwilling, if he 
has a clear understanding, iimst decide, without putting 
out of sight the testimony of his cousciousncss, that to 
account for the occasional nature (of sen.se percepts) the 
six cognitions of sound, touch, colour, taste, and smell, of 
pleasure, and so forth, are produced on occasion of four 
conditions. These four conditions are known as (i.) the 
data, (2.) the suggestion, (3.) the medium, and (4.) the 
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dominant (organ). Of these, the form of hlue or the like 
arises from the condition of blue data in the understanding 
in which there is a manifestation of blue or the like, which 
manifestation is styled a cognition. The resuscitation of 
forms or cognitions arises from suggestion as a condition. 
The restriction to the apprehension of this or that object 
arises from the medium, light, for instance, as a condition, 
and from the dominant, the eye, for example, as another 
condition. The eye, as determinant of one particular 
cognition (form) where taste, &c., might have been ecjiially 
cognised, is able to become dominaiit ; for in everyday 
life he who determines is regarded as dominant. We 
must thus recognise four causes of plca.-^ure and the rest 
which constitute the understanding and its modifications. 

So also the universe, which consists of mind and its 
modifications, is of five kinds, entitled (i.) the sensational, 
(2.) the perceptional, (3.) the aflectional, (4.) the verbal, 
and (5.) the impressional. Of these, the sensible world 
{riiim-skandha) is the sense organs and their objects, 
according to the etymology, viz., that objects are discrimi- 
nated {i''iL(ypyante) by these. The perceptional world is the 
.stream of subject-recognitions and of presentments of 
activity. The affectional world is the stream of feelings 
of pleasure and pain generated by the two aforesaid 
worlds. The verbal (or symbolical) w'orlJ is the stream of 
cognitions conversant about words — the words “ cow,” and 
so forth. The impressional world is the miseries, as desire, 
aversion, &c., caused by the affectional world, the lesser 
miseries, as conceit, pride, &c., and merit and demerit. 

Eeflecting, therefore, that this universe is pain, an abode 
of pain, and an instrument of pain, a man should acquire 
a knowledge of the principles, the method of suppressing 
this pain. Hence it has been said — 

“ The principles sanctioned by Buddha are to the saint 
the four methods of suppressing the aggregate of 
pain.” ' 

* Cf. Burnouf, Lotus, p. 520. — Should we read saniiidai/n ’ 
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In these words the sense of pain is known to every one ; 
the “ aggregate ” means the cause of pain. This aggregate 
is twofold, as (i.) determined by concurrence; or (2.) deter- 
mined by causation. Of these, there is an aphorism com- 
prising the aggregate determined by concurrence, “ wliich 
other causes resort to this effect;” the condition of these 
causes thus proceeding is concurrence; the concurrence of 
causes is the result of this only, and not of any conscious 
being, — such is the meaning of the aphorism. To exemplify 
this. A germ, caused by a seed, is generated by the con- 
currence of six elements. Of these, earth as an element 
produces hardness and smell in the germ; water as an 
element produces viscidity and moisture ; light as an 
element produces colour and warmth ; air as an element 
produces touch and motion ; ether as an element produces 
expansion and sound ; the season as an element produces 
a fitting soil, Ac. The aphorism comprising the aggregate 
determined by causation is: ‘'"With the Tathacatas the 
nature of these conditions is fixed by production, or by 
non-production ; there is continuance as a condition, and 
determination by a condition, and conformity of the pro- 
duction to the cause ; ” that is to say, according to the doc- 
trine of the Tathagata Luddha.s, the nature of these condi- 
tions, that is, the causal relation between the cause and 
effect, results from production or from non-production. 
That which comes into being, provided that something 
exists, is the effect of that as its cause ; such is the expla- 
nation of the nature (or causal relation). Continuance as 
a condition is where the effect is not found' without its 
cause. The (abstract) affix tul (in the word sthitita) has 
the sense of the concrete. Determination by a condition 
is the determination of the effect by the cause. Here some 
one might interpose the remark that the relation of cause 
and effect cannot exist apart from some conscious agent. 
For this reason it is added that there existing a cau.^e, 
conformity of the genesis to that cause is the nature 
which is fixed in conditions (that is, in causes and 
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effects) ; and in ail this no intelligent designer is oi)3ervedd 
To illustrate this, the cansal determination of a genesis to 
be gone through is as follows : — From the seed the germ, 
from the germ the stalk, from the stalk the hollow stem, 
from the hollow stem the bud, from the bud the spicules, 
from the spicules the blossom, from the Ido.ssom the fruit. 
In this external aU'-Treeate neither the cause, the seed and 
the rest, nor the effect, the germ and the rest, has any 
consciousness of bringing a germ into being, or of being 
lirniight into being by the seed. In like manner in mental 
facts two causes are to be recognised. There is a whole 
ocean of scientific matter before us, but we desist, aiipreuen- 
sive of makinu our treatise unduly proli.v. 

Emancipation is the suppression of these tv.’o causal 
aggregates, or the rise of pure cognition subsequent to 
such suppression The method (patli, roa<l) is tlie mode of 
suppressing them. And this method is tho knowledge of 
the principles, and this knowledge accrues from former 
ideas. Such is tho Iiighe't mystery. The name Sautran- 
tika arose from the fact tliat the venerated Buddha said 
to certain of his disciples who a.sked what was the ultimate 
purport {antii; of the aphorism (si'dnt), “As you have in- 
quired the final purport of the aphoiism, be Sautrdntikas.” 

Certain Bauddha', though there e.xist the external world, 
consistiiie of odours, Ac., and the internal, consisting of 
colours, Ac., ill order to produce unbelief in these, declared 
the universe to be a void. These the venerated Buddha 
styled Prathamika (primary) disciples. A second school, 
attached to the apprehension of .sensations only, maintain 
that sensation is the only reality. A third school, who 


1 Cf. G, H. Lewe^’ History of 
rhiloaophy, vul. 1 . p. “We not 

only see that the architect’s plan 
determined the arrangement of 
materials in the house, but "vve s^ee 
why it must ha\ e done because 
the material have no spontaneous 
t-iidency to urnup themselves into 
houses : that not beinu a recognised 


property of bricks, mortar, wood, 
and glass. But ^\'hat U’e know of 
organic materials is that they have 
this spontaneous tendency to arrange 
themselves in d'-flnite forms ; pre- 
cisely as we >ee chemical substances 
arranging themselves in definite 
form.') without the intervention of 
any extra-chemical agency.” 
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contend that both are true (the internal and the external), 
and maintain that sensible objects are inferrible. Others 
hold all this to be absurd language {rirndiJhd hhdslid), and 
are known under the designation of Yaibluishikas. Their 
technical language springs up as follows : — According to 
the doctrine of inferrible sensibles, there being no percep- 
tible object, and consequently no object from which a 
universal rule can be attained, it will be impossible that 
any illation should take place, and therefore a contradiction 
will emerge to the consciousness of all niankiuJ. Objects, 
therefore, are of two kinds, sensible and cogitable. Of 
these apprehension is a non-discriminative instrument of 
knowledge as other than mere representation ; cognition 
which is discriminative is not a form of evidence, as being 
a merely ideal cognition. Therefore it has been said — 

“ Apprehension, exempt from ideality and not illusory, 
is non-discriminative. Discrimination, as resulting 
from the appearances of things, is without con- 
troversy an illusion. 

“ The perceptible evidence of things is perception : if 
it were aught else, 

“There could neither be things, nor evidence of things 
derived from verbal communication, inference, or 
sense.” 

Here some one may say ; If discriminative cognition be 
unautheutic, how is the apprehension of real objects by one 
energising thereon and the universal conseiitiency of man- 
kind to be accounted for ? Let it be replied : This question 
does not concern us, for these may be accounted for by 
the possibility of an indirect a]iprehension of objects, just 
as if we suppose the light of a gem to bo a gem (we may 
yet handle the gem, because it underlies the light, while 
if we were to take nacre for silver, we could not lay hold 
of any silver). The rest ha: been fully discussed in 
describing the Sautrantikas (cf. p. 27), and therefore neeU 
not here be further detailed. 

It should not be contended that a diversity of instruction 
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according to the disciples’ modes of thought is not tra- 
ditional (or orthodox); for it is said in the gloss on the 
Bodha-chitta — 

“ The instructions of the leader of mankind (Buddha) 
accommodating themselves to the character and dis- 
position (of those who are to be taught), 

“ Are said to be diverse in many ways, according to a 
plurality of methods. 

“For as deep or superficial, and sometimes both deep 
and superficial, 

“Instructions are diverse, and diverse is the doctrine of 
a universal void which is a negation of duality.” 

It is well known in Buddhist doctrine that the worship 
of the twelve inner seats {uyatana) is conducive to felicity. 

“ After acquiring wealth in abundance, the twelve inner 
seats 

“ Are to be thoroughly reverenced ; what use of reveren- 
cing aught else below ? 

“ The five organs of knowledge, the five organs of action, 

“The common sensory and the intellect have been 
described by the wise as the twelve inner seats.” 

The system of the Buddhists is described as follows in 
the Viveka-vilasa : — 

“ Of the Bauddhas Sugata (Buddha) is the deity, and the 
universe is momentarily fluxional ; 

“ The following four principles in order are to be known 
by the name of the noble truths : — 

“ Pain, the inner seats, and from them an aggregate is 
held,i 

“ And the path (method) ; of all this let the explication 
be heard in order. 

“ Pain, and the skamlJias of the embodied one, which are 
declared to be five, — 

“ Sensation, consciousness, name, impression, and form. 

“The five organs of sense, the five objects of sense, 
sound and the rest, the common sensory, 

^ These are not the usual four ‘ .sublime truths ; ’ cf. p. ro. 
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“ And (the intellect) the abode of merit, — these are the 
twelve inner seats. 

“ This should be the complement of desire and so forth, 
when it arises in the heart of man. 

“ Under the name of soul’s own nature, it should be 
the aysjretrate. 

“ The fixed idea that all impressions are momentary, 

“ This is to be known as the path, and is also styled 
emancipation. 

“ Furthermore, there are two instruments of science, 
perception and inference. 

“ The Uauddhas are well known to be divided into four 
sects'j'The Yaibhashikas and the rest. 

“ The Ytubhashika highly esteems an object concomitant 
■to the cognition ; 

“ The SautiT mtika allows no external object apprehen- 
sible by perception ; 

“The Yogachara admits only intellect accompanied 
twith forms ; 

“The Madhyamikas hold mere consciousness self-sub- 
'sisteut. 

“All the four (sects of) Bauddhas proclaim the same 
emancipation, 

“ Arising from the extirpation of desire, &c., the stream 
of cognitions and impressions. 

“ The skill garment, the water-pot, the tonsure, the rags, 
the single meal in the forenoon, 

“ The congregation, and the red vesture, are adopted by 
the 1 Sauddha mendicants.'’ A. E. G. 

^ Miidhava jirobably derived (a?, €.</., that of Sfunnchiya or bCi/iLU- 

of his knowledge of Buddhi.-^t doc- day<f, v'tc ) stem to be at vaiiance 
trines from Brahmanical wtiiks ; Coll- with thu::e given in Buddhist 
sequently some of hi- explanations works. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE ARHATA SYSTEM. 

The Gymnosophists ^ (Jainas), rejecting these opinions of 
the Muktakachchhas,- and maintaining continnecl existence 
to a certain extent, overthrow the doctrine of the momen- 
tariness of everytliing. (They say) : If no continuing 
soul is accepted, then even the arrangement of the means 
for attaining umrldly fruit in this life will be useless. 
But surely this can never he imagined as possible — that 
one should act and another reap the consequences ! There- 
fore as this conviction, I who previously did the deed, 
am the person who now reap its consequences,” establishes 
undoubtedly the existence of a continuing soul, which 
remains constant through the previous and the subsequent 
period, the discriminating Jaina Arhats reject as unten- 
able the doctrine of momentary existence, i.e., an exist- 
ence which lasts only an instant, and has no previous or 
subsequent part. 

But the opponent may maintain, “ The unbroken stream 
(of momentary sensations) has been fairly proved by argu- 
ment, so who can prevent it ? In this way, since our 
tenet has been demonstrated by the argument, ‘ whatever 
is, is momentary, Ac.,’ it follows that in each parallel line 
of successive experiences the previous consciousness is the 
agent and the subsequent one reaps the fruit. Nor may 

‘ Virasanas, “ without garments.” liarity of <ir. s--, apparently a habit 

- “ The Buddhists are also called of « e.aring the hem of the lower 
ilultahn-hchhas, alluding to a pecu- garnieut untuched.” Cokhroolc. 
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you object that, ‘if this were true, effects might extend 
beyond all bounds ’—[i.c., A might act, and B receive the 
punishment] — because there is an essentially controlling 
relation in the very nature of cause and effect. Thus we 
see that when mango seeds, after being steeped in sweet 
juices, are planted in prepared soil, there is a definite 
certainty that sweetness will be found in the shoot, the 
stalk, the stem, the branches, the peduncle, &c., and so on 
by an unbroken series to the fruit itself ; or again, when 
cotton seeds have been S2triukled with lac juice, there will 
be a similar certainty of finding, through tlie same series 
of shoot, &c., an ultimate redness in the cotton. xVs it 
has been said — 

“ ‘ In whatever series of successive states the original 
impression of the action was produced, 

“ ‘ There verily accrues the result, just like the redness 
produced in cotton. 

“ ‘ When lac juice, &e., are jwured on the flower of the 
citron, &c., 

“ ‘ A certain capacity is produced in it, — do vou not see 
it ? ”’ 

But all this is only a drowning man’s catching at a 
straw, for it is overthrown by the following dilemma : — 

In the example of the “ cloud,” &c. [mjrm, p. 1 5], was 
your favourite “ momeiitariness ” proved by this very proof 
or by some other ? It could not be the former, because 
your alleged momeiitariness is not always directly visible 
in the cloud, and consequently, as your example is not 
an ascertained fact, your siippiosed inference falls to the 
ground. Xur can it be tlie latter — because you might 
always prove your doctrine of momeiitariness by this new 
proof (if you had it), and coiLsequeiitly your argument 
regarding all existence [“whatever is, is momentary,” 
&c.] would become needless. If you take as your defini- 
tion of “existence” “that which inoduces an effect,” this 
will not hold, as it would include even the bite of a snake 
imagined in the rope, since this undoubtedly produces tlie 
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effect [of fear]. Hence it has been said that the definition 
of an existence is “ that which possesses an origin, an end, 
and an [intermediate] duration.” 

As for what was said [in p. i6] that “the momentari- 
ness of objects is proved by the fact that the contrary 
assumption leads to contradictory attributes of capacity 
and want of capacity existing contemporaneously,” fMt 
also is wrong — for the alleged contradiction is not proved, 
as the holders of the Syad-vada ^ doctrine [rc/c infrci] 
willingly admit the indeterminateness of the action of 
causes. As for what was said of the example of the 
cotton, that is only mere words, since no proof is given, 
and we do not accept even in that instance a separate 
destruction [at each moment]. And again, your supposed 
continued series cannot be demonstrated without some 
subject to give it coherence, as has been said, “ In indi- 
vidual things which are of the same class or successively 
produced or in mutual contact, there may be a continued 
series; and this series is held to be one [throughout 
all”]. 

Xor is our objection obviated by your supposed definite 
relation between causes and effects. For even on your 
own admission it would follow that something experienced 
by the teacher’s min'l might be remembered by that of 
the pupil whom he had formed, or the latter might ex- 
perience the fruits of merit which the former had accpiircd; 
and thus we should have the twofold fault that the tiling 

O 

done passed away without result, and that the fruit of the 
thing not done was eiijisyed. This has been said by the 
author of the Siddhasenavakya — 

“ The loss of the thing done. — the enjoyment of the fruit 
of a thing not dene. — the dis.solution of all existence, — 
and the abolition of memory, — bold indeed is the Buddhist 
antagonist, when, in the teeth of these four objections, 
he seeks to establish his doctrine of momentarv destruc- 
tion ! ” 

^ In f 2^. line 3, re.^nl 
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Moreover, (on your supposition of momentary existence), 
as at the time of the perception (the second moment) the 
object (of the first moment) does not exist, and similarly 
at the time of the object's existence the perception does 
not exist, there can be no such things as a perceiver and 
a thing perceived, and consefj[uently the whole course of 
the world would come to an end. Nor may you suppose 
that the object and the perception are simultaneous, be- 
cause this would imply that, like the two horns of an 
animal, they did not stand in tlie relation of cause and 
effect [as this relation necessarily involves succession], 
and consecpiently the Alumhana. or the object’s data 
[sujjm, p. 29], would be abolished as one of the four con- 
current causes (pmfyaya)} 

If you say that '• the object may still be perceived, 
inasmuch as it will impress its form on the perception, 
even though the one may have existed in a different 
moment from the other,” this too will not hold. Por if 
you maintain that the knowledge acquired by perception 
has a certain form impressed upon it, you are met by the 
impossibility of explaining how a momentary perception 
can possess the power of impressing a form ; and if you 
say that it has no form impressed upon it, you are equally 
met by the fact that, if we are to avoid incongruity, there 
must be some definite condition to determine the perception 
and knowledge in each several case. Thus by perception 
the abstract consciousness, wliich before existed uninflu- 
enced by the external object, becomes modified under the 
form of a jar, &c., with a definite reference to each man’s 
])ersonality [hr.. I see the jar], and it is not merely the 
passive recipient of a reflection like a mirror. Aloreover, 
if the peivpiition onlv reproduced the form of the object, 
there would be an end of using such words as " far,” 
“near,” &c., of the objects.- Nor can you accept this 
conclusion, “ as exactly in accordance with your own 

^ I to rt-ail in p, 26, line 5, nifrn. >jrdhifasi/a for agrdhyasja. 

' A-i the>f terms iitct.‘s-.arily relate to the perceiver. 
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views,” because, in spite of all our logic, the stubborn 
fact remains that we do use such phrases as “ the moun- 
tain is nearer ” or “ further,” “lone;” or “ lar£;e.” Nor may 
you say that “it is the object (which supplies the form) 
that really possesses these qualities of being ‘ further,’ &c., 
and they are applied by a fashion of speech to the per- 
ception [though not really belonging to it ”] — because we 
do not find that this is the ease in a mirror it does 
not become a far reflection because it represents a far 
object.] And again, as the perception produced by an 
object follows it in assuming the form of blue, so too, if 
the object be insentient, it ought equally to assume its 
form and so become itself insentient. And thus, accord- 
ing to the proverb, “ wishing to grow, you have destroyed 
your root,” and your cause has fallen into hopeless diffi- 
culties. 

If, in your wish to escape this difficulty, you assert that 
“the perception does not follow the object in being in- 
sentient,” then there would be no perception that the 
object is insentient,^ and so it is a case of the proverb, 
“While he looks for one thing which he has lost, another 
drops.” “ But wiiat harm will it be if there is no percep- 
tion of a thing’s being insentient?” [We reply], that if 
its being insentient is not perceived, while its blue form 
is perceived, the two may be quite distinct [and as different 
from each other as a jar and cloth], or it may be a case of 
“ indeterminatene.ss” [so that the two may be only occasion- 
ally found together, as smoke with tire]. And again, if in- 
sentience is not perceived contemporaneously with the blue 
form, how could there then be conformity between them 
[so that both the blue and the insentience should together 
constitute the character of the thing i] We might just as 
weU maintain that, on perceiving a post, the uuperceived 
universe entered into it as also constituting its character.^ 

‘ I correct the re.uling may be lu.t seen though the 

hanahi to tosi/d gralainaiii 'tinyd is seen, tht-n I may say that the 
being i?: the avayaan, and the uuperceived 

- I. if you say that the aiaijava three worlds its aiofira ! 
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All this collection of topics for proof has been discussed 
at full length by the Jaina authors, Pratapacliandra and 
others, in the Pramcyahamalarnurtandci, &c., and is here 
omitted for fear of swelling the book too much. 

Therefore those who wish for the sumnium ho/ium of 
mail must not accept the doctrine of Buddha, but rather 
honour only the Arhata doctrine. The Arhat’s nature 
has been thus described by Arhachchandi'a-buri,i in his 
Apia niscliaydla iil'dra. 

“The divine Aiiiat is the supreme lord, the omniscient 
one, who has overcome all faults, desire, See ., — adored by 
the three worlds, the declarer of things as they are.” 

But may it not be objected that no such omniscient soul 
can enter the path of proof, since none of the five affinua- 
tive proofs can be found to apply, as has been declared by 
Tautiitita [Bhatta Ivunuirila-] f 

1. “No omniscient being is seen by the sense here in 
this world by ourselves or others ; nor is there any part 
of him seen which might help us as a sign to infer his 
existence. 

2. “Nor is there any injunction (ci'Uti) of scripture 
which reveals an eternal omniscient one, nor can the mean- 
ing of the explanatory passages (arthacdi/a) be applied 
here. 

3. “His existence is not declared by those passages 
which refer to cpiite other topics ; and it cannot be con- 
tained in any emphatic repetitions {anurddu';, as it had 
never been mentioned elsewliere before. 

4. “An omniscient being who had a beginiiiiig can 
never be the subject of the eternal Vela ; and how can 
he be established by a made and spurious Veda ? 

5. “ Do you say that this onmiscieiit one is accepted on 

^ I read avJaitsiarupam arhach- Kumaiila had .1 little reicntiiH^ to- 
chandra in p. 27, line 3, infi-a. \var<U thc-.Tania- at th*- end of his life. 

- The following pa'sa;4e oc'ciir^ in I£e repented of havinu so cruelly pur- 
some pait of Kuiiiiiila’s writinc-^ in s!LCutu<l them, and uekuowledtitd 
an arj^umeiit a^^i^in-'t the Jaiiias. It that tlh.re •^onie truth in their 
is curious that iu the Safikara-diir\i- teachiiiu. ka.'ckid 

java, cha]>. 1\., it is rueiitioned that vidyidtso jutHh. 
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his own word ' How can you establish either when they 
thus both depend on reciprocal support ? 

6. “[If you say,] ‘The saying is true because it was 
uttered by one omniscient, and this proves the Arhat’s 
existence ; ’ how can either point be established without 
some previously established foundation ? 

7. “But they who accept a [supposed] omniscient on 
the baseless word of a parviscient know nothing of the 
meaning of a real omniscient’s words. 

8. “ And again, if we now could see anything like an 
omniscient being, we might have a chance of recof-nis- 
ing him by the [well-known fourth] proof, comparison 
{upamuiw.j. 

9. “And the teaching of Buddlia [as well as that of Jina], 
which embraces virtue, vice, Ac., would not be established 
as authoritative, if there were not in him the attribute of 
omniscience,^ and so on.’’ 

We reply as follows : — As for the supposed contradiction 
of an Arhat's existence, derived from the failure of the 
five aihrmative proofs, — this is untenable, because there 
are proofs, as inference, &c., which do establish ^ his 
existence. Thu= any soul will become omniscient when, 
(its natural capacity for grasping all objects remaining 
the same), the hindrances to such knowledge are done 
away. Whatever thing has a natural capacity fur know- 
ing any object, will, when its hindrances to such knowledge 
are clone away, actually know it, just as the sense of 
vision cognises form, directly the hindrances of darkness, 
&c., are removed. Xow there is such a soul, which has 
its hindrances done away, its natural capacity fur grasp- 

^ Kuinarila trie'' to prove that no wnyM not be tiue and authoritative, 
.<uch bein;_^ can exi't. existence but w c !;ee that thev are. therefore 

i> nut e^tabli-?hed bv any one of the he i'' omniscient.” He an‘=^wer.s by 
five recoynii'cti }>roofs, — the .''ixth, retorting that the .'amo argument 
ohh'ira, Ijeinc ne^gative. is, of course, mi-ht be used <<f Buddha bv a Bud- 
iiot applicable. I understand the dbi'-t; and the Jaina himself would 
ia>t sloka a^ ^ho\\^nl; the inapplic- di^clllow it in that cti^e, it cannot be 
ability of ” I'lV'imiption ” or a rthd- convincing in hi-s own. 

A .Tama would .'^ay, ‘‘If the - In p 29, line 2, read 
Arhat wt-r- not omniscient, hinwoiaU itdaL'^ijo. fur tat^adbluivodclasiia. 
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ing all things reinaming unchanged; therefore there is 
an omniscient being. Nor is the assertion unestablished 
that the soul has a natural capacity for grasping all things ; 
for otherwise the Mimamsist could not maintain that a 
knowledge of all possible cases can be produced by the 
authoritative injunction of a text/ — nor could there other- 
wise be the knowledge of universal propositions, such as 
that in our favourite argument, “ All things are indeter- 
minate from the very fact of their existence ” [and, of 
course, a follower of the Nyaya will grant that universal 
propositions can be known, though he will dispute the 
truth of this particular one]. Now it is clear that the 
teachers of the Purva iliinainsa accept the thesis that the 
soul has a natural capacity fur grasping all things ; since 
they allow that a knowledge embracing all things can be 
produced bj- the discussion uf inj unctions and prohibitions, 
as is said [by Sahara in his commentary on the Sutras, 
i. I, 2], “A precept makes known the past, the present, 
the future, the minute, the obstructed, the distant, Ac.” 
Nor can you say that "it is impossible to destroy the 
obstructions which hinder the soul’s knowing all things.” 
because we [Jainas] are convinced that there are certain 
special means to destroy these obstructions, viz., the three 
[“■ gems ’’], right intuition, &c. By this charm also, all 
inferior assaults of argument can he put to flight. 

But the Naiyayika may interpose, “ You talk of the 
])ure iutelligeucc. which, after all hindrances arc done 
away, sees all ohjects, having sense-perception at its 
height ; but this is irrelevant, because there can be no 
liindrnr.ce to the omniscient, as from all eternity he has 
been always liberated.” We reply that there i.s no proof 
of your eternally liberated being. There caiiiioi he an 
omniscient who is eternally “liberated,” from the very 
fact of his being “liberated,” like other liberated persons, 
— since the use of the term “liberated” necessarily im- 

^ In p. 20, line o. ft-r pilhihu'tlifjnandt noti-atty, I propose to read 

7-iVdhh '/‘‘'‘u' 
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plies the having been previously bomid ; and if the latter 
is absent, the former must be too, as is seen in the case of 
the ether. “ But is not this being's existence definitely 
proved by his being the maker of that eternal series of 
effects, the earth, &c. ? according to the well-known argu- 
ment, ‘ the earth, ice., must have had a maker, because they 
have the nature of effects, as a jar.’” This argument, 
however, will not hold, because you cannot prove that they 
have the nature of effects. You cannot establish this from 
the fact of their being composed of parts, because this 
supposition falls upon the horns of a dilemma. Does this 
“ being composed of parts” mean (i.) the being in contact 
Avith the parts ; or (ii.) “ the being in intimate relation to 
the parts; or (iii.) the being produced from parts;” or 
(iv.) the being a substance in intimate relation ; or (v.) 
the being the object of an idea involving the notion of 
parts ? 

Xot fhc first, because it would apply too widely, as it 
would include ether [since this, though not itself composed 
of parts, is in contact with the parts of other things ;] nor 
the second, because it would similarly include genus, dtc. 
[as this resides in a substance by intimate relation, and 
yet itself is not composed of parts :] nor the third, because 
this involves a term (“produced'’) just as much disputed 
as the one directly in question ; ^ nor the /oz(rf7t, because 
its neck is caught in the pillory of the following alterna- 
tive : — Do you mean by your phrase used above that it 
is to be a substance, and to have something else in in- 
timate relation to itself, — or do you mean that it must 
have intimate relation to something else, in order to 
be valid for your argument ? If you say the former, it 
will erpially apply to etlier. since this is a substance, and 
has its qualities resident in it by intimate relation ; if you 
say the latter, your new position involves as much dispute 
as the original point, since you would have to prove the 
existence of intimate relatirm in tlie iiurts, or the so-called 

^ Jtwya i'i included in Kdrya and di-'puted. 
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“ intimate causes/’ \vliicli yoti mean by ‘ something else.” 
We use these terms in comj)liance "with your terniinologv ; 
but, of course, from our point of view, we do n(jt allow 
such a thing as “ intimate relation,” as tliere is no proof of 
its existence. 

Xor can the fifth alternative be allowed, because this 
would reach too far as it would include soul, d:c., since 
soul can be the object of an idea involving the notion 
of parts, and yet it is acknowledged to be not an effect.^ 
Xor can you maintain that the soul may still be indiscerp- 
tible in itself, but by reason of its connection with some- 
thing possessing parts may itself become metaphorically 
the object of an idea involving the notion of parts, 
because there is a mutual contradiction in the idea of 
that which has no parts and that which is all-pervading, 
just as the atom [which is indisccrptible but not ali- 
pervading]. 

And, moreover, is there only one maker? Or, again, i' 
he independent ? 

Ill the former ease your position will apply too far, as 
it will extend erroneou.sly to palaces, etc., where we see for 
ourselves the work of many ditferent men, as carpenters, 
&c., and [in the second case] if all the world were produced 
by this one maker, all other agents would he superfluous. 
As it has been said iu the V'daixujeistnti, or “ PraiS’* efl’ 
Jina 

1. “There is oue eternal maker for the world, all- 
pervading, independent, and true ; they have none of 
these inextricable delusions, wiiose teacher art tliov.” 

And again — 

2. “ There is here no maker acting by his own free will, 
else his influence would extend to the making of a mat. 
What would he the use of youi'clf or all the artisans, ii 
iswara fabricates the three worlds ? ” 

^ Thur> “I am possessed of a predicate invohiii^ tlx U'-tiuii .,f 
Ijodv” {llIliiih S'ariri), “‘my hniid,” parts is applied t«> thr .'MuI “ I " 
kc.l are all sentence* in uhich a 
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Therefore it is right to hold, as we do, that omniscience 
is produced when the hiudrauces are removed by the three 
means before alluded to. 

Xor need the objection be made that “ right intuition,” 
&c., are impossible, as there is no other teacher to go to, — 
because this universal knowledge can be produced by the 
inspired works of former omniscient Jiuas. Xur is our 
doctrine liable to the imputation of such faults as Antjon- 
yusrayatd} &c., because we accept an eternal succession 
of revealed doctrines and omniscient teachers, like the end- 
less series of seed springing from shoot and shoot from 
seed. So much for tliis preliminary discussion. 

The well-known triad called the three gems, right 
intuition, &c., are thus described in the Pciranidgamasdni 
(which is devoted to the exposition of the doctrines of the 
Arhats)— “Eight intuition, right knowledge, right conduct 
are the path of liberation.” This has been thus e.xplaiued 
by Yogadeva: — 

(c(.) When the meaning of the predicaments, the soul, 
&c., has been declared Iw an Arhat in exact accordance 
with their reality, absolute faith in the teaching, i.e., the 
entire absence of any contrary idea, is •’ right intuition.” 
And to this effect runs the Tutti-diiha-sut/-a, “ Paith in the 
predicaments - is right ‘ intuition.' ” Or, as another defini- 
tion gives it, “ Acquiescence in tlie predicaments declared 
by a Jina is called ‘ right faith ; ’ it is produced either by 
natural character or by the guru’s instruction.'' “ Xatural 
character” meaus the soul's own nature, independent of 
another’s teaching; “instruction” is the knowledge pro- 
duced by the teaching of another in the form of explana- 
tion, Ac. 

{h.) “ Eight knowledge ” is a knowledge of the predica- 
ments, soul, &c., according to their real nature, uudiaturbed 
by any illusion or doubt ; as it has been .said — 

^ Reasoning in a circle. I sup- that it is actually boriiu out in a case 
pose the kc. includes the Anavasthd- before everybody's eye^.. 
do.^ha or reasoning arf innnitum. He - In p. 31. line 5, infra, read tat- 
accepts the supposed fault, and holds tvdrtJic foi t'ittLarthaiiL. 
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“ That knowledge, which embraces conciselv or in detail 
the predicaments as they actually are, is called ‘ right 
knowledge ’ by the wise.” 

This knowledge is fivefold as divided into mati, snda, 
avadhi, manas-parydyu, and Icerala; as it has been said, 
“ 2 Iati, snda, avadhi, manas-pary&ya, and Jcevala, these 
are knowledge.” The meaning of this is as follows : — 

1. Mati is that by which one cognises an object through 
the operation of the senses and the mind, all okstructions 
of knowledge being abolished. 

2. Srutn is the clear knowledge produced by mati, all 
the obstructions of knowledge being abolished. 

3. Avadhi is the knowledge of special objects caused 
by the abolition of hindrances, which is eftected by “ right 
intuition,” drc.’^ 

4. Manas-parydya is the clear definite knowledge of 
another’s thoughts, produced l>y the abolition of all the 
obstructions of knowledge caused by the veil of envy. 

5. Kcvala is that pure unalloyed knowledge for the sake 
of which ascetics practise various kinds of penance. 

The first of these (mati) is not self-cognised, the other 
four are. Thus it has been said — 

“True knowledge is a proof which nothing can over- 
throAV, and which manifests itself as well as its object ; it 
is both supersensuous and itself an object of cognition, as 
the object is determined in two ways.” 

But the full account of the further minute divisions must 
be got from the authoritative treatise above-iiientiuned. 

(c.) “ Eight conduct ” is the abstaining from all actions 
tending to evil courses by one who possesses faith and 
knowledge, and who is diligent in cutting off the series of 
actions and their effects which constitutes niuiidaiie exist- 
ence. This has been explained at length by the Arhat — 

I. “Eight conduct is described as the entire relinquish- 

^ I read in p. 32^ line 9, Samifiig- by the abolition of hindrances pro- 
dai'Mimidi for asnntna^darianddi ; duceJ by the qualities, wrong m- 
but the old text may mean “caubed tuition," <S:c. 
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ment of blamable impulses ; this has been subjected to a 
fivefold division, as the ‘five vows,’ ahirasd, sunrita, astcya, 
bralimacliaryd, and aparigraha} 

2. “The ‘vow’ of is the avoidance of injuring 

life by any act of thoughtlessness in any movable or 
immovable thing. 

3. “ A kind, salutary, and truthful speech is called the 
‘vmw’ of sunrita. That truthful speech is not truthful, 
which is unkind to other.s and prejudicial. 

4. “ The not taking what is not given is declared to 
be the ‘ vow ’ of astryn ■ the external life is a man’s pro- 
perty, and, when it is killed, it is killed by some one who 
seizes it. 

5. “The ‘vow’ of bralimacliaryd (chastity) is eighteen- 
fold, viz., the abandonment of all desires,^ heavenly or 
earthly, in thought, word, and deed, and whether by one’s 
own action or by one’s consent, or by one’s causing another 
to act. 

6. “ The ‘ vow ’ of aparigralm is the renouncing of all 
delusive interest in everything that exists not ; since 
bewilderment of thought may arise from a delusive interest 
even in the unreal. 

7. “ When carried out by the five states of mind in a 
fivefold order, these great ‘ vows ’ of the world produce the 
eternal abode.’’ 

The full account of the five states of mind (bhdvand) 
has been given in the following passage [of which we onlv 
quote one sloka] — 

“ Let him carry out the ‘ vow’ of sunrita uninterruptedlv 
by the abstinence from laughter, greed, fear, and anger, 
and by the deliberate avoidance of speech,” ® — and so forth. 

These three, right intuition, right knowledge, and right 
conduct, when united, produce liberation, but not severally; 
just as, in the case of an elixir, it is the knowledge of 

^ Cf. the five yfimos in the Yoga- - I read IcdmanuTn for 1‘dm.dnam 
s'litrus.ii. 2,0. Hemachandra in p. 33, line 7 (2 x 3 x 3 = 18). 

Si) calls them yarnas. ^ For dhlniskana, see Heniach. 16. 
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what it is, faith in its virtues, and the actual application 
of the medicine,^ united, which produce the elixir’s eifect, 
but not severally. 

Here we may say concisely that the tattvas or predi- 
caments are two, jita and ajira ; the soul, yfra, is pure 
intelligence ; the non-soul, ajiva, is pure non-intelligence. 
Padmanandin has thus said — 

“The two highest predicaments are ‘soul’ and ‘non- 
soul ; ’ ‘ discrimination ’ is the power of discriminating 
these two, in one who pursues what is to be pursued, and 
rejects what is to he rejected. The afiection, &c., of the 
agent are to be rejected ; these are objects for the non- 
discriminating; the supreme light [of knowledge] is alone 
to be pursued, which is defined as 'upayor/a.” 

Upayoga [or “ tlie true employment of the soul’s acti- 
vities”] takes place when the vision of true knowledge 
recognises the manifestation of the soul’s innate nature ; 
but as long as the soul, by the bond of pradcsa and the 
mutual interpenetration of form which it produces [between 
the soul and the body], considers itself as identified with 
its actions [and tlie body which they produce], knowledge 
should rather be defined as “ the cause of its recognising 
that it is other than tliese.” - 

Intelligence (cliaitanya) is common to all souls, and is 
the real nature of the soul viewed as 2Mrinata [i.e., as it is 
in itself] ; but by the influence of wpasavialcAaya and 
I:sJiayoj)amma it appears in the “mixed” form as po.s- 
sessing both,® or again, by the influence of actions as they 
arise, it assumes the appearance of foulness, &c.'‘ As has 
been said by Vachakacharya [in a sutra] — 

^ I propose in p. 33, line 17, m- ^ Or this may mean “by the in- 
■ ' ” ” fluence of upasHuia-kshnya or ksha- 

. ' ■ yopcuainn, it appears characteri.->ed 

For aiachdraaa, see Susruta^ vol. ii. by one or the other." 
p. 157, c^c. If aiidvarana be the ■* I read in p. 34, line 7, kalnslid- 
true reading, I suppose it mu^t mean dijohirena for kalnshanydkdrena. 
*• the absence of obstructions.’’ The upai-amakshaya and kshayopcU- 

- This is a hard passage, but some nma seem to ct‘»rrespond to theaupa- 
light is thrown on it by the -choliast kiniika and kshayika states about to 
to Heiiiachandra, Abhidk. 79. be described. 

D 
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“ The aupasam iha, the Kshuyika, and the ‘ mixed ’ states 
£tre the nature of the soul, and also the audayika and the 
Pdrindmila.” 

1. The aupakimika state of the soul arises when all the 
effects of past actions have ceased, and no new actions 
arise [to affect the future], as when water becomes tem- 
porarily pure through the defiling mud sinking to the 
bottom by the influence of the clearing nut-plant, ^ &c. 

2. The Kshclyika state arises when there is the absolute 
abolition of actions and their effects, as in final liberation. 

3. The “mixed” (ynisra) state combines both these, as 
when water is partly pure. 

4. The aiuluyika state is when actions arise [exerting 
an inherent influence on the future]. The Pdrindmika 
state is the soul’s innate condition, as pure intelligence, 
<tc., and disregarding its apparent states, as (i), (2), (3), 
{4).- This nature, in one of the above-described varietie'^, 
is the character of every soul whether happy or unhappy. 
This is the meaning of the siitra c^uoted above. 

This has been explained in the Satrupa-samlodhuna — 

“ Xot different from knowledge, and yet not identical 
with it, — in some way lioth different and the same, — 
knowledge is its first and last ; such is the soul described 
to be.” 

If you say that, “ As difference and identity are mutually 
exclusive, we must have one or the other in the case of 
the soul, and its being equally both is absurd,” we reply, 
that there is no exidence to support you when you 
characterise it as absurd. Only a valid non-perceptinn ^ 
can thus preclude a suggestion as absurd; but this is not 
found in the present case, since (in the opinion of us, the 
advocates of the Sydd-vdda) it is perfectly notorious that 
all things present a mingled nature of many contradictory 
attributes. 

^ ^tnjcknos yotatorvM. ^ A valid non-percejttion is when 

" Just as in the Sankhya philo- an object i'* not seen, and yet all the 
the soul is not reall3’ bound ti’^ual concurrent cau-^e.s of \’ision are 
though it seems to itself to be so. present, ''uch as the e^'e, light, &c. 
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Others lay down a diliereiit set of tattvas from the two 
mentioned above, /fra and ajiva ; they hold that there 
are five astikdijas or categories, — -jiva, dluia, dliannK, 
adharma, and fiuhjala. To all these five we can apply 
the idea of “ existence ” {asti)} as connected with the 
three divisions of time, and we can similarly apply the 
idea of " body ” from their occupying several parts 

of space. 

The jii:as (souls) are divided into two, the “ mundane ” 
and the “ released.” The “ mundane ” pass from birth to 
birth ; and these are also divided into two. as those pos- 
sessing an internal sense {samanasla), and those destitute 
of it \amanailn). The former possesses samjM, i.i;., the 
power of apprehension, talking, acting, and receiving in- 
struction : the latter are those without this iiower. These 
latter are also di^•ided into two, as “ locomotive ” (train), 
or “ immovable ” (stlulcara). 

The “locomotive” are those possessing at least two 
senses [touch and taste], as shell-fish, worms, etc., and are 
thus of four kinds [as possessing two, thre-y tV'ur, or five 
senses]; the “immovable” are earth, water, fire, air, and 
trees.® But here a distinction must be made. The dust 
of the road is properly “earth,” but bricks, die., are aggre- 
gated “bodies of earth,” and tliat soul by whom this body 
is appropriated becomes “ eaithen-bodied,” and that soul 
wdiich will hereafter appropriate it is the “ earth-soul.” 
The same four divisions must also be applied to the others, 
water, d:c. Xow the .souLs which have appropriated or 
will apijiropriate the earth, &c , as their bodies, are reckoned 
as “ immovable ; ’ but earth, tVe., and the “ bodies of earth,” 
etc., are not so reckoned, because they are inanimate.^ 
These other immovable thing.s, and such as only possess 

• I read in p. 35, line 5, 'Udi for hipnthhrititijas chituri klhih 

dloti pritJi injftpU jo. 

- Ht-nce the term here used for In p. 35, line 16, I read tesJutni 
“category ’ — astil.dija. ajivatiat lov tfshavi If we 

^ These (by Heniach. AhJiidh. 21), keep the old readun,^ we must tran- 
posse<s only one sense — touch. In slate it, “because the former only 
p. 35, line 10, I read kdiUitf^ai'dola- are animate.” 
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the one sense of touch, are considered as “ released,” since 
they are incapable of passing into any other state of 
existence. 

Bharina, adharma, and dkdsa are singular categories 
[and not generic], and they have not the attribute of 
“ action,” hut they are the causes of a substance’s change 
of place. 

Dharma, “merit,” and adliarma, “demerit,” are well 
known. They assist souls in progressing or remaining 
stationary in the universally extended ^ sky [or ether] 
characterised by light, and also called Lokakasa; hence 
the presence of the category “merit” is to be inferred 
from progress, that of “ demerit ” from stationariness. The 
effect of dkdm is seen when one thing enters into the 
space previously occupied by another. 

Pxidrjcda, “body,” possesses touch, taste, and colour. 
Bodies are of two kinds, atomic and compound. Atoms 
cannot be enjoyed;- the compounds are the binary and 
other combinations. Atoms are produced by the separa- 
tion of these binary and other compounds, while these 
arise from the conjunction of atoms. Compounds some- 
times arise from .separation and conjunction [combined]; 
hence they are coWtil piidgalas, because they “fill” {fur), 
and “dissolve” (gal). Although “ time ” is not properly 
an astikdya, because it does not occupy many separate 
parts of space [as mentioned in the definition], still it is a 
dra-vya [or tattva], as the definition will hold ; “ substance” 
{dravya) possesses “qualities and action.” ® Qualities reside 

^ In p. 35, line 3 from bottom, I time throws himself into the Jaina 
read sariatrdv(.(;<tJiite for sarvutrdvas- system which he is analysing, when 
tJnti. In the preceding line I read we see that he gives the Jaina ter- 
dlokmuvacliMinne for oh/keiuivich- minologyforthisdetinition of draz-y//, 
ckkinne. — cf. i. 1 5. Paryitya 

- Cf. Siddhanta-muktavali, p. 27. is explained as lormcui in Hemach. 
The vishaya is upablioyii-sadhanam^ Ariel.. Parydya., in p. 36, line il 
but it begins with the dzo/a/twAa. This {injroy p. 53, line 9*, seems used in 
category takes up the foniis of stha- a different sense from that which it 
vara which were excluded ivom-jiva. bears elsewhere. I have taken it 

^ It is an interesting illustration doubtingiy as in Hemach. Ahhidh. 
how thoroughly Madhava for the 'nukramah kramah. 
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in substance but do not themselves possess qualities, 
as the general qualities, knowledge, &c., of thejiva, form, 
&c., of the body, and the power of causing progress, 
stationariness, and motion into a place previously occu- 
pied, in the case respectively of “ merit,” “ demerit,” and 
ukdsa. “Action” (jjar^d^a) has thus been defined; the 
actions {panjdydh) of a substance are, as has been said, 
its existence, its production, its being what it is, its 
development, its course to the end, as, e.g., in thejiva, the 
knowledge of objects, as of a jar, &c., happiness, pain, ckc. ; 
in the pudgala, the lump of clav, the jar, &c. ; in merit 
and demerit, the special functions of progress, &c. Thus 
there are six substances or tattvas [i.e., the five above 
mentioned and “ time ”]. 

Others reckon the tattvas as seven, as has been said — 

“The tattvas are j/Tra, ajiva, dismva, bandha, sumvara, 
nirjard, and ')iioksha.” Jiva and ajiva have been already 
described, Asrava is described as the movement of the 
soul called yoga} through its participation in the movement 
of its various bodies, vmddrika, &c. As a door opening 
into the water is called dsrava, because it causes the stream 
to descend through it,- so this yoga is called dsrava, be- 
cause by it as by a pipe actions and their consequences 
flow in upon the soul. Or, as a wet garment collects the 
dust brought to it from every side by the wind, so the 
soul, wet with previous sins, collects, by its manifold points 
of contact with the body, the actions which are brought 
to it by yoga. Or as, when water is thrown on a heated 
lump of iron, the iron absorbs the water altogether, so 
the jiva, heated by previous sins, receives from every side 
the actions which are brought by yoga. Kashd ya (“ sin,” 
“ defilement ”) is so called because it “ hurts ” Qcash) the 
soul by leading it into evil states ; it comprises anger, pride, 
delusion, and lust. Asrava is twofold, as good or evil. 
Thus abstaining from doing injury is a good yoga of the 

^ seems to be here the natural * In line iS, read dsraiaiialara- 

impulse of the soul to act. natvdcl. 
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body ; speaking what is true, measured, and profitable is a 
good yoga of the speech. 

These various subdivisions of dsrava have been described 
at length in several Sutras. “ Asruva is the impulse 
to action with body, speech, or mind, and it is good or 
evil as it produces merit or demerit,’’ &c. Others, how- 
ever, explain it thus : — Asrava is the action of the senses 
which imjiels the soul towards external objects ; the light 
of the soul, coming in contact with external objects by 
means of the senses, becomes developed as the knowledge 
of form, &c.” 1 

Bandha, “ bondage,” is when the soul, by the influence 
of “false intuition,” ’“non-indifference,” “ carelessness,” and 
“sin” (J:aihdi/a), and also by the force of yoga, assumes 
various bodies occupying many parts of space, wliich enter 
into its own subtile body, and wliich are suited to the 
bond of its previous actions. As has been said — 

“ Through the influence of sin the individual soul 
assumes bodies suitable to its past actions, this is, 
‘ bondage.’ ” 

In this quotation the word “ sin ” {kashuya) is used to 
include the other tliree causes of bondage as well as that 
properlv so termed. Yacliakacbdrya has thus enumerated 
the causes of bondage : “The causes of bondage are false 
intuition, non-indifference, carelessness, and sin.” 

(a) “False intuition” is twofold, — either innate from 
one's natural cliaiacter, as when one disbelieves Jaina 
doctrines from the influence of former evil actions, irre- 
spectively of another’s teaching, — or derived, when learned 
by another's teaching. 

(b) “ Xon-indiffereiice ” is the non-restraint of the five 
senses, and the internal organ from the set of six, earth, 
&c. 

(c) “Carelessness” {gyramdda) is a want of effort to 
practise the five kinds of sainiti, giqjti, &c. 

^ The /Hcufa is one, but it becomes tiou -with the senses and external 
apparently manifold by its connec- object®. 
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(d) “ Sin ” consists of anger, &c. Here we must make 
the distinction that the four things, false intuition, &c., 
cause those kinds of bondage called stJiiti and anubhdra; 
yoga [or dsi’am] causes those kinds called fraliriti and 
'pradesa. 

“ Bondage ” is fourfold, as has been said ; “ Praljiti, 
stliiti, anuhhdva, d.m\ pradesa are its four kinds.” 

I. Prakriti means ■' the natural qualities,” as bitterness 
or sweetness in the viinba plant or molasses. This may 
be subdivided into eight mula-p)rah’it isd 

Thus obstructions {dvarana) “ cloud tlic knowledge and 
intuition, as a cloud obscures the sun or a shade the lamp. 
This is (a) jndndi'arana, or (h) darsundvamna. (c) An object 
iecognised as simultaneously existing or non-existing pro- 
duces mingled pleasure and pain, as licking honey from a 
sword’s edge, — this is vedamya. (d) A delusion {inolianiyci) 
in intuition produces want of faith in the Jaina categories, 
like association with the wicked ; delusion in conduct pro- 
duces want of self-restraint, like intoxication, (r) Ayus 
produces the bond of body, like a snare.® (/) Nduxan, or 
“ the name,” produces various individual appellations, as a 
painter paints his different pictures, (g) Gotra produces 
the idea of noble and ignoble, as the potter fashions his 
pots. (A) Antardya produces obstacles to liberality, &c., 
as the treasurer hinders the king by considerations of 
economy. 

Thus is the prakriti-bandha eightfold, being denominated 
as the eight mula-prakritis, with subdivisions according 
to the different actions of the various subject-matter. 

And thus has U uulswati-vachakacharya ^ declared: “ The 
first kind of landha consists of obstructions of the know- 
ledge and the intuition, vedaniyo., viohaniya, dyus, ndrnan, 


^ These are also called the ei'glit used for uvarana [PdiK iii. 4, 68). 
larmans in Govindananda’s gh*.".-*, Cf. Yofja Siit.j ii. 52, where Vyasa’s 
Ved. Slit., ii. 2, 33. Comm, has uraranii/a. 

- The Calcutta reads adur- ^ Jolavat^ The printed text has 
aivyasya for tharaniyasya, in p. 37, jalavat. 
last line. But dvarantya may be ■* Uinasvami- ? 
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yotra, &ndi antaruya;" and lie has also reckoned up the 
respective subdivisions of each as five, nine, twenty-eight, 
four, two, forty, two, and fifteen. All this has been 
explained at full length in the Vidydnanda and other 
works, and here is omitted through fear of prolixity. 

2. Sthiti. As the milk of the goat, cow, buffalo, &c., 
have continued unswerving from their sweet nature for so 
long a period, so the first three m'dla-j)ra'kritis,jndndvarana, 
&c., and the last, antardya, have not swerved from their 
respective natures even through the period described in 
the words, “ sthiti lasts beyonds crores of crores of periods 
of time measured by thirty sdgaropamas.” ^ This con- 
tinuance is stJdti. 

3. Anulhdi'a. As in the milk of goats, cows, buffaloes, 
&c., there exists, by its rich or poor nature, a special 
capacity for producing^ its several effects, so in the different 
material bodies produced by our actions there exists a 
special capacity (amibJidva) for producing their re 3 pecti\’e 
effects. 

4. Pradesa. The handha called pradesa is the entrance 
into the different parts of the soul by the masses, made 
up of an endless number of parts, of the various bodies 
which are developed by the consequences of actions. 

Samvara is the stopping of dsrava — that by which the 
influence of past actions (karman) is stopped from enter- 
ing into the soul. It is divided into gupti, samiti, &c. 
GxLpti is the withdrawal of the soul from that “ impulse ” 
(jyogd) which causes mundane existence, — it is threefold, 
as relating to body, speech, or mind. Samiti is the acting 
so as to avoid injury to all living beings. This is divided 
into five kinds, as iryd,^ bhdshd, &c., as has been explained 
by Hemachandra. 

^ For the sdyaropamftf see Wil- prachyutih stkitih for prachyutistTii- 
son’s Essays^ vol. i p. 309. In tih. 

p. 38, line 16, I read ityddyulta- - In p. 3S, line 18, read 
kdlad urdlivam api for the obscure karane. 

ityddynktiun kOladurddhanavat. I ^ In p. 39, line 2 and line 5, for 
also read at the end of the line read — a bad misreading. 
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1. “In a public highway, kissed by the sun’s rays, to 
walk circumspectly so as to avoid injuring living beings, 
this the good call -iryd. 

2. “ Let him practise ^ a measured utterance in his 
intercourse with all people; this is called bhdshd-samiti, 
dear to the restrainers of speech. 

3. “ The food which the sage takes, ever free from the 
forty-two faults which may accrue to alms, is called the 
eshand-samiti.^ 

4. “ Carefully looking at it and carefully seating himself 
upon it, let him take a seat,&c., set it down, and meditate, 
— this is called the dddna-samiti. 

5. “That the good man sliould carefully perform his 
bodily evacuations in a spot free from all living creatures,® 
— this is the utsarga-samiti.* Hence saravam has been 
etymologically analysed as that which closes {snm + vrinoti) 
the door of the stream of d&mm^ as has been said by the 
learned, “ Asmva is the cause of mundane existence, sani- 
vara is the cause of liberation;® this is tlie Arhat doc- 
trine in a handful ; all else is only the amplification of 
this.” 

Nlrjard is the causing the fruit of past actions to decay 
by self-mortification, &c. ; it destroys by the body tlie 
merit and demerit of all the previously performed actions, 
and the resulting happiness and misery ; “ self-mortifica- 
lion ” means the plucking out of the hair, &c. This nir- 
jard is twofold,^ “temporary” {ijathdhUa) and ancillary 
(ci'upakravianil'a). It is “temporary” as when a desire is 
dormant in consequence of the action having produced its 
fruit, and at that particular time, from this completion of 

^ In p. 39, line 6, I read dpadyetd dharma^ “ the ten duties of an as- 
fur upadyatd, cetic, patience, gentleness,” ; 

- In p. 39, line 9, for seshand read hkdranoj ‘‘conviction,*' Mich as that 
saishand. worldly existences are not eternal, 

^ In p. 39, line 12, join mrjanta &c.; (rAd?*i^ra, “\ irtuou*? ob-rervance. ’ 
and jagatitale. ® In p. 39, line 14, read dsracn- 

Madhava omits the remaining srotaso. 
divisions of Wilson, ** Fornio/irt, in line i6,read wi'dMa. 

vol. i. p. 31 1, gives them asjDa?*iVaf/H/, ' In p. 39, line 2 infra. I read 

“endurance/’ as of avow; yati~ yathikula- ioT yathd Inla-, 
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the object aimed at, iiirjard arises, being caused by the 
consumption of the desire, &c. But when, by the force of 
asceticism, the sane turns all actions into means for attain- 
ing his end (liberation), this is the nirjard of actions. 
Thus it has been said: “From the decaying of the actions 
which are the seeds of mundane existence, nirjard arises, 
which is twofold, scihatnu and nhdmd. That called 
sol'Mindj belongs to ascetics, the akdmti to other embodied 
spirits.” ^ 

Moksha. Since at the moment of its attainment there 
is an entire absence of all future actions, as all the causes 
of bondage (false perception, &c.) are stopped,^ and since 
all past actions are abolished in the presence of the causes 
of nirjard, there arises the absolute release from all actions, 
— this is moksha ; as it has been said: “Moksha is the 
absolute release from all actions by the decay {iiirjard) of 
the causes of bondage and of existence.” 

Then the soul rises upward to the end of the world. 
As a potter’s wheel, whirled by the stick and hands, moves 
on even after these have stoppeil, until the impulse is 
exhausted, so the previous repeated contemplations of the 
embodied soul for the attainment of moksha exert their influ- 
ence even after they have ceased, and bear the soul onward 
to the end of the world ; or, as the gourd, encased with 
clay, sinks in the water, but rises to the surface when freed 
from its encumbrance, so the soul, delivered from works, 
rises upward by its isolation,^ from the bursting of its 
bonds like the elastic seed of the castor-oil plant, or by its 
own native tendency like the flame. 

1 This pass.ige is very difficult and dormant ; the latter is sahivui, be- 
not improbably corrupt, and my in- cause the ascetic conquers the lower 
terpretation of it is only conjectural, desire under the overpowering influ- 
The ordinary nirjard is when an ence of the higher desire for libera- 
action attains its end (like the lull- tion. 

ing of a passion bv the gratification), - I read nirodhe for nirodhah in 
this lull is temporary. That nirjard p. 40, line 6 ; cf. p. 37, line 13. The 
is “ancillary’' which is rendered by cau.se.s of bondage produce the as- 
ascetici.sm a means to the attainment sumption of bodies in which future 
of the highest good. The former is actions are to be performed. 
uMmd, “desireless,’’ because at the ^ Literally “absence of sanya.' 
moment the desire is satL-fied and so 
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“ Bondage ” is the condition of being unseparated, with 
a mutual interpenetration of parts [between the soul and 
the body] ; sa/iigu is merely mutual contact. This has 
been declared as follows ; — 

“ [Liberation] is unhindered, from tlie continuance of 
former impulses, from the ab.sence of saiiija, from the cut- 
ting of all bond?, and from the natural development of the 
soul’s own powers of motion, like the potter’s wheel, the 
gourd witii its clay removed, the seed of the castor-oil 
plant, or the flaiiio of fire.” 

Hence they recite a sloka : — 

“■ However often they go away, the planets return, the 
sun, moon, and the rest ; 

“But never to this day have leturned any who have 
gone to Alokakni.sa.” 

Others hold uwl-i/i". to be the abiding in the highest 
regions, the soul being absorbed in bliss, with its know- 
ledge unhindered and itself untainted by any pain or im- 
pression thereof. 

Others hold nine tattivas, adding ‘-merit” and “demerit” 
to the foregoing seven, — these two being the causes of 
pleasure and pain. This has been declared in the Sid- 
dhunta, '‘Jim, ojiva, pvhya, papa, dsrava, saravara, nir- 
jarana, bandha, and nuJAia, are the nine iatticus.” As 
our object is only a suiumary, we desist here. 

Here the Jainas everywhere introduce their favourite 
logic called the sapin-lhu iiyi-naya,^ or the system of the 
seven paralogisms, “ may be, it is,” may be, it is not,” 

“ may be, it is and it is not,” “ may be, it is not predicable,” 

“ may be, it is, and yet not predicable,” “ may be, it is not, 
and not predicable, ’’ '• may be, it is and it is not, and not 
predieable.” All this AnantaviTya has thus laid down : — 

1. “When you wish to establish a thing, the proper 
course is to say ‘ may be, it is;’ when you wish to deny 
it, ‘ may be, it is not.' 

2. “When you desire to e.stablish each in turn, let your 

^ In p. 41, lint- 7. read saitahhifng'mayaj see Ved. S. Gloss., ii. 2, 23. 
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procedure likewise embrace both ; when you wish to 
establish both at once, let it be declared ‘ indescribable ’ 
from the impossibility to describe it. 

3. “ The fifth process is enjoined when you wish to 
establish the first as well as its indescribableness ; when 
the second as well as its indescribableness, the occasion 
for the sixth process arises. 

4. “ The seventli is required when all three characters 
are to be employed simultaneously.” 

Sydt, “may be,” is liere an indeclinable particle in the 
form of a part of a verb, used to convey the idea of in- 
determinateness ; as it has been said — 

“ This particle sydt is in the form of a verb, but, from 
its being connected with the sense, it denotes 
indeterminateness in sentences, and has a qualify- 
ing effect on the implied meaning.” 

If, again, the word sijdt denoted determinateness, then 
it would be needless in the phrase, “ may be, it is ; ” but 
since it really denotes indeterminateness, “ may be, it is,” 
means “it is somehow;” sydt, “may be,” conveys the 
meaning of “ somehow,” kathanichit ; and so it is not 
really useless. As one has said — 

“ The doctrine of the sydd-vdda arises from our every- 
where rejecting the idea of the absolute ; ^ it depends on 
the sajda-hhangi-naya, and it lays down the distinction 
between what is to be avoided and to be accepted. ’ 

If a thing absolutely exists, it exists altogether, always, 
everywhere, and with everybody, and no one at any time or 
place would ever make an effort to obtain or avoid it, as 
it would be absurd to treat what is already present as an 
object to be obtained or avoided. But if it be relative (or 
indefinite), the wise will concede that at certain times and 
in certain places any one may seek or avoid it. More- 
over, suppose that the question to be asked is this : “ Is 
heiny or non-being the real nature of the thing ? ” The 

^ I cannot understand the -vvonis tmlcklhfhy and thtrefore leave them 
at the end of the first line, l<:iM vrita- untranslated. 
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real nature of the thing cannot be being, for then you 
could not properly use the phrase, “ It is a pot ” (ghafo’sti), 
as the two words “ is ” and “pot” would be tautological ; 
nor ought you to say, “ It is not a pot,” as the words thus 
used would imply a direct contradiction ; and the same 
argument is to be used in other questionsd As it has 
been declared — 

“ It must not be said ‘ It is a pot,’ since the word ‘ pot ’ 
implies ‘ is ; ’ 

“ISTor may you say ‘it is not a pot,’ for existence and 
non-existence are mutually exclusive,” &c. 

The whole is thus to be summed up. Four classes of 
our opponents severally hold the doctrine of existence, 
non-existence, existence and non-existence successively', 
and the doctrine that everything is inexplicable (oninv.- 
chaniyaid ) ; - three other classes hold one or other of the 
three first theories combined with the fourth.® Xow, when 
they meet us with the scornful questions, “ Does the thing 
exist ? ” &C-, we have an answer always possible, “ It exists 
in a certain way,” Ac., and our opponents are all abashed 
to silence, and victory accrues to the holder of the Sgdd- 
ruda, which ascertains the entire meaning of all things. 
Thus said the teacher in the Sgddvdda-ManJaH — 

“A thing of an entirely indeterminate nature is the 
object only of the omniscient ; a thing partly determined 
is held to be the true object of scientific investigation.'* 
When our reasonings based on one point proceed in the 
revealed way, it is called the revealed Sifdd-cdda, whicli 
ascertains the entire meaning of all thing.s.” 

“ All other systems are full of jealousy from their mutual 
propositions and counter-propositions ; it is only the doc- 
trine of the Arhat which with no partiality equally favours 
all sects.” 

1 Thus GovindiinunJa applies it tenet in the Kkaridana-lhi/irla-Uid- 
( Ved. Sut., ii. 2, 33) to •• may be dya. 

it is one,” “may be it is many,” ■* Inp. 42, line 17, for eirjffufi/iii.iri- 
“ tu/n read matam lui.-.rtf’nit. 

* ' kKaraX-n^io.. This is Sriharsha’s ■* In p. 43, line 2, fur na yas^a 

reail nnyasya. 
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The Jaiiia doctrine has thus been summed up by 
Jiriadatta-siiri — 

The hindrances belonging to vigour, enjoyment, sensual 
pleasure, giving and receiving, — sleep, fear, ignorance, aver- 
sion, laughter, liking, disliking, love, hatred, want of in- 
difference, desire, sorrow, deceit, these are the eighteen 
‘faults’ {(lusltct) according to our systemd The divine 
Jina is our Guru, who declares the true knowledge of the 
tatticas. The path - of emancipation consists of knowledge, 
intuition, and conduct. There are two means of proof 
{ji)riimuna) in the Synd-vuda doctrine,— sense-perception 
and inference. All consists of the eternal and the non- 
eternal; there are nine or seven tatticas. The jica, the 
ajivu, merit and demerit, dsraca,saiiicaru, landlia, iiujacd, 
iniddi , — we will now e.xplain each. Jica is defined a.s 
intelligence ; ajua is all other than it ; merit means bodies 
which arise from good actions, demerit the opposite; 
dsiv.va is the bondage of actions,^ nirjard is the unloosing 
thereof; j/icfo/nt arises from the destruction of the eight 
forms of karman or “action.” But by some teachers 
“merit ” is included in samvara,* and demerit ” in dsmva. 

“ Of the soul which has attained the four infinite things “ 
and is hidden from the world, and whose eight actions are 
abolished, absolute liberation is declared by Jina. The 
Swetambaras are the destroyers of all defilement, they 
live by alms,'’ they ijluck out their hair, they practise 
patience, they avoid all association, and are called the 
Jaina Sddkiis. The Digambaras pluck out their hair, they 


^ This list is badly printed in the 
Calcutta edition. It is leally identi- 
cal with that yiven inHeinachandra & 
Jbhidhaiia-chintamani, 72, 73; but 
we nm&t correct the readings to 
antardyd^, r<ujaclv'fshdv aiirntihsiiifi- 
rah, and huso for hunsa. The order 
of the eighteen doshas in the Cal- 
cutta edition is given by Hema- 
chanJra as 4, 5, i, 2, 3, lO, ll, 12, 
7, 9, 17, 16, 18, S, 6, 15, 13, 14 - 
" In p. 43, line 13, for vartini read 
lartinih. 


Tliis .^eeiiis corrupt, — a line is 
l»robably lo-t. 

III la^t line, for samsrtae read 
saiiieare, 

^ Dots this mean the knowledge 
of the world, the soul, the liberated 
and liberation V The.se are called 
anoata. See Weber’s Bhagavati, 
pp. 250, 261-266. 

hiarajoharan'ili is explained by 
the' (= vratuih of 

Ilaldyudha, ii. 1S9. 
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carry peacocks’ tails in their hands, they drink from their 
hands, and they eat ujaight in the giver’s house, — these 
are the second class of the Jaina Rishis. 

“ A woman attains not the highest knowledge, she 
enters not IMukti, — so say the Digauibaras ; but there is 
a great division on this point between them and the 
Swetambarnsd E. 13. C. 

^ Cf. WiUon, £ssays, i. 340. Foi sirim read btj'i. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

THE KAMANUJA SYSTEM. 

This doctrine of the Arhatas deserves a rational con- 
demnation, for vhereas there is only one thing really 
existent, the simultaneous co-existence of existence, non- 
existence and other modes in a plurality of really existing 
things is an impossibility. Nor should any one say; 
Granting the impossibility of the co-existence of exist- 
ence and non-existence, which are reciprocally contra- 
dictory, why should there not he an alternation between 
existence and non-existence? there being the rule that 
it is action, not Ens, that alternates. Nor let it be sup- 
posed that the whole universe is multiform, in reliance 
upon the examples of the elephant-headed Ganesa and of 
the incarnation of Vishnu as half man, half lion; for 
the elephantine and the leonine nature existing in one 
part, and the human in another, and consequently there 
being no contradiction, those parts being different, these 
examples are inapplicable to the maintenance of a nature 
multiform as both existent and non-existent in one and 
the same part (or place). Again, if any one urge : Let 
there be existence in one form, and non-existence in 
another, and thus both will be compatible ; we rejoin : 
Not so, for if you had said that at different times existence 
and non-existence may be the nature of anything, then 
indeed there would have been no vice in your procedure. 
Nor is it to be contended ; Let the multiformity of the 
universe be like the length and shortness which pertain 
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to the same thing (in different relationsj ; for in these (in 
this length and shortness) there is no contrariety, in- 
asmuch as they are contrasted with different objects. 
Therefore, for want of evidence, existence and non-exist- 
ence as reciprocally contradictory cannot reside at the 
same time in the same thing. In a like manner may be 
understood the refutation of the other hhanr/as (Arhata 
tenets). 

Again, we ask, is this doctrine of the seven lliaii'jas, 
which lies at the base of all this, itself uniform (as ex- 
cluding one contradictory), or multiform (as conciliating 
contradictories). If it is uniform, there will emerge a 
contradiction to your thesis that all things are multiform ; 
if it is multiform, you have not proved tvhat you wished 
to prove, a multiform statement (as both existent and 
non-existent) proving nothing.^ In either case, there is 
rope for a noose for the neck of the Syad-’Walin. 

An admirable author of institutes has the founder of 
the Arhata system, dear to the gods (uuiiK|uiring pietist), 
proved himself to be, when he has not ascertained whether 
his result is the settling of nine or of seven principles, 
nor the investigator who settles them, nor his organon, the 
modes of evidence, nor the matter to be evidenced, whether 
it be ninefold or not ! 

In like manner if it be admitted that the soul has (as 
the Arhatas .'ay), an extension eiiual to that of the body, 
it will follow that in the case of the souls of ascetics, who 
by the efficacy of asceticism assume a plurality of bodies, 


^ Cl. The arj,aiment in tlefcncc 
of the Makiin of Contradiction is 
that it i&r a postulate employed in 
all the particular -statements as to 
matters of daily experience that a 
man under-'tands and acts upon when 
heard from his neighbour-! ; a pot?tu- 
late such that, if you d-.ny it, no 
speech is either signiheant or tm>t- 
worthy to inform an<l guide tho-sf 
who hear it. You may cite innu- 
merable examples both of speech and 
actleni in tlie detail of life, which the 


Heiakleiteaii mu't go through like 
othe*r perse)!!?, and when, if he pio- 
ceeded upon his own theory, he c mid 
neither give nor receive information 
by speech, nor ground any action 
upon the beliefs which he declare? 
to co-exist in hi? own mind. Ac- 
cordingly the Hcrakleitean Kratylu^ 
('O Aristotle .'ays) renounced the^ 
U' * of affirmative speech, and .'siniplv 
pointed wdth his finger.’’ — Gmtel-' 
Aristotle, vol. ii. pp. 297, 298. 


E 
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there is a differentiation of the soul for each of those bodies. 
A soul of the size of a human body would not (in the 
course of its transmigrations) be able to occupy the whole 
body of an elephant; and again, when it laid aside its 
elephantine body to enter into that of an ant, it would lose 
its capacity of filling its former frame. And it cannot he 
supposed that the soul resides successively in the human, 
elephantine, and otlier bodies, like the light of a lamp 
which is capable of contraction and expansion, according 
as it occupies the interior of a little station on the road- 
side in which travellers are supplied witli water, or the 
interior of a stately mansion ; for it would follow (from 
such a supposition) that the soul being susceptible of 
modifications aud conseciueutly non-eternal, there would 
be a loss of merits aud a fruition of good and evil un- 
merited. 

As if then we had thrown their best wrestler, the re- 
dargution of the rest of their categories may be anticipated 
from this exposition of the manner in which their treat- 
ment of the soul has been vitiated. 

Their doctrine, therefore, as repugnant to the eternal, 
infallible revelation, cannot be adopted. The venerated 
Vyasa accordingly propounded the aphorism (ii. 2, 33), 
“ Xay, because it is impossible in one ; ” and this same 
aphorism has been analysed by Eamanuja with the ex- 
press purpose of shutting out the doctrine of the Jainas. 
The tenets of Ihimanuja are as follows ; — Three categories 
are established, as soul, not-soul, and Lord; or as sub- 
ject, object, and supreme disposer. Thus it has been 
said — 

“Lord, soul, aud not-soul are the triad of principles: 
Hari (Vishnu) 

“Is Lord; individual spirits are souls; and the visible 
world is not-soul.” 

Others, again (the followers of Sahkaracbarj'a), maintain 
that pure intelligence, exempt from all differences, the 
absolute, alone is really existent ; aud that this absolute 
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■whose essence is eternal, pure, intelligent, and free, the 
identity of which with the individuated spirit is learnt 
from the “ reference to the same object ” (predication), 
“That art thou,” undergoes bondage and emancipation. 
The universe of diftereiices (or condition-s) such as that of 
subject and object, is all illusorily imagined by illusion as 
in that (one reality), as is attested by a number of texts : 
Existent only, fair sir, was this in the beginning, One only 
without a second, and so forth. Maintaining this, and 
acknowledging a suppression of tliis beginningless illusion 
by knowledge of the unity (and identity) of individuated 
spirits and the undifferenced absolute, in conformity' with 
hundreds of texts from the Upauishads, such as He that 
knows spirit passes beyond sorrow ; rejecting also any 
real plurality of things, in conformity with the text con- 
demnatory of duality, viz., Death after death he undergoes 
who looks upon this as manifold ; and thinking themselves 
very wise, the Suiikaras will not tolerate this division 
(viz., the distribution of things into ^oul, uot-soul, and 
Lord). To all this the following counterposition is laid 
down ; — This might be all well enough if there were any 
proof of such illusion. But there i.s no sucli ignorance (or 
illusion), ail uiibeginning entity, siippre.ssible by know- 
ledge, testified in the perceptions, I am ignorant, I know 
not myself and other things. Thus it has been said (to 
explain the views of the Sankara) — 

“Entitative from everla.sting, which is dissolved by- 
knowledge, 

“ Such is illusion. This dclinition the wise enunciate.” 
This perception (they M-ould further contend) i.s not 
conversant about the absence of knowledge. For who 
can maintain this, and to whom ? One who leans on the 
arm of Prabhakara, or one to whom Kuniarila-bhatta gives 
his hand 1 Xot the former, for in the words — 

“ By mean.s of its own and of another’s form, eternal in 
the existent and non-existent, 

“ Thing is recognised something by- some at certain times. 
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“Non-eiitity is but another entity by some kind of 
relation. aSTon-entity is but another entity, naught 
else, for naught else is observed.” 

They deny any non-entity ulterior to entity. Non- 
entity being cognisable by the sixth instrument of know- 
ledge {anupalabdld), and knowledge leing always an object 
of inference, the absence of knowledge cannot be an object 
of perception. If, again, any one wlio maintains non-entity 
to be perceptible should employ the above argument (from 
the perceptions, I am ignorant, I know not myself, and 
other things) ; it may be replied : “ Is there, or is there 
not, in the consciousness, I am ignorant, an apprehension 
of self as characterised by an absence and of knowledge 
as the thing absent or non-existent ? If there is such 
apprehension, consciousness of the absence of knowledge 
will be impossible, as involving a contradiction. If there 
is not, consciousness of the absence of knowledge, which 
consciousness presupposes a knowledge of the subject and 
of the thing absent, will not readily become possible. In- 
asmuch (the Sankaras continue) as the foregoing diflicul- 
ties do not occur if ignorance (or illusion) be entitative, 
this consciousness (I am ignorant, I know not myself, and 
other things) must be admitted to be conversant about an 
entitative ignorance. 

All this (the Eamanuja replies) is about as profitable n- 
it would be for a rundnant animal to ruminate upon ether . 
for an entitative ignorance is not more supposable than 
an absence of knowledge. For (we would ask), is any 
self-conscious principle presented as an object and as a 
subject (of ignorance) as distinct from cognition ] If it is 
presented, how, since ignorance of a thing is terminable by 
knowledge of its essence, can the ignorance continue ? If 
none such is presented, how can we be conscious of an 
ignorance which has no svdrject and no object ? If you say: 
A pure manifestation of the spiritual essence is revealed 
only by the cognition opposed to ignorance (or ilknionj 
and thus there is no absurdity in the consciousness of ignor- 
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aiice accompanied with a consciuusneis of its subject 
and object; then we rejoin: — -Unfortunately for you, this 
(consciousness of subject) must arise ec[ually in the absence 
s)f knowledge (for such we define illusion to be), notwith- 
standing your assertion to the contrary. It must, there- 
fore, be acknowledged that the cognition, I am ignorant, 
I know’ not myself and other things, is convessant about 
an absence of cognition allowed by us both. 

Well, then (the Siinkaras may contend), let the form of 
cognition evidentiary of illusion, which is under disputa- 
tion, be inference, as follows : — Eight knowledge must have 
had for its antecedent another entity {sc. illusion), an entity 
different from mere prior non-existence of kiiowdedge, 
which envelops the objects of knowledge, w’hich is ter- 
minable by’ knowledge, which occupies the place of know- 
ledge, inasmuch as it (the right knowledge) illuminates an 
object not before illuminated, like the light of a lamp 
sjariuging up for the first time in the darkness. This argu- 
ment (we reply’) will nut stand grinding (in the dialectic 
mill) ; for to prove the (antecedent) illu-iuu, you will 
rec|uire an ulterior illusion which you do not admit, and a 
violation of your own tenets w’ill ensue, cvhile if you do 
not so prove it, it may’ or may’ not exi^t; and, moreover, 
the example is incompatible with the argument, for it can- 
not he the lamp that illumines the hitherto uuilltimined 
object, since it is knowledge only’ that illurniiies ; and an 
illumination of objects may’ lie effected by knowledge 
even without the lamp, while the light of the lamp is only 
ancillary to the visual organ which effectuates the cogni- 
tion, ancillary mediately through the dispulsiou of the 
obstruent darkness. We dismiss further prolixity. 

The counterpositioii (of the Eanuliiujas) is as follows ; — 
The illusion under dispute does not reside in Ihahman, 
who is pure knowledge, because it is an illusion, like the 
illusion about nacre, &c. If any one ask: Has not the 
self-cousciuus eutity that umlerlies the illusion about 
nacre, &c., knowledge only for its nature ? they reply : 
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L>o not start such difficulties ; for we suppose that con- 
sciousness hy its bare existence has the nature of creating 
conformity to the usage about {i.e., the name and notion 
of) some object ; and such consciousness, also called know- 
ledge, apprehension, coniijrehension, intelligence, &c., con- 
stitutes the soul, or knowledge, of that which acts and 
knows. If any one ask : How can the soul, if it con- 
sists of cognition, have cognition as a quality? they 
reply: This question is futile; for as a gem, the sun, 
and other luminous things, existing in the form of light, 
are substances in which light as a quality inheres — for 
light, as existing elsewhere than in its usual receptacle, 
and as being a mode of things though a substance, is still 
styled and accounted a Cfuality derived from determination 
by that substance, — so this soul, while it exists as a self- 
luminous intelligence, has also intelligence as its quality. 
Accordingly the A'edic texts : A lump of salt is always 
within and without one entire mass of taste, so also this 
soul is within and without an entire mass of knowledge ; 
Herein this person is itself a light ; Of the knowledge of 
that which knows there is no suspension ; He who knows, 
smells this ; and so also. This is the soul which, consisting 
of knowledge, is the light witliin the heart; For this per- 
son is the seer, the hearer, tlie taster, the smeller, the 
thinker, the understander, the doer ; The person is know- 
ledge, and tlie like texts. 

It is not to be supposed that the Veda also affords 
evidence of the existence of the cosmical illusion, in the 
text. Enveloped in untruth (anrita ) ; for the word untruth 
{anrita) denotes that which is other than truth {rita). 
The word rita has a passive sense, as appears from the 
words, Drinking rita. Rita means works done without 
desire of fruit ; having as its reward the attainment of the 
bliss of the Supreme Spirit through his propitiation. In 
the text in question, untruth (anrita) designates the scanty 
fruit enjoyed during trans migratory existence as opposed to 
that (which results from propitiation of the Supreme Spirit), 
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which temporal fruit is obstructive to the attaininent of 
supreme existence (hraliman)-, the entire text (when the 
context is supplied) being: They who find not this sup- 
reme sphere (hrahma-lohcT) are enveloped in untruth. In 
such texts, again, as Let him know illusion {mdijd) to be 
the primary emanative cause {praljiti), the term (^)iid^d) 
designates the emanative cause, consisting of the three 
“cords” (jjuna), and creative of the diversified universe. 
It does not designate the inexplicable illusion (for which 
the Sankaras contend). 

In such passages as. By him the defender of the body of 
the child, moving rapidl)’, the thousand illusions {mdyd) of 
the barbarian were swooped upon as by a hawk, we observe 
that the word “ illusion ” {mdyd) designates the really 
existent weapon of a Titan, capable of projective diversified 
creation. The Veda, then, never sets out an inexplicable 
illusion. Nor (is the cosinical illusion to be inferred from 
the “ grand text,” That art thou), inasmuch as the words. 
That art thou, being incompetent to teach unity, and in- 
dicating a conditionate Supreme Spirit, we cannot under- 
stand by them the essential unity of tlie mutually exclusive 
supreme and individual spirits ; for such a supposition (as 
tliat they are identical) would violate the law of excluded 
middle. To explain this. The term That denotes the 
Supreme Spirit exempt from all imperfections, of illimit- 
able excellence, a repository of innumerable auspicious 
attributes, to whom the emanation, sustentation, retracta- 
tion of the universe is a pastime ; * such being the Supreme 
Spirit, spoken of in such texts as, That desired, let me be 
many, let me bring forth. Perhaps the word Thnu, refer- 
ring to the same object (as tlie word That), denotes the 
Supreme Spirit characterised by consciousness, having all 
individual spirits as his body ; for a “ reference to the 
same object ” designates one thing determined by two 
modes. Here, perhaps, an Advaita-vadin may reply : "Why 

^ Cf. the dictum of Herakleitus : p. S03) : Man i'- made to be the 
Making world-j is Zeus's ]ia-'time; plavthin^ of God. 
and that of Plato 1 Laws. lk->ok vii. 
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may not the purport of the reference to the same object 
in the words. That art thou, he unclifferenced essence, the 
unity of souls, these words (That and thou) having a 
(reciprocally) implicate power by abandonment of opposite 
portions of their meaning; as is the case in the phrase, 
Tliis is that Devadatta. In the words, This is that Deva- 
datta, we understand by the word That, a person in rela- 
tion to a different time and place, and by the word This, 
a person in relation to tlie present time and place. That 
both are one and the same is understood by the form of 
predication (“reference to the same object”), blow' as 
one and the same thing cannot at the same time be known 
as in different times and places, the two words (This and 
That) must refer to the essence (and not to the accidents 
of time and place), and unity of essence can be understood. 
Similarly in the text. That art thou, there is implicated 
an indivisible essence by abandonment of the contradictory 
portions (of the denotation), viz., finite cognition (which 
belongs to the individual soul or Thou), and infinite cog- 
nition (which belongs to the real or unindividual soul). 
This suggestion (the Eamanujas reply) is unsatisfactory, 
for there is no opposition (between This and That) in the 
example (This is that Deva-datta), and consequently not 
the smallest particle of “ implication ” {lakshariA, both This 
and That being used in their denotative capacity). The 
connection of one object with two times past and present 
involves no contradiction. And any contradiction sup- 
posed to arise from relation to different places may be 
avoided by a supposed difference of time, the existence in 
the distant place being past, and the existence in the near 
being present. Even if we concede to you tlie “implica- 
tion,” the (supposed) contradiction being avoidable by sup- 
posing one term (either That or Thou) to be impilicative, it 
is unnecessary to admit that both words are implicative. 
Otherwise (if we admit that both words are implicative), 
if it be granted that the one thing may be recognised, 
with the concomitant as.surance that it differs as this and 
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as that, permanence in things will be inadmissible, and 
the Buddhist assertor of a momentary flux of things will 
be triumphant. 

We have, therefore (the Eamanujas continue), laid it 
down in this question that there is no contradiction in the 
identity of the individual and the Supreme Spirit, the 
individual spirits being the body and the Supreme Spirit 
the soul. For the individual spirit as the body, and there- 
fore a form, of the Supreme Spirit, is identical with the 
Supreme Spirit, according to another text, Who abiding 
in the soul, is the controller of the soul, who knows the 
soul, of whom soul is the body. 

Your statement of the matter, therefore, is too narrow. 
All words are designatory of the Supreme Spirit. They 
are not all synonymous, a variety of media being possible; 
thus as all organised bodies, divine, human, &c,, are forms 
of individual spirits, so all things (are the body of Sup- 
reme Spirit), all things are identical with Supreme Spirit. 
Hence — 

God, Man, Yaksha, Pisacha, serpent, Bakshasa, bird, 
tree, creeper, wood, stone, grass, jar, cloth, — these and all 
other words, be they what they may, which are current 
among mankind as denotative by means of their base and 
its suffixes, as denoting those things, in denoting things of 
this or that apparent constitution, really denote the in- 
dividual souls which assumed to them such body, and the 
whole complexus of things terminating in the Supreme 
Spirit ruling within. That God and all other words what- 
soever ultimately denote the Supreme Spirit is stated in 
the Tattvamuktavali and in the Chaturaiitara — 

‘‘ God, and all other words, designate the soul, none else 
than That, called the established entity, 

“ Of this there is much significant and undoubted 
exemplification in common .speech and in the 
Veda ; 

“Existence when dissociated from spirit is unknown; 
in the form (d gods, mortals, and the rest 
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“ When pervading the individual spirit, the infinite 
has made a diversity of names and forms in the 
vorld.” 

In these voriis the author, setting forth that all words, 
God, and the rest, designate the body, and showing in the 
words, “Xo unity in systems,” &c., the characteristic of 
body, and showing in the words, “ By words which are sub- 
stitutes for the essence of things,” &c., that it is established 
that nothing is different from the universal Lord, lays down 
in the verses, Significant of the essence, &c., that all words 
ultimately designate the Supreme Spirit. All this may be 
ascertained from that work. The same matter has been 
enforced by Eumanuja in the Vedartha-sangraha, when 
analysing the ^'edic te.xt about names and forms. 

Moreover, every form of evidence having some deter- 
minate object, there can be no evidence of an undetermined 
(unconditionate) reality. Even in non-discriminative per- 
ception it is a determinate (or conditioned) thing that is 
cognised. Else in discriminative perception there could 
not be shown to be a cognition characterised by an already 
presented form. -Igain, that te.xt, That art thou, is not 
sublative of the universe as rooted in illusion, like a sen- 
tence declaratory that what was illusorily presented, as a 
snake is a piece of rope ; nor docs knowledge of the unity 
of the absolute and the soul bring (this illusory universe) 
to an end ; for we have already demonstrated that there 
is no proof of these positions. 

Xor is there an absurdity (as the Sankaras would say), 
on the hypothesis enunciatory of the reality of the universe, 
in affirming that by a cognition of one there is a cognition 
of all things : for it is easily evinced that the mundane 
egg, consisting of the primary cause {j^rah'ifi), intellect, 
self-position, the rudimentary elements, the gross elements, 
the organs (of .«ense and of action), and the fourteen worlds, 
and the gods, animals, men, immovable things, and so 
forth, that exist within it, constituting a complex of all 
forms, is all an effect, and that from the single cognition 
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of absolute spirit as its (emanative) cause, when we recog- 
nise that all this is absolute spirit (there being a tautology 
between cause and effect), there arises cognition of all 
things, and thus by cognition of one cognition of all. Be- 
sides, if all else than absolute spirit were unreal, then all 
being non-existent, it would follow that by one cognition 
all cognition would be sublated. 

It is laid down (by the Banianujas) that retractation 
into the universe {irndaya) is when the universe, the body 
whereof consists of souls and the originant {prakriti), 
returns to its imperceptible state, unsusceptible of division 
by names and forms, existing as absolute spiiit the einana- 
tive cause ; and that creation (or emanation) is the gross 
or perceptible condition of absolute spirit, the body whereof 
is soul and not soul divided by diversity of names and 
forms, in the condition of the (emanative) effect of absolute 
spirit. In this way the identity of cause and effect laid 
down in the aphorism (of Yyasa) treating of origination, 
is easily explicable. Tlie statements that the Supreme 
Spirit is vijid of attributes, are intended (it is shown) to 
deny thereof phenomenal cpialities which are to be escaped 
from by those that desire cmancii''ation. The texts which 
deny plurality are expilained as allowed to be employed 
for the denial of the real existence of things apart from 
the Supreme Spirit, which is identical with all things, it 
being .Supreme Spirit which .subsists under all forms as 
the soul of all, all things sentient and unsentient being 
forms ns being the body of absolute Spirit.^ 

Wh at is the principle here involved, pilur.alism or monl.sm, 
or a universe ’noth one and more than one? Of these 
alternatives monism is admitted in saying that Supreme 
Spirit alone subsists in all forms as all is its body ; both 
unity and plur.dity are admitted in s.aying that one only 
Supreme Spirit subsists under a plurality of forms diverse 
as soul and not-soul ; and pilurality is admitted in saying 


1 body nature i-', aiiil Gi»J the a‘>uh ' — 
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that the essential natures of soul, not-soul, and the Lord, 
are different, and not to be confounded. 

Of these (soul, not-soul, and the Lord), individual 
spirits, or souls, consisting of uiicoiitracted and unlimited 
pure knowledge, but envelofied in illusion, that is, in 
w’orks from all eternity, undergo contraction and expan- 
sion of kiiowledo-e accordincr to the decrees of their merits. 
Soul experiences fruition, and after reaping pleasures and 
pains proportionate to merits and demeiits, there ensues 
knowledge of the Lord, or attainment of the sphere of the 
Lord. Of things which are not-soul, and which are objects 
of fruition (or experience of pleasure and pain), uncon- 
sciousness, uncouduciveness to the end of man, suscepti- 
bility of modification, and the like, are the properties. 
Of the Supreme Lord the attributes are subsistence, ns 
the internal controller (or animator) of both the subjects 
and the objects of fruition ; the boundless glory of illimi- 
table knowledge, dominion, majesty, power, brightness, and 
the like, the countless multitude of auspicious qualities ; 
the generation at will of all things other than himself, 
whether spiritual or non-spiritual; various and infinite 
adornment with unsurpassable excellence, singular, uni- 
form, and divine. 

Venkata-natha has given the following distribution of 
things : — 

“Those who know it have declared the principle to 
be twofold, substance and non-substance ; 

“ Substance is dichotomised as unsentient and sentient ; 
the former being the unevolved (aryalda), and 
time. 

“ The latter is the ‘ near ’ {p^-atyalS) and the ‘ distant ’ 
{'joardk)-, the ‘near’ being twofold, as either soul 
or the Lord ; 

“ The ‘ distant ’ is eternal glory and intelligence ; the 
other principle some have called the unsentient 
primary.” 

Of these — 
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*• Substance undergoes a plurality of conditions ; tlie 
originant is possessed of goodness and the other 
cords ; 

“Time has the form of years, &c. ; soul is atomic and 
cognisant ; the other spirit is the Lord ; 

“ Eternal bliss has been declared as transcending the 
three cords (or modes of phenomenal existence), 
and also as characterised by goodness ; 

“ The cognisable maiiifestatioii of the cognisant is intel- 
ligence ; thus are the characteristics of substance 
summarily recounted.” 

Of these (soul, not-soul, and the Lord), individual 
spirits, called souls, are different from the Supreme Spirit 
and eternal. Thus the text : Two birds, companions, 
friends, &c. (Pdg-Yoda, i. i64, 20). Accordingly it is 
stated (in the aphorisms of Kanada, iii. 2, 20), Souls are 
diverse by reason of diversity of conditions. The eternity 
of souls is often spoken of in revelation — 

“ The soul is neither born, nor dies, nor having been 
shall it again cease to be ; 

“ L^nborn, unchanging, eternal, tliis ancient of days is 
not killed when the body is killed” (Bliagavad- 
gita, ii. 20). 

Otherwise (were the soul not eternal) there would follow 
a failure of requital and a fruition (of pleasures and pains) 
unmerited. It has accordingly been said (in the aphorisms 
of Gautama, iii. 25) : Because no birth is seen of one who 
is devoid of desire. That the soul is atomic is well known 
from revelation — 

“ If the hundredth p.rrt of a hair be imagined to be 
divided a hundred times, 

“ The soul may be supposed a part of that, and yet it is 
capable of infinity.” 

And again — 

“ Soul is of the size of the extremity of the spoke of a 
wheel. Spirit is to be recognised by the intelligence 
as atomic.” 
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The visible, uiisentieut ^vorld, designated by the term 
not-soul, is divided into three, as the object, the instru- 
ment, or the site of fruition. Of this world the efficient 
and substantial carise is the Deity, known under the 
names Purushottama (best of spirits), Vasudeva (a patrony- 
mic of Krishna), and the like. 

“ Vasudeva is the supreme absolute spirit, endowed with 
auspicious attributes, 

“ The substantial cause, the efficient of the worlds, the 
animator of spirits.” 

This same Vasudeva, infinitely compassionate, tender to 
those devoted to him, the Supreme Spirit, with the pur- 
pose of bestowing various rewards apportioned to the 
deserts of his votaries in consequence of pastime, exists 
under five modes, distinguished as “ adoration ” (circhd), 
“emanation” {vihhava), “manifestation” {vijuha), “the 
subtile” (sdkshma), and the “internal controller.” (i.) 
“ All oration ” is images, and so forth. (2.) “Emanation” 
is his incarnation, as Kama, and so foith. (3.) His “mani- 
festation” is fuurfold, as Vasudeva, Saiikarshana, Pra- 
dyttmna, and Anirtiddha. (4,) “ The subtile ” is the 
entire Supreme Spirit, with .six attributes, called Vasu- 
deva. His attributes are exemption from sin, and the 
rest. That he is exempt from siii is attested in the Vedic 
text: Passionless, deathless, without sorrow, without 
hunger, desiring truth, true in purpose. (5.) The “in- 
ternal controller,” the actuator of all spirits, according to 
the text : Who abiding in the soul, rules the soul within. 
When by 'worshipping each former embodiment a mass of 
sins inimical to the end of the soul {i.e., emancipation) 
have been destroyed, the votary becomes entitled to prac- 
tise the worship of each latter embodiment. It has, there- 
fore, been said — 

“Vasudeva, in his tenderness to his votaries, gives, as 
desired by each, 

“ According to the merits of his qualified worshippers, 
large recompense. 
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“ For that eml, in pastime lie makes to himself his five 
embodiments ; 

“ Images and the like are ‘adoration;’ Ids incarnations 
are ‘ emanations ; ’ 

“As Sankarshana, Yasudeva, Pradvuinua, Aniruddha, 
his manifestation is to be kiiiovn to be fourfold; 
‘the subtile’ is the entire six attributes; 

“ That self-same called Yasudeva is stjded the Sii])reme 
Spirit ; 

“The internal controller is declared as residing in the 
soul, the actuator of the soul, 

“Described in a multitude of texts of the Ypanishads, 
such as ‘ Who abiding in the soul.’ 

“ By the worship of ‘ adoration,’ a man casting off his 
defilement becomes a qualified votary ; 

“ By the subsequent worship of ‘ emanation,’ he be- 
comes qualified for the worship of ■ manifestation ;’ 
next, 

“ By the worship thereafter of ‘the subtile,’ he becomes 
able to behold the ‘ internal controller.’ ” 

The worship of the Deity is described in the Pailcha- 
ratva as consisting of five dements, viz., 'i.) the access, (2. 
the preparation, (3.) oblation, (4.) recitation, ("5.) devotion. 
Of these, access is the sweeping, smearing, and so forth, 
of the way to the temple. The preparation is the provi.«ion 
of perfumes, flowers, and the like appliances of worship. 
Oblation is worship of the deities. Eecitation is the 
muttered ejaculation of sacred text-, with attention to 
what they mean, the rehearsal of hymns and lauds of 
Yishnu, the commemoration of his names, and study of 
institutes which set forth the truth. Devotion is medita- 
tion on the Deity. AYlien the vision of the vi-ible world 
has been brought to a close by knowledge accumulated bv 
the merit of such worship, the infinitely compassionate 
Supreme Spiiit, tender to his votaries, bestows upon the 
votary devoted to his lord and absorbed in his lord, his 
own sphere infinite and endless, marked ’oy consciousness 
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of being like him, from which there is no future return 
(to the sorrows of transmigratory existence). So the 
traditionary text — 

“ When they have come to me, the high-souled no 
longer undergo future birth, a receptacle of pain, 
transitory, having attained to the supreme con- 
summation. 

“ Vasudeva, having found his votary, bestows upon him 
his own mansion, blissful, undecayiiig, from whence 
there is no more return.” 

After laying up all this in his heart, leaning upon the 
teaching of the great Cpanishad, and finding the gloss on 
the Vedanta aphorisms by the venerated Bodhayanacharva 
too prolix, Edmanuja composed a commentary on the 
Sarirakamimansa (or Vedanta theosophy). In this the 
sense of the first aphorism, “Then hence the absolute 
must be desired to be known,” is given as follows : — The 
word then in this aphorism means, after understanding the 
hitherto-current sacred rites. Thus the glossator writes ; 
“ After learning the sacred rites,” he desires to know the 
absolute. The word hence states the reason, viz., because 
one who has read the Veda and its appendages and under- 
stands its meaning is averse from sacred rites, their 
recompense being perishable. Tlie wish to know the 
absolute springs up in one who longs for permanent 
liberation, as being the means of such liberation. By the 
word absolute is designated the Supreme Spirit, from whom 
are essentially excluded all imperfections, who is of illimi- 
table excellence, and of innumerable auspicious attributes. 
Since then the knowledge of sacred rites and the perform- 
ance of those rites is mediately through engendering dis- 
passionateness, and through putting away the defilement 
of the understanding, an instrument of the knowledge of 
the absolute; and knowledge of sacred rites and know- 
ledge of the absolute being consequently cause and effect, 
the former and the latter Mfmansa constitute one system 
of institutes. On this account the glossator has described 
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this system as one with the sixteenfold system of Jaimini. 
That the fruit of sacred rites is perishable, and that of the 
knowledge of the absolute imperishable, has been laid down 
ill virtue of Yedic texts, such as : Scanning the spheres 
gained by rites, let him become passionless; Xot wrought 
by the rite performed, accompanied with inference and dis- 
junctive reasoning. Eevelation, by censuring each when 
unaccompanied by the other, shows that it is knowledge 
together with works that is efficacious of emancipation, in 
the words : Blind darkness they enter who prefer illusion, 
and a greater darkness still do thev enter who delight in 
knowledge only : knowledge and illusion, he who knows 
these both, he passing beyond deatli together with illusion, 
tastes immortality by knowledge. Conformably it is said 
in the Pancharatra-rahasya — 

“That ocean of compassion, the Lord, tender to his 
votaries, 

“ For his worshipper’s sake takes five embodiments 
upon him. 

“ These are styled Adoration, Emanation, Manifestation, 
the Subtile, the Internal Controller, 

“ Piesorting whereto souls attain to successive stages of 
knowledge. 

“As a man’s sins are worn away by each successive 
worship, 

“ He becomes tpialified for the worship of each next 
embodiment. 

“ Thus day by day, according to religion, revealed and 
traditional, 

“By the aforesaid worship Yasudeva becomes propitious 
to mankind. 

“Hari, when propitiated by devotion in the form of 
meditation, 

“At once brings to a close that illusion winch is the 
aggregate of works. 

“Then in souls the essential attributes, from which 
transmigration has vanished, 

F 
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“ Are manifested, auspicious, omniscience, and the 
rest. 

“ These qualities are common to the emancipated spirits 
and the Lord, 

Universal efficiency alone among them is peculiar to 
the Deity. 

“ Emancipated sjririts are ulterior to the infinite absolute, 
which is unsusceptil )le of aught ulterior ; 

“They enjoy all beatitudes together with that Spirit.” 

It is therefore stated that those who suffer the three 
kinds of pain must, for the attainment of immortality, 
investigate the absolute spirit known under such appella- 
tions as the Highest Being. According to the lua.xim : The 
base and the suffix convey the meaning conjointly, and of 
these the meaning of the suffi.x takes the lead, the notion 
■of desire is predominant (in the word jijndsitavya), and 
desired knowledge is the predicate (in the aphorism, Then 
hence the absolute must be desired to be known). Know- 
ledge is cognition designated by such terms as meditation, 
devotion; not the merely superficial knowledge derived 
from verbal communication, such being competent to any 
one who hears a number of words and understands the 
force of each, even without any predication ; in conformity 
with such Vedic texts as ; Self indeed it is that is to be 
seen, to be heard, to be thought, to be pondered ; He should 
meditate that it is self alone; Having known, let him 
acquire excellent wisdom; He should know that which 
is beyond knowledge. In these texts “ to be heard ” is 
explanatory, hearing being understood (but not enounced) 
in the text about sacred study (viz., shadahycna vcdo ’dhya/o 
jfieyaiclia, the Veda, with its six appendages, is to be 
studied and known) ; so that a man wEo has studied the 
Veda must of his own accord, in acquiring the Veda and 
its appendages, engage in “ hearing,” in order to ascertain 
the sense by examining it and the occasion of its enounce- 
ment. The term “to be thought” (or “to be inferred”) 
is also explanatory, cogitation (or inference) being under- 
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stood as the cornpleuieutary meaning of liearing, according 
to the aphorism: Before its signification is attained the 
system is significant. Meditation is a reminiscence con- 
sisting of an unbroken succession of reminiscences like a 
stream of oil, it being revealed in the text, iu coutiuuity 
of reminiscence there is a solution of all knots, — that 
it is uiiintermittent reminiscence that is the means of 
emancipation. And this reminiscence is tantamount to 
intuition. 

“ Cut is his heart’s knot, solved are all his doubts, 

“ And exhausted are all his works, when he has seen 
the Highest and Lowest,'’ 

because he becomes one with that Supreme. So also in 
the words, Self indeed is to be .seen, it is predicated of this 
reminiscence that it is an intuition. Ileminiscencu be- 
comes intuitional through the vivacity of the representa- 
tions. The author of the Vakya has treated of all this in 
detail in the passage beginning Cognition is meditation. 
The characters of this meditation are laid out in the text : 
This suirl is not attainable by exposition, nor by wisdom, 
nor by much learning ; Whom God choo.-es by him God 
may be attained. To him this self unfolds its own 
nature. Tor it is that which is dearest which is choice- 
worthy, and as the soul finds itself most dear, so the Lord 
is of Himself most dear, as was declared by the Lord 
Himself — 

To them always devoted, who worsiiip me with love, 

“ I give the devotion of understanding whereby they 
come to me.” 

And again — 

“That .'Supreme Spirit, Arjuna, is attainable by faith 
unwavering.” 

But devotion (or faith) is a kind of cognition which 
admits no other motive than the illimitable beatitude, and 
is free from all other desires ; and the attainment of this 
devotion is by discrimination and other means. As is 
said by the author of the Viikya: Attainment thereof 
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results from discrimination (ciccla), exemption (fimolrt), 
practice (((hlujusci), observance {Irii/d), excellence {I'ohjuiin), 
freedom from despondency (rrnammda), satisfaction (cnii'd- 
dharsha), according to the eriuivalence (of the definition), 
and the explication (of these terms). Of these iiieaiis, 
discrimination is purity of nature, resultant from eating 
undefiled food, and the explication (of discrimination) is 
From 1 unity of diet, purity of understanding, and by 
[lurity of understanding the unintermittent reminiscence. 
Exemption is non-attachment to sensuous desires ; the 
explication being. Let the qiiietist meditate. Practice is 
reiteration ; and of this a traditionary explication is quoted 
(from the Bhagavad-gfta) by' (Pa'imanuja) the author of 
the commentary : For ever modified by the modes thereof. 
Observance is the performance of rites enjoined in revela- 
tion and tradition according to one’s ability ; the explica- 
tion being (the Vedic text). He who has performed rites 
is the best of those that know the supreme. The excel- 
lences are veracity', integrity, clemency', charity' (alms- 
giving), and the like; the explication being, It is attained 
by veracity. Freedom from desiiondency is the contrary' 
of dejection ; the explication being, This soul is not attained 
by the faint-hearted. Satisfaction is the contentment 
which arises from the contrary of dejection ; the explica- 
tion being, Quiescent, self-subdued. It has thus been 
shown that by' the devotion of one in whom the darkness 
has been dispelled by the grace of the Supreme Spirit, 
propitiated by' certain rites and observances, which devo- 
tion is meditation transformed into a preseiitative mani- 
festation of soul, without ulterior motive, as iiicessantlv 
and inimitably desired, the sphere of the Supreme Spirit 
(Vaikuntha) is attained. Thus Yamuna says : Attainable 
by the final and absolute devotion of faith in one internally 
purified by both (works and knowledge) ; that is, in one 
whose internal organ is rectified by the devotion of works 
and knowledge. 

In anticipation of the inquiry, But what absolute is to. 
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be desired to be known ? tlie definition is given (in the 
second aphorism). From which the genesis, and so forth, 
of this. The genesis, and so forth, the creation (emana- 
tion), sustentation, and retractation (of the universe). 
The purport of the apliorism is that the emanation, sus- 
teutation, and retractation of this universe, inconceivably 
multiform in its structure, and interspersed with souls, 
from Brahma to a tuft of grass, of determinate place, 
time, and fruition, is from this same universal Lord, whose 
essence is contrary to all qualities which should be escaped 
from, of illimitable excellences, sucli as indefeasible voli- 
tion, and of innumerable auspicious attributes, omniscient, 
and omnipotent. 

In anticipation of the further inquiry, 'What proof is 
there of an absolute of this nature ? It is stated that the 
system of institutes itself is tlie evidence (in the third 
aphorism) : Because it has its source from the system. 
To have its source from the system is to be that whereof 
the cause or evidence is the system. The system, then, is 
the source (or evidence) of the absolute, as being the cause 
of knowing the self, which is the cause of knowing the 
absolute. Nor is the suspicion possiltle that the absolute 
may be reached by some other form of evidence. For 
perception can have no couversancy about the absolute 
since it is supersensible. Xor can inference, for the 
illation, the ocean, and the rest, must have a maker, be- 
cause it is an effect like a water-pot, is worth about as 
much as a rotten pumpkin. It is evinced that it is such 
texts as. Whence also these elements, that prove tlie 
existence of the absolute thus described. 

Though the absolute (it may be objected) be unsuscep- 
tible of any other kind of proof, the system, did it not 
refer to activity and cessation of activity, could not posit 
the absolute aforesaid. To avoid by anticipation any 
queries on this point, it is stated (in the fourth aphorism) ; 
But that is from the construction. This is intended to 
exclude the doubt anticipated. The evidence, then, of the 
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system is the only evidence that can be given of the 
absolute. Why? Because of the construction, that is, 
because the absolute, that is, the highest end for man, is 
construed as the subject (of the first aphorism, viz., Then 
thence the absolute is to be desired to be known). More- 
over, a sentence which has nothing to do either with acti- 
vity or with cessation of activity is not therefore void of 
purpose, for we observe that sentences merely declaratory 
of the nature of things, such as, A son is born to you. This 
is not a snake, convey a purpose, viz., the cessation of joy 
or of fear. Thus there is nothing unaccounted for. We 
have here given only a general indication. The details 
may be learnt from the original (viz., Paimauuja’s Bhashya 
on the Vedanta aphorisms) ; we therefore decline a further 
treatment, apprehensive of prolixity ; and thus all is 
clear.i A. E. G. 

^ For further details respecting tva-nniktdrali was printed in the 
Ramanuja and his system, see Wil- Pamlit for September 1S71; but the 
son’s Works, vol. i. pp. 34-46 ; and lines quoted in p. 73 aiv not found 
Banerjea’s Dialogues, ix. The Tat- there. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

THE system of PUR\A-FKAJNA. 

Axanda-tiutha (Piirna-prajfia, or Madliva) rejected this 
same Eamunuja system, because, though like his own 
vieu’s, it teaches the atomic size of the soul, the servitude 
of the soul, the existence of the Veda without any per- 
sonal author, the authenticity of the A eda, the self-evidence 
of the instruments of knowledge, the triad of evidences, 
dependency upon the Paucha-rdtra, the reality of plurality 
in the universe, and so forth, — yet, in accepting three 
hypotheses as to reciprocally contradictory divisions, &c., 
it coincides with the tenets of the Jainas. Showing that 
He is soul. That art thou, and a number of other texts of 
the Upanishads bear a different import under a different 
explanation, he set up a new system under the guise of a 
new explication of the Brabma-Mimansd (or Vedanta). 

For in his doctrine ultimate principles are dichotomised 
into independent and dependent; as it is stated in the 
Tattva-viveka : — 

“■ Independent and dependent, two principles are re- 
ceived ; 

“ The independent is Vishnu the Lord, exempt from 
imperfections, and of inexhaustible excellences.” 

Here it will be urged (by the Advaita-vadins) : Why 
predicate of the absolute these inexhaustible excellences 
in the teeth of the Upanishads, which lay down that the 
absolute principle is void of homogeneity and hetero- 
geneity, and of all plurality in itself? To this be it 
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replied: Not so, for these texts of the Upaiiishads, as 
contradictory of many proofs positive of duality, cannot 
afford proof of universal unity ; perception, for example, 
in the consciousness, This is different from that, pronounces 
a difference between things, blue and yellow, and so forth. 
The opponent will rejoin : Do you hold that perception is 
cognisant of a perceptional difference, or of a difference 
constituted by the thing and its opposite ? Tlie former 
alternative will not hold : for without a cognition of the 
thing and its opposite, the recognition of the difference, 
which presupposes such a cognition, will be impossible. 
On the latter alternative it must be asked. Is the appre- 
hension of the difference preceded by an apprehension of 
the thing and its contrary, or are all the three (the thing, 
its contrary, and the contrariety) simultaneously appre- 
hended ? It cannot be thus preceded, for the operation 
of the intellect is without delay (or without successive 
steps), and there would also result a logical seesaw (appre- 
hension of the difference presupposing apprehension of 
the thing and its contrary, and apprehension of the thing 
and its contrary presupposing apprehension of the differ- 
ence). Nor can thei'e be a simultaneous apprehension (of 
the thing, its contrary, and the difference) ; for cognitions 
related as cause and effect cannot be simultaneous, and 
the cognition of the thing is the cause of the recognition 
of the difference; the causal relation between the two 
being recognised by a concomitance and non-concomitance 
(mutual exclusion), the difference not being cognised even 
when the thing is present, without a cognition of its ab.sent 
contrary. The perception of difference, therefore (the 
opponent concludes), is not easily admissible. To this let 
the reply be as follows : — Are these objections proclaimed 
against one who maintains a difference identical with the 
things themselves, or against one who maintains a differ- 
ence between things as the subjects of attributes ? In the 
former case, you will be, as the saying runs, punishing a 
respectable Brahman for the offence of a thief, the objec- 
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tions you adduce being irrelevant. If it be urged that if 
it is the essence of the thing that is the difference, then 
it will no longer require a contrary counterpart; but if 
difference presup^iose a contrary counterpart, it will exist 
everywhere ; this statement must be disallowed, for while 
the essence of a thing is first known as dii'ferent from 
everything else, the determinate usage (name and notion) 
may be shown to depend upon a contrary counterpart; 
for example, the essence of a thing so far as constituted 
by its dimensions is first cognised, and afterwards it be- 
comes the object of some determinate judgment, as long or 
short in relation to some particular counterpart (or con- 
trasted object). Accordingly, it is said in the Adshnu- 
tattva-uirnaya : “ Difi'erence is not proved to exist by the 
relation of determinant and determinate ; for this relation 
of determinant and determinate (or predicate and subject) 
presupposes difference ; and if difference were proved to 
depend upon the thing and its counterpart, and the thing 
and its counterpart to presuppose difference, difference as 
involving a logical circle could not be accounted for; but 
difference is itself a real predicament (or ultimate entity). 
For this reason (viz., because difference is a thini/) it is 
that men in quest of a cow do not act (as if they had 
found her) when they see a gayal, and do not recall the 
word coiu. Nor let it be objected that if difference be a 
real entity and as such perceived) on seeing a mixture of 
milk and water, there would be a presentation of differ- 
ence ; for the absence of any manifestation of, and judfr- 
ment about, the difference, may be accounted for by the 
force of (the same) obstructives (as hinder the perception 
of other things), viz., aggregation of similars and the rest. 
Thus it has been .said (in the Sankliya-karika, v. vii.) — 

•‘From too great remotene.s^, from too great nearness, 
from defect in the organs, from instability of the 
common sensory, 

“From subtilty, from interposition, from being over- 
powered, and from aggregation of similars.” 
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There is no perception respectively of a tree and the 
like on the peak of a mountain, because of its too great 
remoteness ; of collyrium applied to the eyes, and so forth, 
because of too great proximity; of lightning and the like, 
because of a defect in the organs; of a jar or the like 
in broad daylight, by one whose common sensoiy is be- 
wildered by lust and other passions, because of instability 
of the common sensory; of an atom and the like, because 
of their subtility ; of things behind a wall, and so forth, 
because of interposition ; of the light of a lamp and the 
like, in the day-time, because of its being overpowered; 
of milk and water, because of the aggregation of similars. 

Or let the hypothesis of difference in qualities be 
granted, and no harm is done : for giv'cn the apprehension 
of a subject of attributes and of its contrary, the presenta- 
tion of difference in their modes is possible. Xor let it be 
supposed that on the hypothesis of difference in the modes 
of things, as each difference must be different from some 
ulterior difference, there will result an embarrassing pro- 
gression to infinity, there being no occasion for the 
occurrence of the said ulterior difference, inasmucli as we 
do not observe that men think and say that two things are 
different as differenced from the different. Xor can an 
ulterior difference be inferred from the first difference, for 
there being no difference to serve as tlie example in such 
inference, there cannot but be a non-occurrence of infer- 
ence. And thus it must be allowed that in raising the 
objection you have begged for a little oil-cake, and have 
had to give us gallons of oil. If there be no difference for 
the example the inference cannot emerge. The bride is 
not married for the destruction of the bridegroom. There 
being, then, no fundamental difficulty, this infinite pro- 
gression presents no trouble. 

Difference (duality) is also ascertained by inference. 
Thus the Supreme Lord differs from the individual soul 
as the object of its obedience ; and he who is to be obeyed 
by any person differs from that person, a king, for in- 
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stance, from his attendant. For men, desiring as they do 
the end of man, Let me have pleasure, let me not have 
the slightest pain, if they covet the position of their lord, 
do not become objects of his favour, nay, rather, they be- 
come recipients of all kinds of evil. He who asserts his 
own inferiority and the excellence of his superior, he it 
is who is to be commended; and the gratified superior 
grants his eulogist his desire. Therefore it has been 
said : — 

“■ Kings destroy those who assert themselves to be 
kings, 

“And grant to those who proclaim their kingly pre- 
eminence all that they desire.” 

Thus the statement of those (Advaita-vadins) in their 
thirst to be one with tlie Supreme Lord, that the supreme 
excellence of A’ishnu is like a mirage, is as if they were to 
cut off their tongues in trying to get a fine plantain, since 
it results that through offending this supreme Yishnu they 
must enter into the hell of blind darkness (anJk.a-tamasa). 
The same thing is laid down by Madhya-manJira in the 
Mahabharata-tatparya-nirnaya : — 

“ 0 Daityas, enemies of the eternal, Vishnu’s anger is 
waxed great ; 

“ He hurls the Daityas into the blind darkness, because 
they decide blindly.” 

This service (or obedience of which we have spoken) is 
trichotoinised into (i.) stigmatisation, (2.) imposition of 
names, (3.) worship. 

Of these, (i.) stigmatisation is (the branding upon one- 
self) of the weapons of Kiirayana (or Vislinu) as a niL-morial 
of him, and as a means of attaining the end which is 
needful 'ciuancipatiou). Thus the secpiel of the iSakalya- 
samhita : — 

‘■'Tiie man who bears branded in lam the discus of 
the immortal Vishnu, which is the might of the 
gods, 

“Ho, shaking off his guilt, goe.s to the lieaveii (Vaikun- 
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tlia) whicli ascetics, whose desires are passed away, 
enter into : 

“ The discus Sudarsana by which, uplifted in his arm, 
the gods entered that heaven ; 

“ ^Marked wherewith tlie Manus projected the emana- 
tion of the world, that weapon Brahmans wear 
(stamped upon tliein) ; 

“ Stigmatised wherewitli tliey go to tlie supreme sphere 
of Vishnu ; 

“ Marked with the stigmas of the wide-striding (Vishnu), 
let us become beatified.” 

Again, the Taittirfyaka Upanishad says: “He whose 
body is not branded, is raw, and taste.s it not : votaries 
bearing it attain thereto.” ^The particular parts to be 
branded are specified in the Agneya-purana : — 

“ On his right hand let the Brahman wear Sudars'ana, 

“ On his left the conch-shell : thus have those who 
know the Veda declared.” 

In another passage is given the invocation to be recited 
on being branded with the discus : — 

“ Sudarsana, briglitly blazing, effulgent as ten million 
suns, 

“ Show unto me, blind with ignorance, the everlasting 
way of Vishnu. 

“Thou aforetime sprangest from the sea, brandished in 
the hand of Vishnu, 

“ Adored by all the gods ; O Panchajanya, to thee be 
adoration.” 

(2.) Imposition of names is the appellation of sons and 
others by sucli names as Kesava, as a continual memorial 
of the name of the Supreme Lord. 

(3.) Worship is of ten kinds, viz., with the voice, (i.) 
veracity, (2.) usefulness, (3.) kindliness, (4.) sacred study; 
with the body, (5.) alimsgiving, (6.) defence, (7.) protection; 
with the common sensory, (8.) mercy, (9.) longing, and 
(10.) faith. Worship is the dedication to Xarayana of 
each of these as it is realised. Thus it lias been said ; — 
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“ Stigmati<ation, im^iositiou of names, worship; the last 
is of ten kinds.” 

Diflerence (or duality between the Supreme Being and 
the universe) may also be inferred from cognisabilitv and 
other marks. So also difference (or duality) may be 
understood from revelation, from texts setting out duality 
in emancipation and beatitude, such as : “ All rejoice over 
truth attained; truthful, and celebrating the gift of the 
divine Indra, they recount his glory ; ” “ Sarva, among those 
that know the truth, 0 Brahman, is in the universe, true 
spirit ; true is individual spirit ; truth is duality, truth 
is duality, in me is illusion, in me illusion, in me 
illusion.” 

Again : — 

'■ After attaining this knowledge, becoming like unto 
me. 

“In creation they are not born again, in retractation 
they perish not ” (Bhagavad-gi'ta, xiv. 2 ). 

According also to such aphorisms as, “ Excejiting cos- 
mical operation because of occasion, and because of non- 
proximity.” 

Zsor should suggestion be made that individual spirit 
is God in virtue of the text. He that knows the absolute 
becomes the absolute; for this text is hyperbolically 
eulogistic, like the text, Worshipping a Brahman devoutly 
a Stidra becomes a Brahman, i.e., becomes exalted. 

If any one urge that according to the text : — 

“ If the universe existed it would doubtless come to an 
end,” 

this duality is merely illusory, and in reality a unitv, 
and that duality is learnt to be illusorily imagined ; it mav 
be replied : What you say is true, but you do not under- 
stand its meaning ; for the real meaning is. If this world 
had been produced, it would, without doubt, come to an 
end; therefore this univer.se is from everlastine, a five- 
fold dual universe; and it is not non-exi.-teiu, l)ecause 
it is mere illusion. Illusion is defined to be the will of 
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the Lord, in virtue of the testimony of many such pas- 
sages as : — 

“ The great illusion, ignorance, necessity, the bewilder- 
ment, 

“ The origiiiant, ideation, — thus is thy will called, 0 
Infinite. 

'■ The origiiiant, because it originates greatly ; ideation, 
because it produces ideas ; 

'■ The illusion of Hari, who is called a, is termed [a-riihjd) 
ignorance : 

“ Styled (indi/u) illusion, because it is pre-eminent, for 
the name nidt/d is used of the pre-eminent ; 

“The excellent knowledge of Vishnu is culled, though 
one only, by these names ; 

“ For Hari is excellent knowledge, and this is character- 
ised by spontaneous beatitude.” 

That in wliich this excellent knowledge produces know- 
ledge and effects sustentation thereof, that is pure illusion, 
as known and sustained, therefore by tlie .Supreme Lord 
duality is not illusorily imagined. For in tlie Lord illu- 
sory imagination of the universe is not possible, illusory 
imagination arising from non-perception of dilferences 
(which as an imperfection is inconsistent with the divine 
nature). 

If it he asked how then that (illusory duality) is pre- 
dicated, the answer is that in reality there is a non-duality, 
that is in reality, Aushnu being better than all else, has 
no equal and no superior. Accordingly, the grand revela- 
tion : — ■ 

“A difference between soul and the Lord, a difibrence 
between the nnsentient and the Lord, 

“ A diftereiice among souls, and a difference of the 
nnsentient and the .soul each from the other. 

“ Also the difference of nnsentient things from one 
another, the world with its five diviiioiis. 

This same is real and from all eternity ; if it had had 
a beginning it tvould have an end : 
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“ Whereas it dues not come to an end ; and it is not 
illusorily imagined : 

“ For if it were imagined it would cease, but it never 
ceases. 

“ That there is no duality is therefore the doctrine of 
those that lack knowledge ; 

“ For this the doctrine of tliose that have knowledge is 
known and sustained by Yislinu." 

The purpose, then, of all re\ elations is to set out the 
supreme excellence of Yishnu. Y ith this in view the 
Lord declared : — 

“ Two are these persons in the universe, the perishable 
and the imperishable ; 

“ The perishable is all the elements, the imperishable is 
the unmodified. 

“ The other, the most excellent person, called the 
Supreme Spirit, 

“ Is the undecuying Lord, who pervading sustains the 
three worlds. 

“ Since transcending the perishable, I am more excellent 
than the imperishable (soul), 

“ Hence I am celebrated among men and in the Yeda 
as the best of persons {Purv.shuttama ) ; 

“He who uniiifatuated knows me thus the best of 
persons, he all-knowing worships me in every wise. 

“ Thus this most mysterious institute is declared, blame- 
less (Arjuna) : 

“ Knowing this a man may be wise, and may have done 
what he has to do, 0 Bharata” (Bhagavad-gita, 
XV. 16-20). 

So in the Maha-vaniha — 

“The pirimary purport of all the Yedas relates to the 
supreme spouse of Sri ; 

“ Its purport regarding the excellence of any other deity 
must be subordinate.” 

It is reasonable that the primary purport should regard 
the supreme excellence of Yi.shnu. For emancipation is 
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tlie highest end of all men, according to the text of the 
Bhallaveya Upanisliad ; While merit, wealth, and enjoy- 
ment are transitory, emancipation is eternal ; therefore a 
wise man should strive unceasingly to attain thereto. 
And emancipation is not won without the grace of Yishnu, 
according to the text of the Xarayana Upanishad : Through 
whose grace is the highest state, through whose essence he 
is liberated from transmigration, while inferior men pro- 
pitiating the divinities are not emancipated; the supreme 
object of discernment to those who desire to he liberated 
from this snare of works. According also to the words of 
the Vishnu-purana — 

“If he be propitiated, what may not here be won? 
Enough of all wealth and enjoyments. These are scanty 
enough. On climbing the tree of the supreme essence, 
Avithout doubt a man attains to the fruit of emancipa- 
tion.” 

And it is declared that the grace of Vishnu is won only 
through the knowledge of his excellence, not througli the 
knowledge of non-duality. Nor is there in this doctrine 
any confliction with texts declaratory of the identity (of 
personal and impersonal spirit) such as, That art thou (for 
this pretended identity) is mere babbling from ignorance 
of the real purport. 

“The word That, when undetermined, designates the 
eternally unknown. 

The word Thou designates a knowable entity ; how can 
these be one ? ” 

And this te.xt (That art thou) indicates similarity (not 
identity) like the text. The sun is the sacrificial post. 
Thus the grand revelation : — 

“The ultimate unity of the individual soul is either 
similarity of cognition, 

“ Or entrance into the same place, or in relation to the 
place of the individual ; 

“Not essential unity for even when it is emancipated 
it is difierent. 
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“ The difference being indepeudenee and completeness 
(in the Supreme Spirit), and smallness and depend- 
ence (in the individnal spirit).” 

Or to propose another explanation of the text, Atmd 
tat tvam asi, That art thou, it may be divided, atmd 
atat tvam asi. He alone is soul as possessing indepen- 
dence and other attributes, and thou art not-that (atat) 
as wanting those attributes ; and thus the doctrine of 
unity is utterly expelled. Thus it has been said : — 

“ Or the division may be Atat tvam, and thus unity will 
be well got rid of.” 

According, therefore, to the Tattva-vdda-raliasya, the 
words in the nine examples (in the Chliandogya TJpani- 
shad). He like a bird tied with a string, &c., teach unity 
with the view of giving an example of non-duality. 
Accordingly the Hahopanishad : — 

“ Like a bird and the string ; like the juices of various 
trees; 

“ Like rivers and the sea ; like fresh and salt water ; 

“ Like a roVjber and the robbed ; like a man and his 
energy ; 

“ So are soul and the Lord diverse, for ever difl'erent. 

“ Nevertheless from subtilty (or imperceptibility) of 
form, the supreme Hari 

“ Is not seen by the dim-sighted to be other than the 
individual spirit, though he is its actuator; 

“On knowing their diversity a man is emancipated: 
otherwise he is bound.” 

And again — 

“ Brahma, Siva, and the greatest of the gods decay with 
the decay of their bodies ; 

“ Greater than these is Hari, undecaying, because his 
body is for the su&tentatiou of Lakshmi. 

“By reason of all his attributes, independence, power, 
knowledge, pleasure, and the rest, 

“All they, all the deities, are in unlimited obedience to 
him.” 

G 
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And again : — 

“Knowing Vishnu, full of all excellences, the soul, 
exempted from transmigration, 

“ Eejoices in his presence for ever, enjoying painless 
bliss. 

“Vishnu is the refuge of liberated souls, and their 
supreme ruler. 

“ Obedient to him are they for ever ; he is the Lord.” 

That by knowledge of one thing there is knowledge of 
all things may be evinced from its supremacy and causality, 
not from the falsity of all things. For knowledge of the 
false cannot be brought about by knowledge of real exist- 
ence. As we see the current assurance and expression 
that by knowing or not knowing its chief men a village 
is known or not known ; and as when the father the cause 
is known, a man knows the son; ("so by knowing the 
supreme and the cause, the inferior and the effect is known). 
Otherwise (on the doctrine of the Advaita-vadins that the 
world is false and illusory) the words one and lump in the 
text. By one lump of clay, fair sir, all that is made of clay 
is recognised, would be tised to no purpose, for the text 
must be completed by supplying the words. By reason of 
clay recognised. For the text, Utterance with the voice, 
modification, name, clay (or other determinate object), — 
these alone are real, cannot be assumed to impart the 
falsity of things made ; the reality of these being admitted, 
for what is meant is, that of which utterance with the 
voice is a modification, is unmodified, eternal ; and a name 
such as clay, such speech is true. Otherwise it would 
result that the words name and alone would be otiose. 
There is no proof anywhere, then, that the world is unreal. 
Besides (we would ask) is the statement that the world is 
false itself true or false. If the statement is true, there 
is a violation of a real non-duality. If the statement is 
untrue, it follows that the world is true. 

Perhaps it may be objected that this dilemma is a kind 
of fallacious reasoning, like the dilemma : Is transitoriness 
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permanent or transitory ? There is a difficulty in either 
case. As it is said by the author of the Xyaya-nirvana : 
The proof of the permanence of the transitory, as being 
both permanent and transitory, is a paralogism. And in 
the Tarkika-raksha — 

“ When a mode cannot be evinced to be either such and 
such, or not such and such, 

“ The denial of a subject characterised by such a mode 
is called Xitya-sama. 

With the implied mention of this same technical ex- 
pression it is stated in the Prabodha-siddhi : Equality of 
characteristic modes results from signiticancv. If it be 
said. This then is a valid rejoinder, we reply. This is a 
mere scaring of the uninstructed, for the source of fallacy 
has not been pointed out. This is twofold, general and 
particular ; of these, the former is >elf-destructive, and the 
latter is of three kinds, defect of a requisite tdemeiit, 
excess of an element not requisite, and residence in that 
which is not the subjicible subject. Of these (two forms 
of the fallacy), the general form is not suspected, no self- 
pervasion being observed in the dilemma in question (viz , 
Is the statement that the world is unreal itself true or 
false? &c.) Su likewise the particular; for if a water-jar 
be said to be non-existent, the affirmation of its non- 
existence is equally applicable to the water-jar as that of 
its existence. 

If jmu reply' : We accept the unreality' (or falsity) of 
the world, not its non-existence ; this reply is about as 
wise as the procedure of the carter who will lose his head 
rather than pay a hundred pieces of money, but will at 
once give five score; for falsity and non-existence are 
synonyunous. We dismiss further prolixity. 

The meaning of the first aphorism, viz.. Then hence the 
absolute is to be desired to be known, is as follows : — The 
word then is allowed to purport auspiciousness, and to 
designate sttbsequeucy to the qualification (of the aspirant). 
The word hence indicates a reason. 
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Accordingly it is stated in tlie Garuda-purana : — 

“All the aphorisms begin with the M'ords Then and 
Hence regularly ; what then is the reason of this ? 

“ And what is the sense of those words, 0 sage ? Why 
are those the most excellent ? 

“ Tell me this, Brahma, that I may know it truly.” 

Thus addressed by Xarada, the most excellent Brahma 
replied ; — 

“ The word Then is used of suhsecpiency and of com- 
petency, and in an auspicious sense, 

“And the word Thence is employed to indicate the 
reason.” 

It is laid down that we must institute inquiries about 
the absolute, because emancipation is not attained with- 
out the grace of Haniyana, and his grace is not attained 
without knowledge. The ab.solute, about which the in- 
quiry is to be instituted, is described in the words (of the 
second aphorism) : From which the genesis, and so forth, 
of this. The meaning of the sentence is that the absolute 
is that from which result emanation, sustentation, and 
retractation ; according to the words of the Skanda- 
purana — 

“He is Hari the sole ruler, tlie spirit from whom are 
emanation, sustentation, retractation, necessity, 
knowledge, involution (in illusion), and bondage 
and liberation ; 

and according tu such Vedic texts. From which are these. 
The evidence adducible for this is described (in the third 
aphorism) : Because it has its source from the system. 
That the absolute should be i cached by way of inference 
is rejected by such texts a.s. He that knows not the Veda 
cogitates not that mighty one; Him described in the 
Upanishads. Inference, moreover, is not by itself autho- 
ritative, as is said in the Kaurma-purana — 

“Inference, unaccompanied by revelation, in no case 
“Can definitely jirove a matter, nor can any other form 
of evidence ; 
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“Whatsoever other form of evidence, companioned by 
revelation and tradition, 

“ Acquires the rank of probation, about this there can 
be no hesitation.” 

What a Siistra (or system of sacred institutes) is, lias 
been stated in the Skanda-purana : — 

“ The Eig-veda, the Yajur-veda, the Sama-veda, the 
Atharva-veda, the IMaliabharata, the Pahcha-ratra, and 
tlie original Eamayana, are called Sastras. 

“That also which is conformable to these is called 
Siistra. 

“Any aggregate of composition other than this is a 
heterodoxy.” 

According, then, to the rule that the sense of the sacred 
institutes is not to be taken from other sources than these, 
the Monist view, viz., that the purport of the texts of the 
Veda relates not to the duality learnt from those but to 
non-duality, is rejected: for as there is no proof of a God 
from inference, so there is no proof of the duality between 
God and other things from inference. Therefore there 
can be in these texts no mere explanation of such duality, 
and the texts must be understood to indicate the duality. 
Hence it is that it has said : — 

“ I ever laud Ntirayana, the one being to be known from 
genuine revelation, who transcends the perishable 
and the imperishable, without imperfections, and 
of inexhaustible excellences.” 

It has thus been evinced that the sacred institutes are 
the evidence of (the existence of) this (ultimate reality. 
Brahman). (The fourth aphorism is) : But that is from 
the construction. In regard to this, the commencement 
and other elements are .stated to be the marks of the con- 
struction, in the Brihat-sanihitd : — 

“ Commencement, conclusion, reiteration, novelty, profit, 
eulogy, and demonstration, are tlie marks by which 
the purport is ascertained.” 

It is thus stated that in accordance with the purport of 
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the Upanishads the absolute is to be apprehended only 
from the sacred institutes. We liave here given merely 
a general indication. What remains may be sought from 
the Anandatfrtha-hhashya-vyakhyana (or exposition of 
the Commentary of Ananda-tirtha). We desist for fear 
of giving an undue prolixity to our treatise. This mystery 
was promulgated by I’lirna-prajua Madhya-mandira, who 
esteemed himself the third incarnation of Vayu : — 

“ The first was Hanumat, the second Bhima, 

“ The third Ptirna-prajha, the worker of the work of the 
Lord.” 

After expressing the same idea in various passages, he 
has written the following stanza at the conclusion of his 
work : — 

“ That whereof the three divine forms are declared in 
the text of the Veda, sufficiently 

“Has that been set forth ; this is the whole majesty in 
the splendour of the Veda ; 

“The first incarnation of the Wind-god was he that 
bowed to the words of Eama (Hanumat) ; the 
second was Bhima ; 

“ By this Madhva, who is the third, this book has been 
composed in regard to Kesava.” 

The import of this stanza may be learnt by considering 
various Vedic texts. 

The purport of this is that Vishnu is the principle 
above all others in every system of sacred institutes. 
Thus all is clear.^ A. E. G-. 

1 For a further account of Ananda- tary on the Brahnia-sutras has been 
tirtha or Madhva see Wilson, Works, printed in Calcutta, 
vol. i. pp. 138-150. His Commen- 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

THE PASUPATA SYSTEM OF NAKULIsA. 

Certain Mdhesvaras disapprove of this doctrine of the 
Ahaishnavas known by its technicalities of the servitude of 
souls and the like, inasmuch as bringing with it the pains 
of dependence upon another, it cannot be a means of 
cessation of pain and other desired ends. They recognise 
as stringent such arguments as. Those depending on another 
and longing for independence do not become emancipated, 
because they still depend upon another, being destitute of 
independence like ourselves and others; and, Liberated 
spirits possess the attributes of the Supreme Deity, because 
at the same time, that they are spirits they are free from 
the germ of every pain as the Supreme Deity is. fiecog- 
nising these arguments, these Mahedvaras adopt the Pasu- 
pata ^'stem, which is conversant about the exposition of 
_ily£^categories, as the means to the highest end of man. 
In this system the first aphorism is : Xow then we shall 
expound the Pasupata union and rites of Pasupati. The 
meaning is as follows : — The word 71010 refers to some- 
thing antecedent, and this something antecedent is the 
disciple’s interrogation of the spiritual teacher. The 
nature of a spiritual teacher is explicated in the Gana- 
karika : — 

“ But there are eight pentads to be known, and a group, 
one with three factors ; 

“ He that knows this ninefold aggregate is a self-puri- 
fier, a spiritual guide. 
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“ The acquisitions, the impurities, the expedients, the 
localities, the perseverance, the purifications, 

“ The initiations, and the powers, are the eight pentads ; 
and there are three functions.” 

The employment in the above line of the neuter numeral 
three (frini), instead of the feminine three (tisraJi), is a 
Vedic construction. 

(a.) Acqui.sition is the fruit of an expedient while realis- 
ing, and is divided into five members, viz., k nowled ge, 
pengnce, pe rmanence. . of-tbe- body, c onstan cy, and purity. 
Thus Haradattacharya says : Knowledge, penance, ’'per- 
manence, constancy, and purity as the fifth. 

(b.) Impurity is an evil condition pertaining to the soul. 
This is of five kinds, false conception and the rest. Thus 
Haradatta also says : — 

.“False conception, demerit, attachment, interestedness, 

I and falling, 

j “ These five, the root of bondage, are in this system 
especially to be shunned.” 

(c.) An expedient is a means of purifying the aspirant 
to liberation. 

These expedients are of five kinds, use of habitation, and 
the rest. Thus he also says : — 

“ Use of habitation, pious muttering, meditation, con- 
stant recollection of Eudra, 

“ And apprehension, are determined to be the five ex- 
pedients of acquirements.” 

(d.) Locality is that by which, after studying the cate- 
gories, the aspirant attains increase of knowledge and 
austerity, viz., spiritual teachers and the rest. Thus he 
says 

“ The spiritual teachers, a cavern, a special place, the 
burning-ground, and Eudra only.” 

(e.) Perseverance is the endurance in one or other of 
these pentads until the attainment of the desired end, and 
is distributed into the differenced and the rest. Thus it is 
said : — 
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“ The diflereueed^ the unditferenced, muttering, accep- 
tance, and devotion as the fifth.” 

(/.) Purification is the putting away, once for all, of 
false conception and the other four impurities. It is dis- 
tributed into five species according to the five things to be 
put away. Thus it is said — 

“The loss of ignorance, of demerit, of attachment, of 
interestedness, 

“ And of falling, is declared to be the fivefold purifica- 
tion of the state of bondage.” 

(y.) The five initiations are thus enumerated : — 

“ The material, the proper time, the rite, the image, and 
the spiritual guide as the fifth.” 

(A.) The five powers are as follow : — 

“ Devotion to the spiritual guide, clearness of intellect, 
conquest of pleasure and pain, 

“ Merit and carefulness, are declared the five heads of 
power.” 

The three functions are the modes of earning daily food 
consistent with propriety, for the diminution of the five 
impurities, viz., mendicancy, living upon alms, and living 
upon what chance supplies. All the rest is to be found 
in the standard words of this sect. 

In the first aphorism above recited, the word now 
serves to introduce the exposition of the termination of 
pain (or emancipation), that being the object of the 
interrogation about the putting away of pain personal, 
physical, and hyperphysical. By the word jmsu we are 
to understand the effect (or created world), the word desig- 
nating that which is dependent on something ulterior. 
By the, word pnfi we are to understand the cause (or 
yjrincijiium), the woid de.-^ignating the Lord, who is the 
cause of the universe, the H-iti, or ruler. The meaning of 
the words sacrifices ami rites every one knows. 

In this system the cessation of jiain is of two kinds, 
impersonal and personal. Uf the-e, the impersonal con- 
sists in the absolute extirjration of all pains ; the personal 
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iti supremacy consisting of the visual ami active powers. 
Of these two powers the visual, while only one power, is, 
according to its diversity of objects, indirectly describable 
as of fiv'e kinds, vision, andition, cogitation, discrimination, 
and omniscience. Of these five, vision is cognition of 
every kind of visual, tactual, and other sensible objects, 
though imperceptible, intercepted, or remote. Audition 
is cognition of principle^, conversant about all articulate 
sounds. Cogitation is cognition of principles, conversant 
about all kinds of thoughts. Discrimination is cognition of 
principles conversant about the whole system of institutes, 
according to the te.\t and according to its significance. 
Omniscience is cognition of principles ever arising and 
pervaded by truth, relative to all matters declared or not 
declared, summary or in detail, classified and specialised. 
Such is this intellectual power. 

The active power, though one only, is indirectly describ- 
able as of three kinds, the possession of the swiftness of 
thought, the power of assuming forms at will, and the 
faculty of e.xpatiation. Of these, the possession of the 
swiftness of thought is ability to act with unsurpassable 
celerity. The power of assuming forms at will is the 
faculty of employing at pleasure, and irrespective of 
the efficacy of works, the organs similar and dissimilar 
of an infinity of organisms. The faculty of expatiation 
is the possession of transcendent supremacy even when 
such organs are not employed. Such is this active 
power. 

All that is effected or educed, depending on something 
ulterior, it is threefold, sentieucy, the insentient, and the 
sentient. Of these, sentiency is the attribute of the sen- 
tients. It is of two degrees according to its nature as 
cognitive or incognitive. Cognitive sentiency is dichoto- 
mised as proceeding discriminately and as proceeding 
indiscriminately. The discriminate procedure, manifest- 
able by the instruments of knowledge, is called the cogita- 
tive. For by the cogitant organ every sentient being is 
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cogiiisiint of objects in general, discriminated or not dis- 
criuunated, when irradiated by the light which is identical 
with the external things. The incoguitive sentienc)^ again, 
is either characterised or not characterised by the objects 
of the sentient soul. 

The insentient, whicli while unconscious is dependent 
on the conscious, is of two kinds, as styled the efiect and 
as styled the cause. The insentient, styled the effect, is 
of ten kinds, viz., the earth and the other four elements, 
and their qualities, colour, and the rest. The insentient, 
called the causal insentient, is of thirteen kinds, viz., the 
five organs of cognition, the five organs of action, and the 
three internal organs, intellect, the egoisiug principle, and 
the cogitant principle, which have for their respective 
functions ascertainment, the illusive identification of self 
with uot-self, and determination. 

The sentient spirit, that to which transrnigratory con- 
ditions pertain, is also of two kinds, the appetent and non- 
ap} letent. The appetent is the spirit associated with an 
organism and organs ; the non-appetent is the spirit apart 
from organism and organs. The details of all this are 
to be found in the I’anchartha-bhashyadipika and other 
works. The cause i^ that which retracts into itself and 
evolves the whole creation. This though one is said to 
be divided according to a dittbrence of attributes and 
actions (into Mahesvara, Vishnu, &c.) The Lord is the 
possessor of infinite, vksual, and active power. He is 
absolutely first as connected eternally with this lordship 
or su}ireniacy, as posses.smg a supremacy not adventitious 
or contingent. This is ex})ouuded by the author of the 
Adarsa, and other institutional authorities. 

XJiiion is a conjunction of the soul with God through 
the intellect, and is of two degrees, that characterised by 
action, and that characterised by cessation of action. Of 
these, union characterised by action consists of pious 
muttering, meditation, and so forth; union characterised 
by cessation of action is called consciousness, &c. 
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T Eite or ritual is activity etlicacious of merit as its end. 
It is of two orders, the jirineipal and the suh.sidiaiy. Of 
tiiese, the principal is tlie direct means of merit, religious 
exercise. Eel^ioiis exercise is of two hinds, acts of piety 
and postures. The :icts of piety are hathiiig with sand, 
lying njDon sand, ohlutions. miitterings, and devotional 
perambulation. Thus the revered Xakuli'sa says : — 

“ He should bathe thrice a day, he should lie upon the 
dust. Oblation is an observance divided into six 
nieml^ers.” 

Thus the autlior of tlie aiihorisms says : — 

“He should worship with the six kinds of oblations, 
viz., laughter, song, dance, muttering hu'm, adora- 
tion, and pious ejaculation.” 

Laughter is a loud laugh. Aha, Aha, by dilatation of the 
throat and lips. Song is a celebration of the cpialitie.s, 
glories, e'cc., of Mahesvara, according to the conventions of 
the Gandharva-sastra, or art of music. The dance also is 
to be employed according to the ars saliatoria, accompanied 
with gesticulations with hands and feet, and with motions 
of the limbs, and with outward indications of internal 
sentiment. The ejaculation Jiuni is a sacred utterance, 
like the bellowing of a bull, accomplished by a contact 
of the tongue with the palate, an imitation of the sound 
hudung, ascribed to a bull, like the exclamation Vashat. 
"VYhere the uninitiated are, all this should be gone through 
in secret. Other details are too familiar to require ex- 
position. 

The postures are snoring, trembling, limping, wooing, 
acting absurdly, talking nonsensically. Snoring is showing 
all the signs of being asleep while really awake. Trem- 
bling is a convulsive movement of the joints as if under an 
attack of rheumatism. Limping is tvalking as if the legs 
were disabled. Wooing is simulating the gestures of an 
iaaamorato on seeing a young and pretty woman. Act- 
ing absurdly is doing .acts which every one dislikes, as if 
bereft of all sense of what should and what should not 
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Ijc clone. Talking uoiisensically is the utterance of words 
which contradict each other, or which leave no meaning, 
and the like. 

The subsidiary religious exercise i.s purificatory suh- 
.sequent ablution for putting an end to the sense of unfit- 
ness from begging, living on broken food, &c. Thus it is 
said by the author of the aphorisms : Bearing the marks 
of purity by after-bathing. 

(It has been stated above that omuiscieiice, a form of 
the cognitive power, is cognition of principles ever arising 
and pervaded by truth, relative to all matters declared or 
not declared, summary, or in detail). The summary is the 
enouucement of the subjects of attributes generally. This 
is .accomplished in the first aphori.'m : (Xow then we 
shall expound the Pasupata union and rites of I’ampati). 
Detail is the fivefold eiiouncemeut of the five categories 
according to the instruments of true knowledge. This is 
to be found in the Easikara-bhashya. Distribution is the 
distinct enouncement of these categories, as far as possible 
according to definitions. It is an enumeration of these 
according to their prevailing characters, different from 
that of other recognised systems. For exanqde, the cessa- 
tii 11 of jiaiii (or emancipation) is in other systems (as in 
the .Suiikliya) the mere termination of miseries, but iu this 
system it is the attainment of supremacy or of the divine 
perfections. In other systems the create is that which 
la.s become, and that which shall become, but in this 
system it is eternal, the spirits, and so forth, the sentient 
and insentient. In other systems the is deter- 

mined iu its evolution or creative activity ly the efficacy 
of works, whereas in this .system the is the 

Lord not thus determined. In other institutes union re- 
.siilts in isolation, &c., while iu these iu.stitutes it results 
iu cessation of pains by attainment of the di\ ine perfec- 
tions. Ill other systems paradij-e and similar spheres 
involve a return to metempsycho.si.s, but in this svstem 
they result in nearness to the Sujireme Being, either 
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followed or not followed by such return to transmigratory 
experiences. 

Great, indeed, an opponent may say, is this aggregate 
of illusions, since if God’s causality he irrespective of the 
efficacy of works, then merits will he fruitless, and all 
created things will be simultaneously evolved (there being 
no reason why this should be created at one time, and that 
at another), and thtis there will emerge two difficulties. 
Think not so, replies the I’asupata, for your supposition is 
baseless. If the Lord, irrespective of the efficacy of works, 
be the cause of all, and thus the efficacy of works be with- 
out results, what follows ? If you rejoin that an absence 
of motives will follow, in whom, we ask, will this absence 
of motives follow ? If the efficacy of works be without 
result, wdll causality belong to the doer of the works as to 
the Lord ? It cannot belong to the doer of the works, for 
it is allowed that the efficacy of works is fruitful only 
when furthered by the will of the creator, and the efficacy 
so furthered may sometimes be fruitless, as in the case of 
the works of Yayati, and others. From this it will by 
no means follow that no one will engage in works, for they 
will engage in them as the husbandman engages in hus- 
bandry, though the crop be uncertain. Again, sentient 
creatures engage in works because they depend on the 
Avill of the creator. Nor does the causality pertain to the 
Lord alone, for as all his desires are already satisfied, he 
cannot be actuated by motives to be realised by works. 
As for your statement, continues the Pasupata, that all 
things will be simultaneously evolved, this is unreason- 
able, inasmuch as we hold that causal efficiency resides in 
the unobstructed active power which conforms itself to 
the will of the Lord, whose power is inconceivable. It has 
accordingly been said by those versed in sacred tradition: — 

“ Since he, acting according to his will, is not actuated 
by the efficacy of works, 

“For this reason is he in this .system the cause of all 
causes.” 
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Some one may urge ; In another system emancipation 
is attained through a knowledge of God, where does the 
difference lie ? Say not so, replies the Ptisupata, for you 
will be caught in a trilemma. Is the mere knowledge of 
God the cause of emancipation, or the presentation, or the 
accurate characterisation, of God ? Hot the mere know- 
ledge, for then it would follow that the study of any 
system would be superfluous, inasmuch as without any 
institutional system one might, like the uninstructed, 
attain emancipation by the bare cognition that Mahadeva 
is the lord of the gods. Nor is presentation or intuition 
of the deity the cause of emancipation, for no intuition of 
the deity is competent to sentient creatures burdened with 
an accumulation of various impurities, and able to see only 
with the eyes of the flesh. On the third alternative, viz., 
that the cause of emancipation is an accurate characterisa- 
tion of the deity, you will be obliged to consent to our 
doctrine, inasmuch as .such accurate characterisation can- 
not be realised apart from the system of the Pasupatas. 
Therefore it is that our great teacher has said : — 

“ If by mere knowledge, it is not according to any 
system, but intuition is unattainable ; 

“There is no accurate characterisation of principles 
otherwise than by the five categories.” 

Therefore those excellent persons who aspire to the 
highest end of man must adopt the system of the Pdsu- 
patas, which undertakes the exposition of the five cate- 
gories. A. E. G. 
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CHAPTEE YU. 

THE S A I V A - D A E S A X A. 

[The seventh system in Mi'ulhava’s Sarva-dar^ana-sah- 
graha is the Saiva-darsana. This sect is very prevalent 
in the South of India, especially in the Tamil country; it 
is said to have arisen there about the eleventh century a.d. 
Several valuable contributions have been lately made to 
our knowledge of its tenets in the publications of the Eev. 
H. E. Hoisington and the Eev. T. Eoulkes. The former 
especially, by his excellent articles in the American 
Oriental Society’s Journal, has performed a great service 
to the students of Hindu philosophy. He has there 
translated the Tattuva-Kattalei, or law of the Tattwas, the 
Siva-Gnanapotham, or instruction in the knowledge of 
God, and the Siva-Pirakasain, or light of Siva, and the 
three works shed immense light on the outline as given 
by Madhava. One great use of the latter is to enable us 
to recognise the original Sanskrit names in their Tamil 
disguise, no easy matter occasionally, as arid for anugruha 
and tidclici for cUkshd may testify. 

The Saivas have consideraljle resemblance to the Theistic 
Sankhya ;''they hold that God, souls, and matter are from 
eternity distinct entitii-S, and the object of philosophy is to 
disunite the soul from matter and grailually to unite it to 
God. Siva is the chief deity of the system, and the relation 
between the three is Cjuaintly expres.sed by the allegory 
of a beast, its fetters, and its owner. Pasupati is a well- 
known name of Siva, as the master or creator of all things. 
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^ There seem to be three different sets of so-called Saiva 
sutras. One is in five books, called by Colebrooke the 
Pasupati-sastra, which is probably the work quoted by 
Madhava in his account of the Xakulisa Pasupatas ; 
another is in three books, with a commentary by Kshe- 
maraja, with its first sutra, chcntdiiynm dtmd. The third 
was commented on by Abhinava-gupta, and opens with 
tlie sloka given in the Sarva-Darsana-Saiigraha, p. 91, lines 
1-4. The MS. which I consulted in Calcutta read the 
first words — 

Kathaficliid dswhja Mahcsvarasi/a clAsyam. 

Xone of these works, however, appear to be the autho- 
rity of the present sect. They seem chiefly to have relied 
on the twenty-eight Agamas and some of the Puranas. 
A list of the Agamas is given in Mr. Foulkes’ “ Catechism 
of the Saiva Eeligiou:” and of these the Kirana and Karana 
are quoted in the following treatise.] 

THE SAIVA-DAESANA. 

Certain, however, of the Miihesvara sect receiving the 
system of truth authoritatively laid down in the Saiva 
Agaiua,! reject the foregoing opinion that “ the Supreme 
Being is a cause as independent of our actions, &c.,” on the 
ground of its being liable to tlie imputation of partiality 
and cruelty. They, on the contrary, hold the opinion 
that “the Supreme Being is a cause in dependence on our 
actions, &c.; ” and they maintain that there are three cate- 
gories distinguished as the Lord, the soul, and the world 
(or literally “the master,” “the cattle,” and “ the fetter”). 
As has been said by those well versed in the Taiitra 
doctrines — 

“The Guru of the world, having fir.st condensed in one 

^ Colebrodkf -peaks of the Fnin- to I>e twenty-eig'ht fsce t)ieir nuoie- 
j)nti-s,htra (Mi'ln^nn-d-siildh'itdn or inthoRei.T. Foiilke.,’ “ Cateebi-ia 
a- the text-book of the of the .Saiva Eelieion 
Pa-^upata sect. The .ALaina-' are <aM 

11 
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sutra the great tantra, possessed of three categories 
and four feet, has again declared the same at full 
length.” 

The meaning of this is as follows ; — Its three categories 
are the three before mentioned ; its four feet are learning, ^ 
ceremonial action, mqihtation, and morality, hence it is 
called the great Tantra, possessed of three categories and 
four feet. Xow the “souls” are not independent, and the 
“fetters” are unintelligent, hence the Lord, as heing 
different from these, is first declared ; next follows the 
account of the souls as they agree with liirn in possessing 
intelligence ; lastly follow the “ fetters ” or matter, such 
is the order of the arrangement.^ Since the ceremony of 
initiation is the means to the highest human end, and this 
cannot be accomplished without knowledge which estab- 
lishes the undoubted greatness of the hymns, the Lords of 
the hymns, &c., and is a means for the ascertainment of 
the real nature of the “ cattle,” the “ fetter,” and the 
“ master,” we place as first the “ foot” of knowledge 
which makes known all this unto us.- Xext follows the 
“foot” of cere monied action (Jeriyci) which declares the 
various rules of initiation with the~ilivers component parts 
thereof. Whhout meditation the end cannot be attained, 
h ence th e “ foot ” of meditation {gorja) follows next, which 
declares the various kinds of yoga with them several parts. 
And as meditation is worthless without practice, i.e., the 
fiilfilliug what is enjoined and the abstaining from what is 


' “ There must be three eternal 
entities, Deitj-, soul, matter;” “as 
the water is co-eternal with the sea 
and the salt with the water, so soul 
i-i co-eternal with the Deity, and 
po.'O is eternally co-existent with 
soul ■’ (J. A. O. S. ir. pp, 67, 85). 
lu p. 58 we find the adiaita of the 
Yediinta attacked. In p. 62 it is 
said that the soul is eternally en- 
tangled in matter, and God carries 
nil his five operations (see infra) to 
disentangle it, bringing out all that 
is rerpiircd for previous desert. 


- These four feet are the four 
stages of religious life ( see J. A. O. S. 
iv% pp. 135, I So), called in Tamil 
sarithei, hirikei, yohim, and fjnmHua. 
T^e_Jirst is tile stage of practical 
piet\' and performance of the pre- 
scribed duties and rites ; the second 
is that of the contirniator^sacra- 
rnent and the five puntications in- 
volved in true inija ; ths. third is 
that of the eight observances of the 
yogia ; the fourth is that of know- 
ledge which prepares the soul for 
intimate uniiai with God. 
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foi'bidden, lastly follows the fourth “ foot ” of practical 
■duty {cliarijd), which includes all this. 

Xow Siva is held to be the Lord (or master). Although 
participation in the divine nature of Siva belongs to 
liberated soiils and to such beings as Yidyesvara, &c., yet 
these ai’e not indej'jendent, since they depend on the 
Su]>reiiie Being; and the nature of an effect is recognised 
to belong to the worlds, &c., which resemble him, from the 
very fact of the orderly arrangement of their parts. And 
from their thus being effects we infer that they must have 
been caused by an intelligent being. By the strength of 
this inference is the universal acknowledgment of a 
Supreme Being confirmed. 

“ But may we not object that it is not proved that the 
body is thus an effect ? for certainly none lias ever, at any 
time or place, seen a body being made by any one,” We 
grant it : yet it is not proper to deny that a body has some 
maker on the ground that its being made has not been 
seen by any one, since this can be established from infer- 
ence [if not from actual perception]. Bodies, &c., must 
be effects, because they possess an orderly arrangement of 
part.s, or because they are destructible, as jars, &c . ; and 
from their being effects it is easy to infer that they must 
have been caused by an intelligent being. Thus the sub- 
ject in the argument [sc. bodies, &c.] must have had a 
maker, from the fact that it is an effect, like jars, &c. ; that 
which has the aforementioned middle term (sudliana) must 
have the aforementioned major (sddhya) ; and that which 
has not the former will not have the latter, as the soul, 
&C.1 The argument which establishes the authority of 
the original inference to prove a Supreme Being has been 
given elsewhere, so we refrain from giving it at length 
here. In fact, that God is the universal agent, hut not 
irrespective of the actions done by living beings, is proved 
by the current verse - — 

^ Cf. Colebrooke, Essays (2d ed.}, vol. i. p, 315. 

■ yyaycna may here mean “ ar^niiricnt/’ 
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“This ignorant, jinitmaii, incapable of its own true 
pleasures or pains, if it were only under God’s direc- 
tion [and its own merits not taken into account], 
would always go to heaven or always to hell,” ^ 

Nor can you object that this opinion violates God’s 
independence, since it does not really violate an agent’s 
independence to allow that he does not act irrespectively 
of mean, 5 : just as we say that the king’s bounty shows 
itself in gifts, but these are not irrespective of his trea- 
surer. As has been said by the Siddha Guru — 

“It belongs to independence to be uncontrolled and 
itself to employ means, &c. ; 

“Tliis is an agent’s true independence, and not the act- 
ing irrespectively of works, &c.” 

And thus we conclude that inference (as well as Sriiti) 
establishes the existence of an agent who knows the various 
fruits [of action], their means, material causes, &c., accord- 
ing to the laws of the various individual merits. This has 
Ijeen thus declared by the venerable Brihaspati — 

“He who knows the fruits to be enjoyed, their means 
and material causes, — 

“ Apart from him this world knows not how the desert 
that resides in accumulated actions should ripen.” — 
“ The universe is the subject of our argument, and it 
must have had an intelligent maker, 

“ This we maintain from its being an effect, just as we 
see in any other eft'ect, as jars, &c.” 

God’s omniscience also is proved from his being identical 
with everything, and also from the fact that an ignorant 
lieing cannot produce a thing.- This has been said by the 
illustrious Mrigendra ® — 

1 if there were only one cau^e me.aninj of the pa'S.T'e ; it occurs 

there wo\ilil be only one invariable llah.ilih.irata, iii. 1144 (cf. Gaiula- 
effect. The very existence of various p.M.a. S. Iv;ir. 61 '. 
effects pro\ es that there mn^t be - Jri p. f>2, line "5, I read 

other concurrent causes (as Inniian Kifi'onfft^in/thanirlirha. 
actions'! nece.s.sary. The arguineut Tliis may be the same with the 

seems to me to reipiire here this Jleyk.imla of the Tamil work in 
unnatural stress to be laid on ,,,i. ,T A. (). .S. His poem was called 
but this is certainly not the nriuinal the (?). 
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“ He is omniscient from his being the maker of all 
things : for it is an established principle 
That he only can make a thing who knows it with its 
means, parts, and end.” 

“Well,” our opponents may say, “we concede that God 
is an independent maker, but then he has no body.' 
Xow experience shows that all effects, as jars, &e., are 
produced h}’ beings possessed of bodies, as potters, &c. ; 
but if God were possessed of a body, then he would he 
like us subject to trouble, and no longer be omniscient or 
omnipotent.” We, however, deny this, for we see that 
the incorporeal soul does still produce motion, ikc., in its 
associated body ; moreover, even though we conceded that 
God did possess a body, we should still maintain that the 
alleged defects would not necessarily ensue. The Supreme 
Being, as he has no possible connection with the fetters 
of matter, such as uialc.,- action, &c., cannot have a 
material body, but only a body of pure energy (Sakta),® 
since we know that his body is composed of the Jive 
livmns which are forms of Sakti, according to the well- 
known text : “ The Supreme lias the Isdna as his head, 
the Tut^mrusha as his mouth, the Aijhora as his heart, the 
Vdmedcva as his secret parts, and the Sad^Jdta as his 
feet.”* And this body, created according to his own will, 
is nut like our bodies, but is the cause of the live opera- 
tions of the Supreme, which are respectively grace, obtura- 
tion, destruction, pre serv ation, and production.® This has 
been sairfm the Sn'mat Mrigendra — 


^ Should we read tavad anamrirak 
in p. S3, line 2 ? 

- I retain this wor<l, see infra. 
“aVt/yn (01 Prakriti) is the mate- 
rial, ^Sakti the in.'^tiuinental, and 
Deitv the efficient cau^e'” ( J. A.O. S. 
iv. p. 55). ^ ^ 

Thfc'se are the five first names of 
the eleven mantra'^ which arc in- 
cluded in the five (J. A. O S. 

iv. pp. 23S-243). The Si\aliii.2a (the 
visible object of worship for the en- 
lightened; is Composed of mantra.s, 
and is to be reyarde<l as the bofly 


of Siva (see J. A. O. S. iv. p. loi). 
The'.e five mantra*^ are ui\en in the 
inverse order in Taitt. Aianvaka, x. 
43-47 (cf, Xyd'hA-iiiiduvi.'-t. p. 3). 

® These are the operations of the 
five manifestations of »Siva (see 
J. A. S iv. 8, iS) which in their 
descending order are SntlmJclciiiani 
(i f , SuduLdtayif or S'tdii-S'iur^ who 
is Si\a and Sakti coinl.ined, and the 
.vource of yiace to all souls ; I'dichtrrim 
or J/a//rsf/r(f/?, the ob'«cure ; 
i/ttn \S'udd}Htt it! iiti) which is jiro- 
ptrivthe Hindu tiiad, Rndra, VashnH^ 
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“ From the impossibility of its possessing mala, &c., the 
body of the Supreme is of pure energy, and not 
like ours.” 

And it has also been said elsewhere — • 

“ His bodv is composed of the five mantras which are 
subservient to the five operations, 

“ And his head, &c., are formed out of the fsa, Tatpur- 
usha, Aghora, Varna, and other hymns.” 

*-If you object to this view that such passages in the 
Aganias as ‘He is five-faced and fifteen-eyed,’ assert pro- 
minently the fact that the Supreme Being is endowed 
with a body, organs, &c.,” we concede w’hat you say, but 
we maintain that there is no contradiction in his assuming 
such forms to show his mercy to his devoted servants, 
since meditation, worship, &c., are impossible towards a 
Being entirely destitute of form.) This has been said in 
the Paushkara — 

“ This form of his is mentioned for the preservation of 
t he d evotee.’' 

And similarly elsewhere — 

“ Thou art to be worshipped according to rule as pos- 
sessed of form ; 

“ For the understanding cannot reach to a formless 
object.” 

Bhojanija ^ has thus detailed the five operations — 

“ Fivefold are his operations, creation, preservation, 
destruction, and obscuration, 

“ And to these must be added the active grace of him 
who is eternally exalted.” 

How these five operations, in the view of the pure Path, 
are held to be performed directly by Siva, but in that of 
the toilsome Path they are ascribed to Ananta,- as is 
declared in the Sriinat Karana® — 

and Brahma. Tliey are respective!} - Anaiitti is a name of Siva in the 
symbolised by the ndda, vindi>, 7h, Athar\a--iras I'panishad I'see In- 
u, and a of Om. di'^che Stud, L 3^5^ 

1 In Wilson's Mackenzie Cat. i ^ Tiijs i* the fourth of the twnty- 
p. 13S, we find a Tantrik 'Aork. the ei^ht Ai^ama, (^ee I'oulke^' Cate-- 
yarapatija>f(f-rhrfr^i,^ a&cribed U> chimin). 
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“ In the Pure Path Siva is declared to be the onh- 
ageut, but Ananta in that which is opposed to the 
One Supreme.” 

It must here be understood that the word Siva includes 
ill its proper meaning “the Lord,” all those who have 
attained to the state of Siva, as the Lords of the Mantras, 
Maheswara, the emancipated souls who have become Sivas, 
and the inspired teacliers (ydchakas), together with all the 
various means, as initiation, Ac., for obtaining the state of 
Siva. Thus has been explained the first categoryj^ pile 
Lord (pati). 

We now proceed to explain the second category, the 
soul (2^asic). The individual soul which is also known by 
such synonyms as the non-atomic,^ the KsJidrajTia, or 
knower of the body,- &c., is the Pasu. For we must not 
say with the Charvakas that it is the same as the body, 
since on this view tve could not account for memory, as 
there is a proverb that one man cannot remember what 
another has seen. Nor may we say with the Haiyayikas 
that it is cognisable bj' perception,^ as this would involve 
an ad infinitum regressus. As has been said — 

“ If the soul were cognisable, there would need to be 
again a second knower ; * 

“And this would require another still, if the second 
■were itself to be known.” 

Nor must ive hold it non-pervading ivith the Jainas, 
nor momentary with the Bauddhas, since it is not limited 
by space or time. As has been said — 

“ That object ivhich is unlimited in its nature by space 
or time, 

“They hold to be eternal and pervading, — hence the 
soul’s all-pervadingness and eternity.” 


1 Ajm? The soul, when clothed 
with these primary thinifs (de'^ire, 
knowledge, action, &c ), is an exceed- 
ingly small body” (Foulkeh). Ananu 
is used as an epithet of Brahman in 
Brihad Ar XJp. iii. 8. S. 


' See Ind. Studien, i. 301. 

^ The mind or internal sen«e per 
ceives soul {see BhcUhii Parich 
chheda, sloka 49). 

■* Dele the iti in p. 84, line 5 
infra 
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Nor may we say with the Vediintin that it is only one, 
since the apportionment of different fruits proves that 
there are many individual souls; nor vith the Sankhyas 
that it is devoid of action, since, when all the various 
‘■'fetters” are removed, ^ruti informs us of a state of 
identity with Siva, which consists in intelligence in the 
form of an eternal and infinite vision and actiond This 
has been declared in the Sn'rnat Mrigendra — 

“ It is revealed that identity with Siva results when all 
fetters are removed.” 

And again — 

“ Intelligence consists in vision and action, and since in 
his soul 

“ This exists always and on every side, therefore, after 
liberation, Sruti calls it that which faces every 
way.” 

It is also said in the Tattva-prakasa — 

“ The liberated souls are themselves Sivas, but these 
are liberated by liis favour ; 

“He is to be known as the one eternally liberated, 
whose body is the five Mantras.” 

Now the souls are threefold, as denominated vijncind- 
kal6.'h,iri'o.lay&}:cd(0], and sakcddh} («.) The first are those 
who are under the influence of mala only, since their 
actions are cancelled by receiving their proper fruits, or 

' Cf. the Xakuhta Patup.ata,-!, p. where it is said that the five i khja- 
76, 4 {supra, p. 103). tattras ikahi, vidi/a, nii/att, and 

- For these three classes see kald) and the twenty-four dttua- 
J. A. 0 . S. iv. pp. 87, 137. They tottras (sc the and subtile 

are there described as beintr respec- elements, and oigans of sense and 
tively under the influence of ihiavani action, with the intellectual faculties 
luaJani only, or this with Kanmain iiauHiR,huddki,fihamhh'H,(!indcldtta), 
inalam, QV these with niHHti malam. are all developed imiyd. This 
The dnarnm is described as original exactly agrees with the quotation 
sin, or that source of evil which W'as from Soma Sambhu, ir'frn Wc may 
always attached to the soul ; hui- compare with it what M/idhava says, 
laani in that fate which inheres in P- 77 ^ in his account of the N’akidKa 
the soul’s organism and metes out Pa-^upatas, where he describes kali 
its deserts ; maijei is inatt^'r in its as unintelligent, and composed of 
obscuring or entangling power, the the live elements, the tanmutras, 
source of the senses. Madhavauses and the ten organs, with buddhi, 
k'lll" &c., for hidf/d. The reason nhaniJcdra and manas. 
is to be found in J. A. U. S. p. 70, 
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by abstraction, contemplation, and knowledge, and since 
they have no “ fetters ” in the form of enjoyments, such 
as held, &c. (which fetters would, however, be the cause of 
cancelling actions by bringing about their proper fruit). 
(&.) The second are those who are under the influence of 
mala and Iwman, since in their case kald, &c., are de- 
stroyed by mundane destructions, hence their name 'prala- 
ydkala. (c.) The third are those who are bound in the 
three fetters of mala, mayd, and karman, hence their name 
sakala. The first class are again subdivided into sarndpta- 
kalushdh and asamupta-kaluslidh, according as their in- 
herent corruption is perfectly exhausted or not. The 
former, — having received the mature penalties of their 
corruptions, — are now, as foremo.st of men and worthy of 
the privilege, raised by Siva’s favour to the rank of the 
Lords of Knowledge (the Yidyesvaras), Ananta, and the 
rest. This ogdoad of the Lords of Knowledge is described 
in the Bahudaivatya — 

'■ Ananta, and Sukshma, and ^ivottama, 

“ Ekanetra, and again Ekarudra and Trimiirttika, 

“ Srikantha and Sikhandin, — these are declared to be 
the Yidyeiivaras.” 

The latter Siva, in his mercy, raises to the rank of the 
seventy million Mantras.' All this is explained in the 
Tattva-prakasa.- Similarly Soma-Sambhu has said — 

“ One class is named vijndndkala, the second pralu- 
ydkala, 

“The third sakala, — these are the three whom the 
Sastra regards as objects of mercy. 

“ The first is united to 'mala alone, the second to mala 
and karma, 

“The third are united to all the tattvas beginning with 
kald and ending with “ earth.” ^ 

^ See.T. A. 0 . S. iv. p. 137. I read rt 1 nuna-lcvala, pralaya-Tcevala, and 
anuiimhahimiwt in p. 86, line 3. suiala. 

- I omit the quotation, it only ^ f.c.. thu>! including five of the 
repeats the preceding. It, how- i'lftyidi'U' us and all the twenty-four 
ever, names the three cla.'?bes as dtuwUtitins. 
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The Pmlaydh'diih are also twofold, as being pakvapdsa- 
dvaya or not, i.e., those in whom the two remaining fetters 
are matured, and those in whom tlie}^ are not. The 
former attain liberation, but the latter, by the power of 
karraan, are endowed with the fiiryashtaka^ body, and 
pass througii various births. As has been said in the 
Tattva-prakasa — 

“ Those among the Pralayakalas whose karman and mala 
are immature, 

“Go, united with the puryashtaka body, into many 
births by the power of karmaji.” 

Thepuryashtakais also thus described in the same work — 
“The puryaslttaka is composed of tlie internal organ, 
thought {illit}, karman, and the instruments.” 

This is thus explained by Aghora Siva Acharya, “ tlie 
puryashtaka is a subtile body apportioned to each indi- 
vidual soul, which continues from the creation until the 
close of the kalpa, or until liberation : it is composed of 
the thirty ^ tattvas beginning with ‘ earth ’ and ending 
with kald!' As has been said in the Tattva-sangraha — 

“ This set of tattvas, commencing with ‘ earth ’ and end- 
ing with kald, is assigned to each soul, 

“ And Avanders Ijy the law of karman through all the 
bodies produced by the Avorld.” 

The following is the full meaning of this passage : — 
The word “ internal organ’’ Avhich properly includes 
“mind,” “intelligence,” ‘-egoism,” and “reason,” ^ includes 
also the seven tattvas which enter into the production of 
enjoyment [or experience], viz., those called kald, time, 
fate, knowledge, concupiscence, nature, and quality ; ^ the 

1 This term seems to be derived Hoisint,''ton, how’- 

from pifPG “body”, (cf. for ever, puts purushiin “the principle 

•jai.rushi, Brihad Ar. X p. ii. 5» of life,’ instead of which seems 

and nsJifiilca (cf. also the Bcinkhya better, as the three// are included 
Pravachana Bhiishya, p. 1351. m praPriti. He translates IcaJd bv' 

“ Or rather thirty-one ? “ contiiiency,*' ainl describe^, it as 

^ Manas, hiiflilhi.tihanihird^rjiiUn. “the power hv which the sen-'t'' an.* 
^ The>e are tlie -even i ultja tattios, snVjdued and the carnal self brought 
hold, Icdla, nii/uti date), raya, into subjection.” 
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words “thought’ (rf/n") and harman signify the five cog- 
nisable gross elements, and their originators, the subtile 
rudiments. By the word instruments ” are comprehended 
the ten organs of sense and action. 

“But is it not declared in the Srimat Kalottara that 
‘ The set of five, sound, touch, form, taste and smell, in- 
telligence, mind and egoism, these constitute the gnir- 
yashtalca ? ’ " 

How, then, can any different account be maintained ? 
We grant this, and hence the venerable Eama Kanthahas 
explained that siitra in its literal meaning [hr, as puryash- 
taka, is derived from ashta, “ eight ”], so why should we 
be prolix in the discussion ? Still, if you ask how we can 
reconcile our account with the strict nominal definition of 
2ntryashtaka, we reply that there is really no contradiction, 
as we maintain that it is composed of a set of eight in the 
following manner; — (i.) The five elements; (2.) the five 
rudiments; (3.) the five organs of knowledge; (4.) those 
of action; (5.) the fourfold internal organ; (6.) their in- 
strument ; ^ (7.) nature [prakriti] ; and (8.) the class com- 
posed of the five, beginning with kald, which form a kind 
of case.^ 

How in the case of some of those souls who are joined 
to the purijashtaka body, ilahesvara Ananta having com- 
passionated them as possessed of peculiar merit, constitutes 
tliL'in here as lords uf the world ; as has been said — 

Mahesvara pities some and grants them to be lords of 
the world.” 

The class called sakala is also divided into two, as 
pnkvakalusha and apakvakalusha. As for the former, the 
Supreme Being, in conformity with their maturity (pari- 

1 This “instrument” {karcuin) ~ The thirty-one tattvns are as 
seems to mean what Hoi^iiiotnn calk follow : — Twenty-four otmn -tuttvas, 
2‘iiruslian or “the principle of life five elements, five tmaiuHras. ten 
which establishes or supports the organs of seii-se and action, four 
whole system in its opeiation ; ’’ he oigan^ of the antnhkaranu, and seven 
makes it one of the seven vichid- as enumerated above. 

tfttras. According to Madluwa, it (See J. A. O. S. iv. pp. 16-17.) 
should be what he calK (/vna. 
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fdkcC), puts forth a power agreeable thereto, and transfers 
them to the position of the hundred and eighteen Lords of 
the Mantras, signified by the words ilainjali, &c., as has 
been said — 

“ The rest are denominated sakalu, from their connection 
with Kala, &c., seized by time whose mouths are 
days ; 

“The Supreme of his own will makes one hundred and 
eighteen of these the Lords of the Mantras, 

“ Eiuht of these are called Mandaliiis ; eight again are 
Krodha. &c . ; 

“ Tiresa, Srikantha, and the hundred 11 udras,— these 
together are tlie hundred and eighteen.” 

In their case again, the Supreme, having assumed the 
form of a teacher, stoj^s the continued accession of maturity 
and contracts his manifested power, and ultimately grants 
to them liberation by the process of initiation; as has 
been said — 

“These creatures whose mala is matured, by putting 
forth a healing power, 

“ He, assuming the form of a teacher, unites by initia- 
tion to the highest principle.” 

It is also said in the Sri'mad Mrigendra — 

He removes from that infinitesimal sovd all the bonds 
which previously exerted a contrary influence over 
it.”i 

All this has been explained at great length hy Ndra- 
yana-lvantha, and there it is to be studied; but we are 
obliged to j>ass on through fear of 25rolixity. 

But as for the second class, or those called apukvaka- 
hisJia, the Supreme Being, as impelled by the desert of 
their respective actions, ap2)oint3 them, as hound and 
endued with infinitesimal bodies, to enjoy the rewards of 
their previous actions.- As has heen said — 

^ I tate <(7iH in thi.s \fcrse as? the the 'second (innra-ituda, 

hut it may iiieaii the secoinl the thinl {hn'iiuiti). 
kind of nieiitiniied by - *'* The m>u 1. when clothed with 

ton The tir^t kind of mala i« the the^-e primary tilings (desire, kn^tv.'- 
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“The other souls, houml [in their material bonds] he 
appoints to enjoy their various deserts, 

According to their respective actions ; such are the 
various kinds of souls.” 

We now proceed to describe the third category, matter 
(or 'pum). This is fourfold , m ala} Earjnan, 'hiuijd, and 
roilhuiahti} But it may be objected, "^Ts it not said in 
tfie Saiva Agamas tliat the chief things are the Lord, souls, 
and matter ? the Lord lias been siiovii to mean 

Siva, ‘ souls ’ mean atoms (or beings endowed with atomic 
bodies), and matter (or ‘ bond ’) is said to be the pentad,^ 
hence matter will be livefold. _ How then is it now 
reckoned to be only fourfold ? ” To this we reply as 
follows : — Although the vimlit or nasal dot, which is the 
germinal atom of mayd, and is called a Siva-tattva, 
may be well regarded as material in comparison with 
the highest liberation as defined by the attainment of 
the state of Siva, still it cannot really be considered 
as matter when we rememljer that it is a secondary 
kiud of liberation as causing the attainment of the 
state of such deities as Yidyesvara, &c. Thus we see 

lodue, action, the Inhidipfinehahf, developed. From this atitiu arc 
kc. 1. is an exceedinuly Muall body ’’ developed the four ^ound.-', the tift\ - 
iFoulkts). One of the three niie .SiUiskiit letters, the A edas, 

i' called and is described as M.mtras, &c., the Ixtdilv, intcdlec- 

the source of sin and sutfering to tual, and external enjoyments of 
.>riuls. the MjiU that ha\e not attained to 

^ The fir>t tliree are the three ■>piritual knowledge at the end of 
kinds of mala in the J. A. O. S., \ u , each period of the world's existence, 
a n'ua m. laama n}, ^ivaX and have !»een swept away In the 

i' the “ob-enring" poverof Mavc- waters 4>f the \\ oiid - destroying 
'■ui'iin (cf. vol. iv. pp. 13, 14. The deluge; after these the three sta;],es 
>Sai\as hold that Fddi, like the San- of heavenly happine^' art- developed, 
khv.a Prakrit!, is in it'^elf eternal, to be enjoyed hv the souh that ha\e 
although it-' connection with any a favourable balance of lueriturious 
particular soul is temporary (see deetls, or have devoted thcnisehes 
fT, A. 0 . S. iv. p. 22S). to the service of God or the ab.Aract 

- These are the five, viinh/. mala, contemplation of the Deity, viz, 
Irn'aKiii. and ruilha.'akti. Vindtt Ud the enjoyment of the abode of 

!'• described in Foulkes* trandation Siva; (2.) that of near approach to 
of the Siva-piakUa-patalai : ‘'A him; (3.) that of union with him’’ 
sound proceeds out of tlie iny-'tical Vmd/i is similarly flc-crilH-d. .T. A 
syllable om; . . . and in that sound (). S.iv.pp 152. 153 fcf. alsoAVebei. 
a rudimentary atom of matter is Hainatijianii/a r^,. pp, 312 315 . 
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there is no contradiction. Hence it has been said in the 
Tattva-prakasa — 

“ The bonds of matter will be fourfold.” 

And again in the Sriinad ]\Irigeudra — 

The enveloper-controller (incda), the overpowerer 
{roc/hfr), action, and the work of Maya, 

“ These are the four ‘ bonds,’ and they are collectively 
called by the name of ‘ merit.’ ” 

The following is the meaning of this couplet : — 

(I.) “ Enveloping,” because ncda e.vceedingly obscures 
and veils the soul’s powers of vision and action ; “ con- 
trolling,” because mala, a natural impurity, controls the 
soul by its independent influence. As has been said— 

“Mala, though itself one, by manifold influence inter- 
rupts the soul’s vision and action; 

'• It is to be regarded as the husk in rice or rust on copper.”^ 

(3.) The “overpowerer” is the obscuring power; this is 
called a “ bond ” [or matter] in a metaphorical sense, since 
this energy of Siva obscures the soul by superintending 
matter [rather than by itself partaking of the nature of 
matter]. 

Tims it has been .said — 

“ Of these I am the chief energy, and the gracious friend 
of all, 

“ I am metaphorically called pdsa^- because I follow 
desert.” 

(3.) Action [or rather its conserj^uenees, karman\ as 
being performed by tliose who desire the fruit. It is in 
the form of merit or dement, like the seed and shout, and 
it is eternal in a never-hegiiining series. As has been 
said in the Sn'mat Ivirana — 

“ As Mala has no beginning, its least actions are begin- 
ningless : 

“ If ail fteriial character is thus e.stahlished, then what 
cause could produce any change therein ? ” 

* See the '•aine illustration.-^ in .T. A. O. S. iv. p. r ;o. 

- Some foiCLil derivation seems htre intended as of h»m pakhit. 
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(4.) “ Mdyd’’ because herein as an energy of the Divine 
Being all the world is potentially contained {indti) at a 
mundane destruction, and again at a creation it all comes 
(ydti) into manifestation, hence the derivation of the 
name. This has been said in the Srimat Saurabheya — 

“ The effects, as a form of the Divine energy, are absorbed 
therein at a mundane destruction, 

“ And again at a renovation it is manifested anew in the 
form of effects as laid, &e.” ^ 

Although much more might be added on this topic, yet 
we stop here through fear of extending this treatise too 
far. Thus have the three categories been declared, — Ac 
tlie soul, and matter. 

A different mode of treating the subject is found in the 
Jndnaratnavalf, &c., in such lines as — 

“ The Lord, knowledge, ignorance, the soul, matter, and 
the cause 

“ Of the cessation thereof, — these are collectively the 
six categories.” 

But our readers must seek for full information from the 
work itself. Thus our account of the system is complete. 

E. B. C. 

^ In p, 90, line 2, read sd kdnjciia. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE PEATYABHIJNA-DAESANA, OK EECOGMTIVE SYSTEM. 

Otiiee Mahesvaras are di.s.satisfied with the views set out 
in the Saiva system as erroneous in attributing to motive- 
less and insentient things causality (in regard to the bond- 
age and liberation of transmigrating spirits). They there- 
fore seek another system, and proclaim that the construction 
of tile world (or series of environments of those spirits) is 
by" the mere will of the Suiireme Lord. They pronounce 
tfef this Supreme Lord, wlio is at once other than and the 
same with the several cognitions and cognita, who is 
identical with the transcendent self posited by one’s own 
consciousness, by rational proof, and by revelation, and 
who posse.sses independence, that is, the power of witne.ss- 
ing all things without reference to aught ulterior, gives 
manifestation, in the mirror of one’s own soul, to all 
entities ^ as if they were images reflected upon it. Tims 
looking upon recognition as a new method for the attain- 
ment of ends and of the highest end, available to all men 
alike, without any the slightest trouble and e.vertion, such 
ns external and internal worship, suppression of the breath, 
and the like, these Mahesvaras set forth the system of 
recognition {giratgabhijnd). ^ The extent of this system is 
thus described by one of thelFauthorities — 

“The aphorisms, the commentarv, the gloss, the two 
explications, the greater and the less. 


^ Read hhai’on for hkaivt. 
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“ The five topics, and the expositions, — such is the 
system of recognition.” 

The first aphorism in their text-book is as follo-vvs ^ : — 

“ Having reached somehow or other the condition of a 
slave of Mahesvara, and wishing also to help man- 
kind, 

“ I set forth the recognition of Mahesvara, as the method 
of attaining all felicity.” 

[This aphorism may be developed as follows] : — 

“ Somehow or other,” by a propitiation, effected by God, 
of the lotus feet of a spiritual director identical with God, 
“having reached,” having fully attained, this condition, hav- 
ing made it the unintercepted object of fruition to myself 
Thus knowing that which has to be known, he is qualified 
to construct a system for others; otherwise the system 
would be a mere imposture. 

Mahesvara is the reality of unintermitted self-luminous- 
ness, beatitude, and independence, by portions of whose 
divine essence Vishnu, Virinchi, and other deities are 
deities, who, though tliey transcend the fictitious world, 
are yet implicated in the infinite illusion. 

The condition of being a slave to Mahesvara is the being 
a recipient of that independence or absoluteness which is 
the essence of the divine nature, a slave being one to 
whom his lord grants all things according to his will and 
pleasure {i.e., ddsya, from dd). 

The word mankind imports that there is no restriction 
of the doctrine to previously qualified students. AVhoever 
he may be to whom this exposition of the divine nature is 
made, he reaps its highest reward, the emanatory^7-Micipfw?« 
itself operating to the highest end of the transmigrating 
souls. It has been accordingly laid down in the Siva- 
drishti by that supreme guide the revered Somananda- 
natha — 

“ AVhen once the nature of Siva that resides in all things 

* Cf. supra, p. 1 13, ilt'ulhava in tha bt-yiiming of the eleventh 
here condenses Abhinava Gupta's century (.'-«• Euhler’s Tour in Cash- 
commentary. Abhinava Gupta lived mere, pp 66, So . 

I 
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has been known with tenacious reco"nition, whether 
by proof or by instruction in the words of a spiritual 
director, 

“ There is no further need of doing anglit, or of any 
further reflection. When he knows Suvarna (or 
Siva) a man may cease to act and to reflect.” 

The word also excludes the supposition tliat there is 
room in self which has recognised the nature of ilahesvara, 
and which manifests to itself its own identity with him, 
and is therefore fully satisfied, for any other motive than 
felicity for others. The well-being of others is a motive, 
whatever may be said, for the definition of a motive applies 
to it ; for there is no such divine curse laid upon man that 
self-regard should be Ids sole motive to the exclusion of a 
regard for others. Thus Akshapada (i, 24) defines a motive : 
A motive is that object towards which a man energises. 

The preposition tijja in upapudayumi (I set forth) in- 
dicates prox'imity: the result is the bringing of mankind 
near unto God. 

Hence the word all in the phrase the method of attaiainy 
all felicities. For when the nature of the Supreme Being 
is attained, all felicities, which are but the eitiux thereof, 
are overtaken, as if a man accjuired the mountain Eohana 
(Adam’s Peak), he would acquire all the treasures it con- 
tains. If a man acquire the divine nature, what else is 
there that he can ask for? Accordingly Utpalacharya 
-saA’S — 

“ What more can they ask Avho are rich in the rvealth 
of devotion ? What else can they ask rvlio are 
poor in this ? ” 

We have thus explained the motive expressed in the 
words the method of attaining all felicities, on the supposi- 
tion that the compound term is a Tat-purusha genitively 
constructed. Let it be taken as a Bahuvn'hi or relative 
compound. Then the recognition of Mahesvara, the know- 
ing him through vicarious idols, has for its motive the full 
attainment the manifestation, of all felicities, of every 
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■external and internal peiuianent happiness in their proper 
nature. In the language of everyday life, recognition is 
a cognition relative to an object represented in memory : 
for example, This (perceived) is the same (as the reniem- 
hered) Chaitra. In the recognition propounded in this 
system, — there being a God whose omnipotence is learnt 
from the accredited legendaries, from accepted revelation, 
and from argumentation, — there arises in relation to my 
presented personal self the cognition that I am that very 
God, — in virtue of my recollection of the powers of that 
God. 

This same recognition I set forth. To set forth is to 
enforce. I establish this recognition by a stringent pro- 
cess which renders it convincing. [Such is the articulate 
development of the first aphorism of the Eecognitive 
Institutes.] 

Here it may be asked: If soul is manifested only as 
consubstaiitial with God, why this laboured efloit to 
exhibit the recognition ? The answer is this : — The recog- 
nition is thus exhibited, because tliough the soul is, as 
you contend, continually manifested as self-luminous (and 
therefore identical with God), it is nevertheless under 
the influence of the cosmothetic illusion manifested as 
partial, and therefore the recognition must be exhibited 
by an expansion of the cognitive and active powers in 
order to achieve the manifestation of the soul as total 
(the self being to the natural man a part, to the man of 
insight the whole, of the divine pleroma). Thus, then, the 
syllogism : This self must be God, because it possesses 
cognitive and active powers ; for so far forth as any one 
is cugtiitive and active, to that extent he is a lord, like a 
lord in the world of everyday life, or like a king, therefore 
the soul is God. The five-menibered syllogism is here 
employed, because so long as we deal with the illusory 
order of things, the teacliing of the Xaiyayikas may be 
accepted. It has thus been said by the son of Udayakara — 

“ What self-luminous self can altirm or deny that self- 
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active aud cognitive is Mahesvara the primal 
being ? 

“ Such recognition must be effected by an expansion of 
the powers, the self being cognised under illusion, 
and imperfectly discerned.” 

And again — ■ 

“ The continuance of all living creatures in this trans- 
migratory world lasts as long as their respiratory 
mvolucnnu ; knowledge and action are accounted 
the life of living creatures. 

“ Of these, knowledge is spontaneously developed, and 
action (or ritual), which is best at Kasi, 

“ Is indicated by others also ; different from these is 
real knowledge.” 

And also — 

“The knowledge of these things follows the sequence 
of those things : 

“The knower, whose essence is beatitude and kiiowledne 

O 

without succession, is Mahesvara.” 
Somananda-iiatha also says — 

“ He always knows by identity with Siva : he alway.s 
knows by identity with the real.” 

Again at the end of the section on knowledge — 

“ Unless there were this unity with Siva, cognitions 
could not exist as facts of daily life : 

“ Unity with God is proved by the unity of light. He 
is the one knower (or illuminator of cognitions). 

“ He is Mahesvara, the great Lord, by reason of the 
unbroken continuity of objects : 

“ Pure knowledge and action are the playful activity of 
the deity.” 

The following is an explanation of Abhinava-gupta : — 
The text, “ After that as it shines shines the all of things, 
by the light of that shines diversely this All,” teaches 
that God illumines the whole round of things by the 
glory of His luunnou.s intelligence, and that the diver- 
sity or plurality of the object world, whereby the light 
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%yhich irradiates objects is a blue, a yellow liglit, and the 
like, arises from diversity of tint cast upon the light by the 
object. In reality, God is ■without plurality or difference, 
as transcending all limitations of space, time, and figure. 
He is jjure intelligence, self-luminousness, the nianifester; 
and thus we may read in the Saiva aphorisms, Self is 
intelligence.” His synonymous titles are Intelligeiitial 
Essence, Uninterniitted Cognition, Irrespective Intuition, 
Existence as a mass of Beatitude, Supreme Domination. 
This self-same existing self is knowledge. 

Ily pure knowledge and action (in the passage of Soma- 
nandamitha cited above) are meant real or transcendent 
cognition and activity. Of these, the cognition is self- 
luminousness, the activity is energy coirstructive of the 
world or series of spheres of transinigratory experience. 
Tins is described in the section on activity — 

“ He by his power of bliss gives light unto these objects, 
through the efficacy of his will : this activity is 
creativeness.” 

And at the close of the same section — 

“ The mere will of God, when lie wills to become the 
world under its forms of jar, of cloth, and other 
objects, is his activity worked out by motive and 
agent. 

“ This process of essence into emanation, whereby if this 
be that comes to be, cannot be attributed to motive- 
less, insentient things.” 

According to these principles, causality not pertaining 
either to the insentient or to the non-divine intelligence, 
the mere will of Mahesvara, the absolute Lord, when he 
wills to emanate into thousands of forms, as this or that 
difference, this or that action, this or that modification of 
entity, of birth, continuance, and the like, in the series of 
transinigratory environments, — his mere will is his pro- 
gressively higher and higher activity, that is to say, his 
universal creativeness. 
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How he creates the world by his will alone is clearly 
exhibited in the following illustration — 

O 

“ The tree or jar produced by the mere will of thau- 
maturgists, without clay, without seed, continues 
to serve its proper purpose as tree or jar.” 

If clay and similar materials were really the substantial 
cause of the jar and the rest, how could they be produced 
by the mere volition of the thaumaturgist ? If you say : 
Some jars and some plants are made of cla}', and spring 
from seeds, while others arise from the bare volition of the 
thaumaturgist ; then we should inform you that it is a 
fact notorious to all the world that different things must 
emanate from diffei'ent materials. 

As for those who say that a jar or the like cannot be 
made without materials to make it of, and that when a 
thaumaturgist makes one he does so by putting atoms in 
motion by his will, and so composing it : thev may be 
informed that unless there is to be a palpable violation of 
the causal relation, all the co-efficients, without exception, 
must be desiderated; to make the jar there must be the 
clay, the potter’s staff, the potter’s wheel, and all the rest 
of it ; to make a body there must be the congress of the 
male and female, and the successive results of that con- 
gress. Hoav, if that be the case, the genesis of a jar, a 
body, or the like, upon the mere volition of the thau- 
maturgist, would be hardly possible. 

On the other hand, there is no difficulty in supposing 
that Mahadeva, amply free to remain within or to over- 
step any limit wdiatever, the Lord, manifold in his oper- 
anc}-, the intelligent principle, thus operates. Thus it is 
that Yasuguptacharya says — 

“To him that painted this world-picture without 
materials, without appliances, without a wall to paint it 
on,— to him be glory, to him resplendent with the lunar 
digit, to him that bears the trident.’' 

It may be asked : If the supersensi’ole self be no other 
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than God, how comes this implication in successive trans- 
migratory conditions ? The answer is given in the section 
treating of accredited institution — 

“ This agent of cognition, blinded by illusion, trans- 
migrates through the fatality of works : 

“ Taught his divine nature hy science, as pure intelli- 
uence, he is enfranchised.” 

It may be asked: If the subject and the object are 
identical, what difference can there be between the self 
bound and the self liberated in regard to the objects 
cognisable by each ? The answer to this question is given 
in a section of the Tattvartha-Sangraha — 

“ Self liberated cognises all that is cognisable as identical 
with itself, like Mahesvara free from bondage : 
the other (or unliberated) self has in it infinite 
plurality.” 

An objection may be raised: If the divine nature is 
essential to the soul, there can be no occasion to seek for 
this recognition ; for if all requisites be supplied, the seed 
does not fail to germinate because it is unrecognised. 
Why, then, this toilsome effort for the recognition of the 
soul ? To such an objection we reply : Only listen to the 
secret we shall tell you. All activity about objects is of 
two degrees, being either external, as the activity of the 
seed in developing the plant, or internal, as the activity 
which determines felicity, which consists in an intuition 
which terminates in the conscious self. The first degree 
of activity presupposes no such recognition as the system 
proposes, the second does presuppose it. In the Eecogni- 
tive System the peculiar activity is the exertion of the 
power of unifying personal and impersonal spirit, a power 
which is the attainment of the highest and of mediate 
ends, the activity consisting in the intuition I am God. 
To this activity a recognition of the essential nature of 
the soul is a pre-requisite. 

It may be urged that peculiar activity terminating 
in the conscious self is observed independent of recog- 
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nition. To this it is replied ; A certain damsel, hearing 
of the many good qualities of a particular gallant, fell in 
love rvith him before she had seen him, and agitated by 
her passion and unable to suffer the pain of not seeing 
him, wrote to him a love-letter descriptive of her condition. 
He at once came to her, but when she saw him she did 
not recognise in him the qualities slie had heard about ; 
he appeared much the same as any other Tuan, and she 
found no gratification in his society. So soon, however, as 
she recognised those qualities in him as her companions 
now pointed them out, she was fully gratified. In like 
manner, though the personal self be manifested ns identical 
with the universal soul, its manifestation effects no com- 
plete satisfaction so long as there is no recognition of those 
attributes ; but as soon as it is taught by a spiritual director 
to recognise in itself the perfections of IMahesvara, his 
omniscience, omnipotence, and other attributes, it attains 
the whole pleroma of being. 

It is therefore said in the fourth section — 

“As the gallant standing before the damsel is disdained 
as like all other men, so long as he is unrecognised, 
though he humble himself before her with all 
manner of importunities : In like manner the per- 
sonal self of mankind, though it be the universal 
soul, in which there is no perfection unrealised, 
attains not its own glorious nature ; and therefore 
this recognition thereof must come into play.” 

This system has been treated in detail by Abhinava- 
gupta and other teachers, but as we have in hand a sum- 
mary exposition of systems, we cannot extend the discus- 
sion of it any further lest our work become too prolix. 
This then may sufficed A. E. G-. 

p I ha\t' seen in Calcutta a short the son of Udavakara (cf. pp, 130, 
Comm, on the .Siva siHras by Utpala, 13I'. — K. B. C.'j * 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

THE EASEsY.' KA-DAESAXA OK MERCURIAL SYSTEM.^ 

Other Malie^varas there are mEo, while they hold the 
identity of self with God, insist upon the tenet that the 
liberation in this life taught in all the systems depends 
upon the stability of the bodily frame, and therefore 
celebrate the virtues of mercury or cpiicksilver as a means 
of strengthening the system. Mercury is called pdrada, 
because it is a means of conveyance beyond the series of 
transmigratory states. Thus it has been said — 

“ It gives the farther shore of metempsychosis : it is 
called 'jpdrada.” 

And again in the Easarnava — 

“It is styled ixivada because it is employed for the 
highest end by the best votaries. 

“ Since this in sleep identical with me, goddess, arises 
from my members, and is the exudation of my 
body, it is called rasa:’ 

It may be urged that the literal interpretation of these 
words is incorrect, the liberation in this life being expli- 
cable in another manner. This objection is not allowable, 
liberation being set out in the six systems as subsecpient to 
the death of the body, and upon this there can be no 
reliance, and conser^uently no activity to attain to it free 
from misgivings. This is also laid down in the same 
treatise — 

^ Cf. Marco P<-Io's account of the the practices of the Sidtlhopa-^akag 
Indian in Coloiu 1 Yultr’< edit, in the .'>ahkara-(ligvijaya 49. to 

vol. ii. p. 300. i*? nne or nli\iatc nhdamrdyu^ ^c. 
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“Liberation is declared in the six systems to follow the 
death of the body. 

“ Such liberation is not cognised in perception like an 
emblic myrobalan fruit in the hand. 

“ Therefore a man should preserve that body by means 
of mercury and of medicaments.” 

Govinda-bhagavat also says — 

“ Holding that the enjoyments of wealth and of the 
body are not permanent, one should strive 

“ After emancipation ; but emancipation results from 
knowledge, knowledge from study, and study is 
only possible in a healthy body.” 

The body, some one may say, is seen to be perishable, 
how can its permanency be effected ? Think not so, it is 
replied, for though the body, as a complexus of six sheaths 
or wrappers of the soul, is dissoluble, yet the body, as 
created by Hara and Gauri under tlie names of mercury 
and mica, may be perdurable. Thus it is said in the 
Easahridaya — 

“ They -who, without quitting the body, have attained to 
a new body, the creation of Hara and Gauri, 

“ They are to be lauded, perfected by mercury, at whose 
service is the aggregate of magic texts.” 

The ascetic, therefore, who aspires to liberation in this 
life should first make to himself a glorified body. And 
inasmuch as mercury is produced by the creative conjunc- 
tion of Hara and Gauri, and mica is produced from Gauri, 
mercury and mica are severally identified with Hara and 
Gauri in the verse — 

“Mica is thy seed, and mercury is my seed; 

“ The combination of the two, 0 goddess, is destructive 
of death and poverty.” 

This is very little to say about the matter. (In the 
Ease^varasiddhanta many among the gods, the Daitya.s, 
the Munis, and mankind, are declared to have attained to 
liberation in this life by acquiring a divine body through 
the efficacy of quicksilver. 1 
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“ Certain of the gods, Mahesa and others ; certain 
Daityas, Sukra and others; 

“Certain Munis, the Balakhilyas and others; certain 
kings, Somesvara and others ; 

“ Govinda-bhagavat, Govinda-niiyaka, 

“ Charvati, Kapila, Vytili, Ktipali, Kandaldyana, 

“These and many others proceed perfected, liberated 
while alive, 

“Having attained to a mercurial body, and therewith 
identified.” 

The meaning of this, as explicated by Paramesvara to 
Paramesvan', is as follows : — 

“ By the method of works is attained, 0 supreme of 
goddesses, the preservation of the body ; 

“ And the method of works is said to be twofold, mer- 
cury and air, 

“ Mercury and air swooning carry off diseases, dead they 
restore to life, 

“ Bound they give the power of flying about.” 

The swooning state of mercury is thus described — 

'■ They say quicksilver to be swooning when it is per- 
ceived, as characterised thus — 

“ Of various colours, and free from excessive volatility. 

“ A man should regard that quicksilver as dead, in which 
the following marks are seen — 

“ Wetness, thickness, brightness, heaviness, mobility.” 
The bound condition is described in another place as 
follows : — 

“ The character of bound quicksilver is that it is — 

“ Continuous, fluent, luminous, pure, heavy, and that it 
parts asunder under friction.” 

Some one may urge ; If tlie creation of mercury by 
Hara and Gauri were proved, it might be allowed that the 
body could be made permanent ; but how can that be 
prov'ed ? The objection is not allowable, inasmuch as that 
can be proved by the eiuhteen modes of elaboration. Thus 
it is stated by the authorities — 
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“Eighteen modes of elaboration are to be carefully 
discriminated, 

“ In the first place, as pure in every process, for perfect- 
ing the adepts.” 

And these modes of elaboration are eiuuiierated thus — 

“ Sweating, rubbing, swooning, fixing, dropping, coercion, 
restraining, 

“ Kindling, going, falling into globules, pulverising, 
covering, 

“Internal flux, external flux, burning, colouring, and 
pouring, 

“And eating it by parting and piercing it, — are the 
eighteen modes of treating quicksilver.” 

These treatments have been described at length by 
Govinda - bhagavat, Sarvajna - ramesvara and the other 
ancient authorities, and are here omitted to avoid pro- 
li.xity. 

The mercurial system is not to be looked upon as merely 
eulogistic of the metal, it being immediately, through the 
conservation of the body, a means to the highest end, 
liberation. Thus it is said in the Easilrnava — 

“ Declare to me, 0 god, that supremely efficacious 
destruction of the blood, that destruction of the body, 
imparted by thee, whereby it attained the power of flying 
about in the sky. Goddess (he replied), quicksilver is to 
be applied both to the blood and to the body. This makes 
the appearance of body and blood alike. A man shotdd 
first try it upon the blood, and then apply it to the 
body.” 

It will be asked ; Why should we make this effort to 
acquire a celestial body, seeing that liberation is effected 
by the self-manifestation of the supreme principle, e.xist- 
ence, intelligence, and beatitude ’ We reply : This is no 
objection, such liberation being inaccessible unless we 
acquire a healthy body. Thus it is said in the Easali- 
ridaya — 

“ That intelligence and bliss set forth in all the systems 
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ill wliicLi a multitude of uncertainties are melted 
away, 

'• TLougli it manifest itself, wliat can it effect for beings 
whose bodies are uuglorified ? 

“ He who is worn out with decrepitude, though he be 
free from cough, from asthma, and similar in- 
firmities, 

“ He is not qualified for meditation in whom the activi- 
ties of the cognitive organs are obstructed. 

“A youth of sixteen addicted to the last degree to the 
enjoyment of sensual pleasures, 

“ An old man in his dotage, how should either of these 
attain to emancipation ? ” 

Some one will object : It is the nature of the personal 
soul to pass through a series of embodiments, ami to be 
liberated is to be extricated from that series of embodi- 
ments ; how, tiien, can these two mutually exclusive con- 
ditions pertain to the same bodily tenement ? Tlie objec- 
tion is invalid, as unable to stand before the following 
dilemmatic argument : — Is this extrication, as to the nature 
of which all the founders of institutes are at one, to be 
held as cognisable or as incognisable ? If it is incognisable, 
it is a pure chimera ; if it is cognisable, we cannot dispense 
with life, for that which is not alive cannot be cognisant of 
it. Thus it is said in the Easasiddhauta — - 

The liberation of the personal soul is declared in the 
mercurial system, O subtile thiidrer. 

“ In the tenets of other schools which repose on a 
diversity of argument, 

“ Know that this knowledge and knowable i.s allowed 
in all sacred texts; 

“ One not living cannot know the knowable, and there- 
fore there is and must be life.” 

And this is not to be supposed to be unprecedented, 
fur the adherents of the doctrine of Tishnii-svamiii maiii- 
taiii the eternity of the body of Vishnu half-man and half- 
lion. Thus it is said in the Stikara-siddhi — 
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“ I glorify tlie mau-liou set forth hy Yishnu-svamin, 

“■ AVhose only body is existence, intelligence, and eternal 
and inconceivably perfect beatitude.’’ 

If the objection be raised that the body of tlie man-lion, 
which appears as composite and as coloured, is incompatible 
with real existence, it may be replied ; How can the body 
of the man-lion be otherwise than really existent, proved 
as it is by three kinds of proof: (i.) by the intuition of 
Sanaka and others ; (2.) by Vedic texts such as, A thousand 
heads has Furusha; and (3.) by Furunie texts such as, 
Tiiat wondrous child, lotus-eyed, four-armed, armed with 
the conch-shell, the club, and other u'eapons ? Heal exist- 
ence and other like predicates arc affirmed also by Srikauta- 
misra, the devoted adherent of Yishnu-svamin. Let, then, 
those who aspire to the highest end of personal souls be 
assured that the eternity of the body which we are setting 
forth is by no means a mere innovation. It has thus 
been said — 

“ What higher beatitude is there than a body undecay- 
ing, immortal, 

“The repository of sciences, the root of merit, riches, 
pleasure, liberation ? ’’ 

It is mercury aloue that can make the body undecaying 
and immortal, as it is said — 

“ Only this supreme medicament can make the body un- 
decaying and imperishable.” 

Why describe the efficacy of this metal ? Its value is 
proved even by seeing it, and by touching it, as it is said 
in the Easarnava — 

“From seeing it, from touching it, from eating it, from 
merely remembering it, 

“ From worshipping it, from tasting it, from imparting 
it, appear its six virtues. 

Equal merit accrues from seeing mercury as accrues 
from seeing all the phallic emblems 

“On earth, those at Kedara, and all others whatso- 
ever.” 
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In another place we read — 

“The adoration of the sacred quicksilver is more beatific 
than the worship of all the phallic emblems at 
Kasi and elsewhere, 

•‘Inasmuch as there is attained thereby enjoyment, 
health, exemption from decay, and immortality.” 
The sin of disparaging mercury is also set out — 

“ The adept on hearing quicksilver heedlessly dispiaraged 
should recall quicksilver to mind. 

“ He should at once shun the blasphemer, who is by his 
blasphemy for ever filled with sin.” 

The attainment, then, of the highest end of the per- 
sonal soul takes place by an intuition of the highest prin- 
ciple by means of the practice of union (erwo-i?) after tlie 
acquisition of a divine body in the manner we have de- 
scribed. Thereafter — 

“ The light of pure intelligence shines forth unto certain 
men of holy vision, 

Which, seated between the two eyebrows, illumines 
the universe, like fire, or lightning, or the sun : 

“Perfect beatitude, unalloyed, absolute, the essence 
whereof is luminousness, undifferenced, 

“ From which all troubles are fallen away, knowable, 
tranquil, self-recognised : 

“ Fixing the internal organ upon that, seeing the whole 
universe manifested, made of pure intelligence, 

“The aspirant even in this life attains to the absolute, 
his bondage to works annulled.” 

A Vedic text also declares : That is Easa (mercury), 
having obtained this he becomes beatitude. 

Thus, then, it has been shown that mercury alone is the 
means of passing beyond the burden of transmigratory 
pains. And conformably we have a verse which sets 
forth the identity between mercury and the supreme self — 

“ May that mercury, which is the very self, preserve us 
from dejection and from the terrors of metem- 
psychosis. 
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“'VVliicli is naturally to be applied again and again by 
those that aspire to liberation from the enveloping 
illusion, 

“ Which perfected endures, which plays not again when 
the soul awakes, 

“Which, when it arises, pains no other soul, which 
shines forth by itself from itself.” A. E. G. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

THE VAISESHIKA OK AULUKYA DARSANA.^ 

Whoso -wishes to escape the reality of pain, which is 
established by the consciousness of every soul through its 
being felt to be essentially contrary to every rational 
being, and wishes therefore to know the means of such 
escape, — learns that the knowledge of the Supreme Being 
is the true means thereof, from the authority of such pas- 
sages as these {S cddsvatam Upcui. vi. 20) — 

“ When men shall roll up the sky as a piece of leather, 

“ Then shall there be an end of pain without the know- 
ledge of Siva.” 

Xow the knowledge of the Supreme is to be gained by 
hearing {dracana), thought (inamna), and reflection (Ihd- 
va.nd), as it has been said — 

“ By scripture, by inference, and by the force of repeated 
meditation, — 

“ By these three methods producing knowledge, he gains 
the highest union {jjoga).” 

Here thought depends on inference, and inference de- 
pends on the knowledge of the I'yapti (or universal pro- 
position), and the knowledge of the njapti follows the 
right understanding of the categories, — hence the saint 
Kanada - establishes the six categories in his tenfold 

1 The Vaiserihikas are called Aiilu- 1 . 23), AkshapaJa, Ka.dda, tJluka, 
kyah in Hcmachandra's xXlJiidhdna- and Vatsaare called the sons of ifiva. 
ckintdmani ; in the Vayu-purana “ He is here called by his synonym 
{quoted in Anfrecht'-?. Cdtol p. ^3 f> Kanahhakdia. 

K 
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treatise, commencing with the tvorJs, “ Ifow, therefore, we 
shall explain duty.” 

In the first hook, consisting of two daily lessons, he 
describes all the categories which are capable of intimate 
relation. In the first uhnika he defines those wliich pos- 
sess “genus” ijati), in the second “genus” (or "generality”) 
itself and “ particularity.” In the similarly divided second 
book he discusses “ substance,” giving in the first dhniJca 
the characteristics of the five elements, and in the second 
he establishes the existence of space and time. In tlie 
third book he defines the soul and the internal sense, the 
former in the first uhnika, the latter in the second. In 
the fourth book he discusses the body and its adjuncts, 
the latter in the first uhnika, and the former in the second. 
In the fifth book he investigates action; in the first dhnilca 
he considers action as connected with the body, in the 
second as belonging to the mind. In the sixth book he 
examines merit and demerit as revealed in Sruti ; in the 
first uhnika he discusses the merit of giviii'-’, reoeivim' 
gifts, &c., in the second the duties of the four periods of 
religious life. In the seventh book he discins.ses equality 
and intimate relation: in the first uhnika he considers the 
Cjiialities independent of thought, in the second those 
qualities which are related to it, and also intimate rela- 
tion. In the eighth book he examines “indeterminate” 
and “determinate” perception, and means of proof. In 
the ninth book he discusses the characteristics of intellect. 
In the tenth book he establishes the different kinds of 
inference.^ 

The method of this system is said to be threefold, 
“enunciation,” “definition,” and “investigation.” - “ But,” 

it may be objected, “ ought we not to include ‘ division,’ 

^ It is singular that this is in- difference of the (jualitie.s of the 
accurate. The ninth book treats of soul, and the three cau-es. 
that perception which arise- from For this extract from the old 
supersensible contact, &c , and infer- bkdsk^a of Vlitsj’ayana. see Cole- 
euce. The tenth treats of the mutual brooke’s (new edition), vol. i. 
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and so make the method fourfold, not threefold?” We 
demur to this, because “ division ” is really included in a 
particular kind of enunciation. Thus when we declare 
that substance, quality, action, generality, particularity, and 
intimate relation are the only six positive categories, — 
this is an example of enunciation. If you ask “ What is 
the reason for this definite order of the categories ? ” we 
answer as follows : — Since “substance” is the chief, as being 
the substratum of all the categories, we enounce this first; 
next “quality,” since it resides in its generic character in 
all substances [though difi'erent substances have diflerent 
qualities] ; then “ action,” as it agrees with “ substance ” 
and “ quality ” in possessing “ generality ; ” ^ then “ gener- 
ality,” as residing in these three; then “particularity,” 
inasmuch as it possesses “intimate relation;”- lastly, 
“ intimate relation ” itself ; such is the principle of arrange- 
ment. 

If you ask, “ Why do you say that there are only six 
categories since ‘ non-existence ’ is also one I ” we answer : 
Because we wish to speak of the six as positive categories, 
i.C; as being the objects of conceptions which do not 
involve a negative idea. “ Still,” the objector may retort, 
“how do you establish this definite number 'only six’? 
for either horn of the alternative fails Bor, we ask, is 
the thing to be thus excluded already thoroughly ascer- 
tained or not ? If it is thoroughly ascertained, why do ymu 
exclude it ? and still more so, if it is not thoroughly^ 
ascertained ? What sensible man, pray, spends his strength 
in denying that a mouse has horns ? Tims ymur definite 
number ‘ only- six ’ fails as being inapplicable.” This, how- 
ever, we cannot admit; if darkness, &e., are allowed to 
form certainly- a seventli category (as “non-existence”), 
we tints (by- our definite number) deny it to be one of the 
six positive categories, — and if others attempt to include 

‘ Cf. B]uii<hd-pari<:h('lihedii, sloka. by “intimate relation” in the eter- 
14. nal 

- •• Particularity ’ ( dHsha ) reside*? 
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“ capacity,” “ mimber,” &c., which we allow to be certainly 
positive existences, we thus deny that they make a seventh 
category. But enough of this long discussion. 

Substantiality, &c. {dravijotvudi), i.e., the genera of sub- 
stance, quality, and action, are the definition of the triad 
substance, quality, and action respectively. The genus of 
substance (clravyatva) is that which, while it alike exists 
with intimate relation in the (eternal) sky and the (tran- 
sitor}') lotus, is itself eternal,^ and does not e.xist with 
intimate relation in smelL- 

The genus of quality {yunatva) is that which is imme- 
diately subordinate to the genus existence, and exists with 
intimate relation in whatever is not an intimate or mediate 
cause.^ The genus of action {ka nnatva) is that which is 
immediately subordinate to the genus existence, and is 
not found with intimate relation in anything eternal.-^ 
Generality (or genus, sdmdnyo.) is that which is found in 
many things with intimate relation, and can never be the 
counter-entity to emergent non-existence.’ Particularity 
(visesha) exists with intimate relation, but it is destitute 


i This clause is added, as other- 
wise the definition would apply to 
“duality” and “conjunction.” 

This is added, as otherwise the 
definition would apply to “ exist- 
ence’’ {sattd), which is the sv 7 H/n 7 f/]i 
genus, to which sub.stance, quality, 
and action are immediately sub- 
ordinate. 

Existence is the genus of 

dravya, gunct, and Jeriyu. Draiya 
alone can be the intimate cause of 
anything ; and all actions are the 
mediate (or non-intimate) cause of 
conjunction and disjunction. Some 
qualities (as samyoga, rupa, &c.) 
may be mediate causes, but this is 
accidental and does not belong to 
the essence of gvnn, as many gunas 
can never be mediate causes. 

■* As all karmas are transitory-, 
kamiatia is onlv found in the inutya. 
I correct in p. 105, line 20, vityd- 
samaietatva ; this is the reading of 


the MS. in the Calcutta Sanskrit 
College Library. 

I c , it can never be destroyed. 
Indestructibility, however, is founrl 
in time, space, &c ; to exclude these, 
therefore, the former clau.>e of the 
detiiution L added. 

® “ Pai-ticularity ” (whence the 
name Vaise.-hika) is not “individu- 
ality, as of this particular fla-?!! (jf 
lightning,’'— but it is the individu- 
ality either of those eternal sub- 
stances which, being single, have no 
genus, as ether, time, and space ; 
or of the different atomic minds ; or 
of the atoms of the four remainin'^ 
substances, earth, water, fire, and 
air, these atoms being suppo>ed to be 
the ne plus uUrtr, and as they have 
no parts, they are what they are by 
theirown indivisible nature. Ballan- 
tyne translated vikska as “ultimate 
difference.” I am not sure whether 
tile individual soul has vikska. 
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of generality, which stops mutual non-existence.^ Intimate 
relation {samavdtja) is that connection which itself has 
not intimate relation.- Such are the definitions of the 
six categories. 

Substance is ninefold, — earth, water, fire, air, ether, time, 
space, soul, and mind. The genera of earth, &c. {prithi- 
ri'fi-«),are the definitions of the first four. The genus of earth 
is that generality which is immediately subordinate to 
substance, and resides in the same subject with colour 
produced by baking.® 

The genus of water is that generality which is found 
with intimate relation in water, being also found in intimate 
relation in river and sea. The genus of fire is that gener- 
ality’ which is found with intimate relation in fire, being 
also found with intimate relation in the moon and gold. 
The genus of air is that which is immediately subordinate 
to substance, and is found with intimate relation in the 
organ of the skin.^ 

As ether, space, and time, from tlieir being single, can- 
not be subordinate genera, their several names stand 
respectively for their technical appellations. Ether is the 
abode of particularity, and is found in the same subject 
with the non-eternal .special quality which is not 

produced by contact.^ 

Time is that which, being a pervading substance, is the 
abode of the mediate cause® of that idea of remoteness 


^ Mutual non-existence (anyonija- 
hhara) exists between two ni>tions 
which have no propeity in common, 
as a “pot is not cloth:’' but the 
genus is the same in two pots, both 
alike being pots. 

- !<ainai\'njasainhamU.ibhdidt sa- 
-mcicdyo na jdtih," Siddh. Mukt. 
[Saiiiyo'ja being v^yiina has •juimtui 
existing in it with intimate rela- 
tion). 

^ The feel or touch of earth i.s said 
to be ••neither hot nor c^ld, and its 
colour, taste, smell, and touch are 
changed by union with fire” (Bha- 
shaparichchheda, d 103, 104). 


■* The organ of touch is an aerial 
integument. — Cohhroolce. 

® Sound is twofold. — "‘produced 
from c<mtact,’' as the^/frsi sound, and 
“produced from sound,’ irs the 
second. Jamia is added to excludt 
God’s knowledge, while samyoyd- 
jnnya excludes the soulV, which is 
{jroJuced. by contact, as of the soul 
and mind, mind and the seases, &c. 

The mediate caii-t itself is the 
conjunction of time \\ ith ''Oine body, 
&c., e.vL-tiug ill time, — this latter is 
the intiniate cause, while the know- 
ledge of the revolutions of the sun 
is the iii'-trumcntal cause. In p. 
106, line 12, read udkikaraiiaia. 
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{paratva) which is not found with intimate relation in 
space ; ^ while space is that pervading substance which pos- 
sesses no special qualities and yet is not tiine.^ The general 
terms dtmatva and manastva are the respective definitions 
of soul (dt77icai) and mind {manas}. The general idea of soul 
is that which is subordinate to substance, being also found 
withintimate relation in that wliichis without form® can drt- 
ta). The general idea of mind is that which is subordinate 
to substance, being also found existing with intimate rela- 
tion in an atom, but [unlike other atoms] not the intimate 
cause of any substance. There are twenty-four qualities ; 
seventeen are mentioned directly in Kantida’s Sutras (i. 1.6' , 
“ colour, taste, smell, touch, number, quantity, severalt; , 
conjunction, disjunction, remoteness, proximity, intelli- 
gence, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, and effort;” and, 
besides these, seven others are understood in the word 
“and’’ viz., gravity, fluidity, viscidity, faculty, merit, 
demerit, and sound. Their respective genera (I'diKitva, 
&c.) are their .several definitions. The class or genus of 
“ colour ” is that wliich is subordinate to quality and exists 
with intimate relation in blue. In the same way may be 
formed the definitions of the rest. 

“ Action ” is fivefold, according to the distinction of 
throwing upwards, throwing downwards, contracting, ex- 
panding, and going: revolution, evacuating, Ac., being 
included under “going.” The genus of throwing upwards, 
&c., will be their respective definitions. The genus of 
throwing upwards is a subordinate genus to action; it 
exists with intimate relation, and is to be known as 
the mediate cause of conjunction with a higher place. In 
the same manner are to be made the definitions of throw- 
ing downwards, &c. Generality (or genus) is twofold, 
extensive and non-extensive ; existence is extensive as 
found with intimate connection in substance and qualitv, 

' Pnrafrn being of two kinds, ever, is not pervading but atomic. 
daiMl:n and LnJA'n. Tiio tiiioe otiior he^iilo 

- Tune, space, and mind have .‘•oul. which are — time, other, 

no special qualitit-; ; the last, how- arnl -.pace,— are n<>t genera. 
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or in quality and action ; substance, &c., are nou-extensive. 
The definition of generality has been given before. Par- 
ticularity and intimate relation cannot be divided, — in 
the former case in consequence of the infinite number of 
separate particularities, in the latter from intimate relation 
being but one ; their definitions have been given before. 

There is a pojiular proverb — 

“ Duality, change produced by baking, and disjunction 
produced by disjunction, — he whose mind vacillates not in 
these three is the true Vaiseshika; ” and therefore we will 
now show the manner of the production of duality, tie. 

There is here first the contact of the organ of sense 
with the object ; thence there arises the knowledge of the 
genus unity ; then the distinguishing perception apehshd- 
huddlii [by which we apprehend “this is one,” “this is 
one,” d:c.] ; then the production of duality, dvitva (in the 
object) ; ^ then the knowledge of the aljstract genus of 
duality [dvitcatva) ■, then the knowledge of the quality 
duality as it exists in the two things ; then imagination - 
{sumslcdra).^ 

But it may here be asked what is the proof of duality, 
&c., being thus produced from apel'shdhuddhi ? The great 
doctor (Ddayana) maintained that apekshdhuddhi must be 
the producer of duality, &c., because duality is never 
found separated from it, while, at the same time, we 
cannot hold apekslidhuddhi as the cause only of its being- 
known [and therefore it follows that it must be the cause 
of its being produced just as contact is with regard to 
sound. We, however, maintain the same opinion by a 

1 All number?, from duality up- material previously supplied to it by 
ward<, are artificial, i t., they are the sseu'acs and the internal organ or 
made by our minds; unity alone mind. (Cf. the tables in p. 153.) 
exi'ts in things themselves — each ^ Here and elsewhere I omit the 

being one; and they only become metrical nummary of the original, as 
two, . by oui choosing to regard it adds nothing new to the previous 
them so, and thus joining them in prose. 

thought. ■* Every cause must be either 

- S'arnskch'a is here the idea con- jni'qiohi or jaivtlca ; npdshdhndOhi, 
ceived by the mind — created, in not being the former, mu-?t be the 
fact, by its own energies out of the latter. 
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different argument ; duality, &c., cannot be held to be made 
known {jndpya) by that non-eternal apprehension whose 
object is two or more individual unities (i.e., npclLsIiuhvcldhi), 
because these are qualities which reside in a plurality of 
subjects [and not in any one individual^] just as “seve- 
ralty” does [and, therefore, as a'pel^shdliudillii is not their 
jnd'paJca, it must be theiryn;iffZ,-a]. 

Xext we will describe the order of the successive destruc- 
tions. From apelcslidbuddhi arises, simultaneously with the 
production of duality (dciiva), the destruction of the know- 
ledge of the genus of unity; next from the knowledge of 
the genus of duality {dvitmtva) arises, simultaneousl}' with 
the knowledge of the quality duality, the de.struction of 
upehshdluddhi ; next from the destruction of apehdid.luddhi 
arises, simultaneously with the knowledge of the two sub- 
stances, the destruction of the duality; next from the 
knowledge of the two substances arises, simultaneously 
with the production of imagination {saiitshdra), the destruc- 
tion of the knowledge of the cpiality; and next from 
imagination arises the destruction of the knowledge of the 
substances. 

The evidence for the destruction of one kind of know- 
ledge by another, and for the destruction of another know- 
ledge by imagination, is to he found in the following 
argument; these knowledges themselves Avhich are the 
subjects of the chscussion are successively destroyed by 
the rise of others produced from them, because knowledge, 
like sound, is a special quality of an all-i)ervading sub- 
stance, and of moirrentary duration.- I may briefly add, 
that when you have the knowledge of the genus of unity 
simultaneously with an action in one of the two things 
themselves, producing that separation which is the opposite 

^ arpprehentl' ‘‘this pervading sub->tance. hut the in- 

is one,” “this is one.’ &c. ; hut dividual portions of each liave differ- 
duality, for in-tance. does not reside eiit sp-cial <[aalities ; hence one man 
in either of these, but in both to- knows, wdiat another i^ ignorant of, 
gether. and one portion of ether ha.s sound 

- The Vaiseshika- held that the when another portion has not. Pr. 
jivatman and .spact. are each an all- Ruer, in his version of the Bhdshtt 
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to the conjunction that produced the •ndiole, in that 
case you have the subsequent destruction of duality pro- 
duced by the destruction of its abiding-place (the two 
things) ; but ^Yhere you have this separate action taking 
place simultaneously with the rise of apchsluCbuddlii, there 
you have the destruction of duality produced by the 
united influence of bothd 

Apchslidhuddhi is to be considered as that operation of 
the mind which is the counter-entity to that emergent 
non-existence {i.e., destruction) whicli itself causes a sub- 
sequent destruction.- 


Parichchheda, has inistrandateJ an 
important Sutra which boars on this 
point. It is said in Sutra 26 — 

atlwh't i riri nd m , 

avyapnavrittih kshaniJco viksha- 
lUnui ibhjate, 

which dot‘> not mean ‘*the special 
<jualities of ether and soul are Unii* 
tation to space and momentary dxira- 
tion," but ■'•the special qualities of 


ether and soul {t.e , sound, laiow- 
letlge, &c ) are limited to different 
portions and of momentary dura- 
tion.” 

^ The author here mentions two 
other cau'^-es of the destruction of 
dcitta besides that already given 
in p. 152, 1. 14 {api-LdidOudd'ki’iuiki), 
viz jff.wvfy'f/nf.'tqand the united action 
of hvtk — 


1. Ekatva-jhcUia. . . 

2. Apekshabuddhi . . 

3. Dvitvotpatti and ek- 

atva-jiiana-iuUa . 

4. Dvitvatvajruina . . 

5. Dvitvagiina- buddhi 

and apek.‘'habud- , 
dhina>a . . . . ; 

6. Dxitva - nasa and } 

dravva-buddhi . . • 


Avayava-kriyd . . . 

Axayava-vibhaga . . 

Avayava - sarny<-ga* 

na.^a 

Dvitvadh;irasya {/.c, 
avayavinali'. na^ah 
Dvitva-nasa {/.c., of 
avayavin). . . . 


A vay a va-k riy ,u 
Avayava- vibhclga. 

Avayava-samyoga-n.i^a. 

Adhara-na.sa (of ava- 
ya\ in). 

Dvit\a-na'a. 


The -econd an<l third column.? 
represent wl^it takes place when, in 
the course of the six steps of cJcaii-a- 
jnana, &c., one of the two parts 
is it.'^elf dividetl either at the rlr^ft 
or the second moment. In the fir>t 
case, the diitva of the whole is de- 
stroyed in the fifth moment, and 
therefore its only cau.'^e is its imme- 
diately preceding dcitiddltdr t-nd>a, 
or, as Ma<lhava calls it, a>ratianiv- 
fitti. In the sc-cond ca^e, the ntiki 
ariives at the same moment simul- 
taneously by both culuiniis {l)and 
(3', and hence it may be a-cribed to 


the united acti<*n of two causes, 
apckshahuddld-mha ^n&iidhnra^nd ki. 
Any kriya which arose in one of the 
parts after the second moment 
would be unimportant, as the nd-a 
of thcfZfifm of the w’hole w -uld^take 
place by the original seipience in 
column (i) in the sixth in- ment ; 
and in this way it would be too late 
to affect that result. 

- I,c . from the de-truction of 
aptkshnbuddhi follows the destruc- 
tion (»f di'itia : but the other destruc- 
tions previously de.scribed were fol- 
lowed by some production, — thu.s 
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Xext "we will inquire in how many moments, commenc- 
ing with the destruction of the compound of two atoms (the 
diijanuha), another compound of two atoms is produced, 
having colour, &c. In the course of this investigation the 
mode of production will be explained. First, the com- 
pound of two atoms is gradually destroyed by the series 
of steps commencing with the contact of fire ; ^ secondly, 
from the conjunction of fire arises the destruction of the 
qualities black, &c., in the single atom; thirdly, from 
another conjunction of fire arises the production of red, 
&.C., in the atom ; fourthly, from conjunction with a soul 
possessing meiit arises an action - in the atom for the 
production of a substance ; fifthly, by that action is pro- 
duced a separation of that atom from its former place; 
sixthly, there is produced thereby the destruction of its 
conjunction with that former place; seventhly, is produced 
the conjunction with another atom ; eighthly, from these 
two atoms arises the compound of two atoms ; ninthly, 
from the qualities, &c., of the causes [i.e., the atoms) are 
produced colour, &c., the qualities of the effect (f.c., the 
dvyam'ka). Such is the order of the series of nine mo- 
ments. The other two series,® that of the ten and that of 
the eleven moments, are omitted for fear of prolixity. 
Such is the mode of production, if we hold (with the 
Taiseshikas) that the baking process takes place in the 

the knowledge of dvitvatva aro.se length in the Siddhanta Miiktiivali. 
from the de.struction of clntvajudna, pp. 104, 105. In the first series we 
&c. (cf. SiddJ, Vlukt., p. I07>. I have — I.thedestriictionofthec/rvn- 
tnay remind the reader that in Hindu nulca and simultaneously a disjunc- 
logic the counter-entity to the non- tion from the old place produced by 
e.iistence of a thing is the thing itself, the disjunction (of the parts ; 2. 

1 From the conjunction of fire Is the destruction of the black colour 
produced an action in the atoms of In the dit^anuJca, and the simul- 
the jar ; thence a separation of one taneous destruction of the conjuiic- 
atoni from another: thence a de- tion of the dn/u/iulu with that place ; 
struction of the conjunction of atoms 3. the production of the red colour 
which made the black (or unbaked) in the atoms, and th ,- simultaneous 
jar ; thence the destruction of the conjunction witli another place ; 4. 
compound of two atoms. the ce,,.ation of the action in the 

- I.e.. a kind of initiative ten- atom produced by the original con- 
deiicv. junction of fire. The remaining 

■'These are e.vpl.aineJ at full 5-10 .igree with the 4-y aboie. 
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atoms of the jar.^ The Xaiyayikas, however, maintain 
that the baking process takes place in the jar. 

“ Disjxmction produced by disjunction ” is twofold, — 
that produced by the disjunction of the intimate [or 
material] causes only, and that produced by the disjunction 
of the intimate cause and the non-cause \i.e., the place]. 
TVe will first describe the former kind. 

It is a fixed rule that when the action of breaking arises 
in the [material] cause which is inseparably connected 
with the effect [i.c., in one of the two halves of the pot], 
and produces a disjunction from the other half, there is 
not produced at that time a disjunction from the place or 
point of space occupied by the pot ; and, again, when there 
is a disjunction from that point of space occupied by the 
pot, the disjunction from the other half is not contem- 
porary with it, but has already taken place. For just as 
we never see smoke without its cause, fire, so we never see 
that eftect of the breaking in the pot which we call the 
disjunction from the point of space,- without there having 
pre^fiously been the origination of that disjunction of the 
halves which stops the conjunction whereby the pot was 
brought into being. Therefore the action of breaking in 
the parts produces the disjunction of one part from another, 
but not the disjunction from the point of space ; next, this 
disjunction of one part from another luodiices the destruc- 
tion of that conjunction which had brought the pot into 
existence ; and thence arises the destruction of the pot, 
according to the princijde, cess/nite causa cessat effcctvs. 
The pot being thus destroyed, that disjunction, which 

1 The Vai'^eshikas hukl that \\ htu fullo\ver> of the Nyaya maintain that 
a jar is baked, the old black jar i't the fire penetrates into the different 
its several compound'^ of ompouiKU of two or more atom^, 
two atom--, &c., beim; de'-tn>\ed; and, without any destruction of the 
the action of the fire then produces «ild jar. protluces its effects on these 
the red colour in the separate atoms, compounds, and thereby changes not 
and. Joining the>e into new com- the j.ar but its colour, &c., — it is still 
jieunds, eventually ju'oeluce'? a new the .•'aiiie jar, only it is red, not 
red jar. The exceeding rapidity of black, 

th-r .>teps jn’event'' the eye > detect- - In p. 109, line 14, I read y«ya- 
iiig the change of th*- jar- Th*- nfiiihhii'/nhtrtrttiiisya. 
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resides in both the halves (which are the material or 
intimate causes of the pot) during the time that is marked 
by the destruction of the pot or perhaps having reference 
only to one independent half, initiates, in the case of 
that half where the breaking began, a disjunctimi from 
the point of sjtace which had been connected with the 
pot; but not in the case of the other half, as there is no 
cause to produce itd 

But the second kind is as follou’s; — As action which 
arises in the liand, and causes a disjunction from that 
with which it was in contact, initiates a disjunction - from 
the points of space in which the original conjunction took 
place; and this is “the disjunction of the intimate cause 
and the nou-eause.” When the action in the hand produces 
an effect in relation to any points of space, it initiates also 
in the same direction a disjunction of the intimate effect 
and the non-effect ; thus the disjunction of the body [the 
intimate effect] and the points of space arises from the dis- 
junction of the hand and the points of space [the Ijand being 
an intimate or material cause of the body, but the points of 
space being not a cause]. Tliis second disjunction is not 
produced by the action of the body, because the body is 
supposed to be at the time inactive ; nor is it produced by 
the action of the hand, because it is impossible that an 
action residing in some other place [as the hand] should 
produce the efiect of disjunction [in the body]. Therefore 
we conclude by exhaustion that we must accept the view 
— that it is the disjunction of the intimate cause and the 


^ The SitIJhanta !Muktavali, p. 1 1 2, 
de>cribes the series of ‘^teps : — i. An 
action, as of breakiriLT, in one of the 
halves ; 2. the disjunction of th« 
two halves ; 3. the destruction of 
the conjunction which oii'^inallj 
produced the pot ; 4. the de-^tmc- 
tiun of the pot ; 5. by the disjunction 
of the two halves is produced a di-'- 
junction of the severe*! half from the 
old place ; 6. the destruction of the 


conjunctinn with that old place : 7. 
the conjunction with thf- new]ilacc ; 
8. the ces.'-ation of the oiiwinal im- 
pulse of fracture. Here the second 
disjunction {\iz, of the half of the 
pot And the place) is proiluced by 
the previous di'-junctiiuiof thehalves, 
the intimate causes of the pot. 

- The ou-inal has a pdural rb 
hkdfjdn^ ie., disjunctions from the 
several points. 
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non-cause ^ which causes the second disjunction of the 
body and the points of space. 

But an opj)Ouent may heie object that “what you for- 
merly stated (p. 147) as to existence being denied of dark- 
ness, &c., is surely unreasonable ; for, in fact, there are no 
less than four different opinions maintained on this point, — 
thus («.) the Bhiitta Mimamsakas and the Vedantiiis hold 
that darkness is a substance; (b.) Srfdhara Acharya - holds 
that the colour of dark blue is imposed [and thus darkness 
will he a quality] ; (c.) some of the Prabhakara Minuiinsakas 
hold that it is the absence of the cognition of light; {</.) 
the ISTaiyayikas, &c., hold that it is the absence of light.” 
In reply, we assert that as for the first alleged opinion («,) 
it is quite out of the question, as it is consistent with 
neither of the two possible alternatives ; for if darkness 
is a substance, it must either be one of the nine well- 
known substances, earth, &c.,* or some different one. But 
it cannot be any one of the nine, since, under whichever 
one you would place it, all the qualities of that substance 
should certainly be found in it ; nor can you, on the other 
hand, assert that it is some substance different from these 
nine, since, being in itself destitute of qualities, it cannot 
properly be a substance at all [tlie very definition of sub- 
stance being “ that which is the substratum of qualities ”], 
and therefore, of course, it cannot he a different substance 
from the nine. But you may ask, “ How can you say that 
darkness is destitute of qualities, when it is perceived as 
possessed of the dark blue of the tamala blossom ? ” We 
reply, that this is merely an error, as when men say that 
the [colourless] sky is blue. But enough of this onslaught 
on ancient sages.^ (b.) Hence it follows that darkness can- 
not have its colour imposed upon it, since you cannot have 
an imposition of colour without supposing some substratum 

1 I.e., the disjunction of the hand ‘‘lam not sure that it would not 
and the points of space. be better to reati ikldhaieLiiIhayit, 

- The author of a commentary on rewounding the wounded, instead of 
the Bliagavad Gita, rriddhaiuadhaya. 

^ For draryddi read pritKivyddi. 
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to receive it ; ^ and again, we cannot conceive the eye as 
capable of imposing a colour when deprived of the con- 
current cause, the external light. Xor can we accept that 
it is an impression independent of the eye [i.c., produced 
by the internal sense, mind], because the concurrence of 
the eye is not a superflnous hut an indispensable condi- 
tion to its being produced. Xor can you maintain tliat 
“ absence or non-existence (alMai -) is incapable of being 
expressed by affirmative tense affixes [and, therefore, as we 
do use such phrases as tenehrcc orhiatur, darkness cannot 
be a mere non-existence’’]; because your assertion is too 
broad, as ir would include such ca^os of non-existence as a 
mundane collapse, destruction, inattention,® &c, [and yet 
we all know that men do speak of any of these things ns 
past, present, or future, and yet all are cases of aUidvci]. 
(c.) Hence darkness cannot be the absence of the cognition of 
light, since, by the well-known rule that that organ which 
perceives a certain object can also perceive its absence, it 
would follow that darkness would bo perceived by the 
mind [since it is the mind which perceives cognitions].* 
Kc-ncc we conclude that tire fourth or remaining opinion 
must be the true one, viz., that darkness is only the 
absence of light. And it need n>)t be objected that it is 
very difficult to account for the attribution to non-exist- 
ence of the qualities of existence, for we all see that the 
quality happiness is attributed to the absence of pain, and 
the idea of separation is connected with the absence of 
conjunction. And you need not assert that “this absence 
of light must be the object of a cognition produced by the 
eye in dependence on light, since it is the absence of an 
object possessing colour,® a.s we ^ee in the case of a jar’.s 

* Unless you tht; rope ^ Oil can- dhalo-knyd. It has that ineaiiin;^ 

not mistake it for a serpent. in KcivyaprakUa, V. (p. 1 14, 1 . i). 

- In p. no, last line, rend 'hhjvt, ’ The mind perceives 

^ Head in p i lo, last line, therefore it wuuld percxive its ab- 

dhanudishu. properly "cnce. if., daikne-'^, but this List is 

means an imperative or potential percei\fd bv the c//c. 

.ifr.x implying ‘'command ; ' but the ^ I.c.. li-ht po-se-se^ colour, and ue 
pumiit take> lidhi here ah hhavaho. canm-t see a j;u\ absence in thedark. 
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absence,” because by the very rule on which you rely, viz., 
that that on which the eye depends to perceive an object, 
it must also depend on to perceive that object’s absence, 
it follows that as there is no dependence of the eye on 
light to perceive light, it need not depend thereon to per- 
ceive this light’s absence. Xor need our ojjponent retort 
that “the cognition of darkness [as the absence of light] 
necessitates the cognition of the place where the absence 
resides [and this will require light],” as such an assertion 
is quite untenable, for we cannot admit tliat in order to 
have a conception of absence it i.s necessary to have a 
conception of the place where the absence re.sides, else 
we could not have the perception of the cessation of sound, 
as is implied in such an expression as ‘ tlie tumult has 
ceased,” ^ Hence, having all these difficulties in his mind, 
the venerable Kanada uttered his aphorism [as an i^m 
dixit to settle the question]; "‘Bravya-ijinnj.-harma-nish- 
ixitti-vaidharmydd ahhdvas tamas” (Vais. Si\f. v. 2, 19), 
“ Darkness is really non-existence, since it is dissimilar to 
the production of substances, qualities, or actions.” The 
same thing has been also established by tlie ai'uument that 
darkness is perceived by the eye - [witliout light, whereas 
all substances, if perceptible at all, require the presence 
of light as rvell as of the eye to be visible]. 

Koii-existence (abhdra) is considered to be the seventli 
category, as e.stablished by negative proofs. It may be 
conci-^ely defined as that which, itself not having intimate 
relation, is not intimate relation;® and this is twofold, 
“relative non-existence”'* and “reciprocal nou-e.vi.itence.” 


* Sound rrsici'-? in the imjK-rcep- 
tililrt ether, and cc^ation 1*5 th«' 
dh> H or lit nun- 

e\i'-t>‘ncc ” 

■ Th'-’ ixadin" jiratyagaudyatvcan 
sufins sUppDited by p. no, la^t Iin»% 
but it is difficult to trace the aricii- 
m--nt; I have, therefore, ventured 
hc'itarinuly to ivad pratyala-hnic- 
anti would refer to the 
commentary (Vai 4 . Sut. p. 250), 
••adt la ii'’(i.rai>aian ndaqi rnpom 


cccL vd tnuitih I iih indoldirrivjw 
Inm antnruyi na yrth- 

ijttit." 

' lutiniate relati"n has alpo no 
intimate relation 

Relative nt.n-Lxi-ttnce ’’ {Bam- 
>>! . is. the nep^ation of a 
relation ; thii^ •' the jar 1* not in the 
house ’ i? ‘absolute non-existence, ” 
‘•it wa-' not in the hou-e “ is “ante- 
cedent," and “it will n-.t be in the 
hou-'L H“enitr2ent iion-exUtence. 
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The former is again divided into “antecedent,” “emer- 
gent,” and “absolute.” “Antecedent” is that non-exist- 
ence which, though without any beginning, is not ever- 
lasting ; “ emergent ” is that which, though having a 
beginning, is everlasting ; “ absolute ” is that non-existence 
which abides in its own counter-entity ; ^ “ reciprocal non- 
existence ” is that which, being different from “ absolute,” 
has yet no defined limit [i.e., no terminus ad quern nor ter- 
minus a quo, as “ antecedent ” and “ emergent ” have]. 

If yon raise the objection tliat “ ‘ reciprocal non-exist- 
ence ’is really the same as ‘absolute non-existence,”’ we 
reply that this is indeed to lose one’s way in the king’s 
highroad ; for “ reciprocal non-existence ” is that negation 
whose opposite is held to be identity, as “a jar is not cloth;” 
but “ absolute non-existence ” is that negation whose 
opposite is connection, as “ there is no colour in the air.” - 
Nor need you here raise the objection that “ alhdva can 
never be a means of producing any good to man,” for we 
maintain that it is his summiim honum, in the form of 
final beatitude, which is only another term for the absolute 
abolition of all pain [and therefore comes under the cate- 
gory of alhdvci]. E. B. C. 

^ I.e , the absolute ab.sence of the ;Vft; glmlatva which resides in the 
jar is found in the jar, a.s, of course, jar. 

the jar does not reside in the jar, - The opposite is “ there is colour 
but in the spot of ground, — it i.s the in the air.” 
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CHAPTEE XL 

THE AKSHAPADA (OR NYAYA) DARsANA. 

The principle that final bliss, i.e., the absolute abolition of 
pain, arises from the knowledge of the truth [though in a 
certain sense universally accepted], is established in a 
special sense as a particular tenet ^ of the Nyaya school, 
as is declared by the author of tlie aphorisms in the words 
“ proof, that which is to he proved, &c., — from knowledge 
of the truth as to these things there is the attainment of 
final bliss.” This is the first aphorism of tlie Nyaya 
Sastra. Xow the Nyaya Sdstra consists of five books, 
and each book contains two “daily portions.” In the 
first daily portion of the first hook the venerable Gotama 
discusser the definitions of nine categories, beginning with 
“ proof,” and in the second those of the remaining seven, 
beginning with “discussion” {rdda). In the first daily 
portion of the second book he examines “ doubt,” discusses 
the four kinds of “ proof,” and refutes the suggested 
objections to their being instruments of right knowledge; 
and in the second he shows that “ presumption,” &c., are 
really included in the four kinds of “ proof ” already given 
[and therefore need not be added by the Mimarn.sakas as 
separate ones]. In the first daily portion of the third 
book he examines the soul, the hody, the sen.ses, and their 
objects: in the second, “understanding” (luddhi), and 
“mind” {manas). In the first daily portion of the fourth 
book he examines “volition” {pmvritti), the “faults,” 

^ Cf. Nyaya Sutras, L 29. 

L 
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“transmigration,” “fruit” [of actions], “pain,” and “final 
liberation;” in the second ho investigates the truth ^ as 
to the causes of the “ faults,” and also “ wholes ” and 
“parts.” In the first daily jiortion of the fifth book he 
discusses the various kinds of futility (jdti), and in the 
second the various kinds of “ occasion for rebuke ” {iiigra- 
liostluina, or “unfitness to be arguerl with ”). 

In accordance with the principle that to know the 
thing Co be measured j'ou must first know the measure,” 
“proof” {2)rcmana) is first enunciated, and as this must 
be done by defining it, we have first a definition of “ proof.” 
“ Troof ” is that which is always accompanied by right 
knowledge, and is at the same time not disjoined from 
the proper instruments [as the eye, &c.], and from the 
site of knowledge [i.c,, the soul] ; - and this definition thus 
includes the I'Cculiar tenet of the Xyaya School that God 
is a source of right knowledge,^ as the author of the 
aphorisms has e.xirre.'sly declared (ii. 68), “ and the fact 
of the Yeda’s being a cause of right knowledge, like spells 
and the medical science, follows from the fact that the fit 
one who gave the A’'eda was a 'Ource of right knowledge.” 
And thus too hath the universally renowned teacher 
Udayana, who saw to the farthest shore of the ocean of 
logic, declaied in the fourth chapter of the Ku.sumdfijali : 

“Eight knowledge is accurate comprehension, and right 
knowing is the pos.session thereof; authoritativeness is, 
according to Gotama’s school, the being separated from all 
absence thereof. 

“He in whose intuitive unerring perception, insejvar- 
ahly united to Him and dependent on no foteign inlets, 
the succession of all the various existing oljects is con- 
tained, — all the chaff of our suspicion being swept awav 

^ In p. II 2 , line i6, of the Cal- as the'^e arc, of course, 

outta edition, I lead dosfainihdtta- connected with light km-w leds^e. 
tattra iov doshanimittakatia (compare ^ I^vara is a caut^e of li^ht know- 
Nvava Slit. iv. 68). ledge [pmuuum) accordiin^^ to the 

- Without thi'- last clau,'?e the definition, because he i.s [■ranidyd 
definition might include the objects cM’ctijtih. 
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by the removal of all possible faults as caused by the 
slightest want of observation in Him, — He, Siva, is my 
authority ; what have I to do with others, darkened as 
their authority must ever be with rising doubts ? ” 

“ Proof ” is fourfold, as being divided into perception, 
inference, analogy, and testimony. Tlie “ thing to be 
proved” [or the “object of right notion”] is of twelve 
kinds, viz,, soul, body, the senses, their objects, under- 
standing, mind, volition, faults, transmigrations, fruit, pain, 
and final liberation, “ Doubt ” is a knowledge whose 
nature is uncertainty ; and this is threefold, as being 
caused by the object’s possessing only qualities which are 
common to other things also, and therefore not distinctive, 
— or by its possessing only irrelevant qualities of its own, 
which do not help us in determining the particular point 
in question,^ — or by conflicting testimony. The tiling which 
one proposes to one’s self before proceeding to act, is “ a 
motive ’ (piuycyom) ; this is twofold, i.c., vi.sil.ile and 
invisible. “ An example ’’ is a fact brought forward as a 
ground for establi.shing a general principle, and it may 
be either atlirmative or negative.- A “tenet” {sidlhdnta) 
is something which is accepted as being authoritatively 
settled as true; it is of four kinds, as being “common to 
all tlie schools,” “peculi.ir to one school,” “a preguuiit 
assumiitiou " [ieadiug, if conceded, to a further conclusion], 
and “ail implied dogma” (1. 26-31). The “member” (of 
a demoiistratiuii) is a part of tlie sentence containing an 
inference for the sake of anotlier ; and these are five, the 
proposition, the rea-ion, the examjde, tlie appilication, and 
the conclusion (i. 32-3S). “Confutation” (tarka, i. 39) is 
the showing that the adinisshu’ of a false minor necessi- 
tates the aiimission of a false major® (cf. Stir. i. 39, and 

^ On tliit? compare iSidilh uita the Mnoke, h tlie confutation “t there 
^Muktavali, p. 115. beini," no (in- in the hill*’ Dnllan- 

- On these compare iny note to ti/m). Or, in other ‘"the 

Colebrooke's vul. i. p. 315. mountain mu^it hav- the :\l>'-^'nce-of- 

Our coming to the couclu-sion smoke ■ vintfuthai \i it Ipi'. the ab- 
that there can be no smoke in the &ence-of-fire (the fal-e I'jdpija''). 
hill if there be no tire, while we ue 
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iv. 3) ; and this is of eleven kinds, as ajwjliata, dtmdsraya, 
iiaretardsraya, &c. 

“ Ascei'taininent ” {iiirnaya, i. 40) is right knowledge or 
a perception of the real state of the case. It is of four 
kinds as produced hy perception, inference, analogy, or 
testimony. “Discussion ” (rdtfa) is a particular kind of 
conversation, having as its end the ascertainment of truth 
(i. 41). “Wrangling” {jidpa) is the talk of a man only 
wishing for victory, who is ready to employ arguments 
for either side of the question (i. 42). “ Cavilling ” (rt- 

tandd) is the talk of a man who does not attempt to 
establish his own side of the question (i. 43). “ Dialogue ” 
{Icathd) is the taking of two opposite sides by two dis- 
putants. A “ fallacy ” is an inconclusive reason which is 
supposed to prove something, and this may be of five 
kinds, the "erratic,” the “contradictory,” the “uncertain.” 
the “ unproved,” and the “ precluded ” or " mistimed ” 
(Slit. i. 44-49). “Unfairness” (chhala) is the bringing 
forward a contrary argument by using a term wilfully in 
an ambiguous sense ; this is of three kinds, as there may 
be fraud in respect of a term, the meaning, or a meta- 
phorical phrase (i. 50-54). “Futility” (j'dti) is a self- 
destructive argument (i. 58). Tliis is of twenty-four kinds 
(as described in the fifth book of the Xyaya aphorisms 
(1-38). “Occasion for rebuke” is where the disputant 
loses his cause [by stupidity], and this is of twenty-two 
kinds (as described in the fifth book of the aphorism^, 
44-67). We do not insert here all the minute sub-divi- 
sions through fear of being too proli.v, — they are fully 
explained in the aphorisms. 

But here an objector may say, “ If these sixteen topic.s, 
proof, &c., are all thus fully discussed, how is it that it ha.s 
received the name of the Xyaya Sastra, [as reasouiim, i.c., 
Nydyapi logic, properly forms onlya small part of the topics 
which it treats of ?”] We allow tlie force of the objection; 
still as names are proverbially said to be given for some 
special reason, we maiutain that the name X'yaya was 
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rightly applied to Gotama’s system, since “ reasoning,'’ or 
inference for the sake of another, is justl}- held to he a 
predominant featrrre from its nsefulness in all kinds of 
knowledge, and from its being a necessary means for every 
kind of pursuit. So it has been said by Sarvajna, '■ This 
is the pre-eminent science of Xyaya from its establishing 
our doctrines against opponents, and from its producing 
action ; ” ^ and by Pakshila Swamin, “ This is the science 
of reasoning {d/ivilsJiiki) divided into the diflereiit cate- 
gories, ‘ proof,’ &c. ; the lamp of all sciences, the means 
for aiding all actions, the ultimate appeal of all religious 
duties, well proved in the declarations of science.” - 

But here an objector may say, ” When you declare that 
final liberation arises from the knowledge of the truth, do 
you mean that liberation ensues immediately upon this 
knowledge being attained?” AVe reply, ‘‘Xo.” for it is 
said in the second Xyaya aphorism, “ Pain, birth, activity, 
faults, faBe notions, — on the successive annihilation of 
these in turn, there is the annihilation of the one next 
before it,” by means of this knowledge of the truth. Xow 
false notions are the thinking the body, Ac., which are 
not the soul, to be the soul ; faults ” are a desire for those 
things which seem agreeable to the soul, and a dislike to 
those things which seem disagreeable to it,' though in 
reality nothing is either agreeable or disagreeable to the 
soul. And through the mutual reaction of these hatt'erent 
“ faults ” the stupid man desires and the desiring man is 
stupid ; the stupid man is angry, and the angry man is 
stupid. Moreover the man. impelled by these faults, does 
those things which are forbidden: thus 'by the body he does 
injury, theft, etc. ; by the voice, falsehood, Ac. ; by the mind, 
malevolence, &c. : and this same .sinful “■ activity ” pro- 
duces demerit. Or, again, lie nniv do laudaide actions bv 

^ Action ' Tlie piintod to\t the third 

a^cei tdinnieiit ot the tiuth bv ////-f '/•/, fanlt, ii .-tupnl inditference, Dtoka," 

- Cp. V.it'A avana " ConiiiH.nt . p. which i-! lioweVcr leP.iind to pit'- 
6. The Calcutta tCntiuii read's jn'a- Jstiicly. 

Airtih for jRtr'Li-hU-i 
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his body, as alms, saving others, &c., truthful speaking, 
upright counsel, &c., by his voice, and guilelessness, &c., 
by his mind ; and this same right activity produces merit. 
But both are forms of activity, and each leads to a 
similar laudable or blamable birth or bodily manifesta- 
tion ; and while tliis birth lasts there arises the impression 
of “ pain,” which we are conscious of as of something that 
jars against us. Xow tliis scries, beginning with '■ false 
notions” and ending witli “pain,” is continually going 
on, and is what we mean by the words “ mundane e.xist- 
ence,” which rolls on ceaselessly, like a waterwheel. And 
whenever some pre-eminent man, by tlio force of bis 
previous good deeds, obtains through the teaching of a 
great teacher the knowledige that all this present life is 
only a scene of pain and bound uji with pain, he recognises 
that it is all to be avoided, and ue.sires to abolish the 
ignorance, &c., which are the causes that juoduced it.i 
Then he learns that the one means to abolish it is the 
knowledge of the truth ; and as he meditates on the 
objects of right knowledge divided into the four sciences, - 
there ari-e^ in his mind the knowledge of tlie truth, or, in 
other wordts. a right view of thing.':i as tliey are ; and from 
this knowledge of the truth false notions disappear. TYheu 
false notions disappear, the “faults” pass away; with 
them ceases “ activity : ” and with it ceascs '• birth ; ” and 
with the cessation of “ birth ” comes the entire abolition 
of “ pain,” and this absolute abolition is linal bliss. Its 
absoluteness consists in this, that nothing similar to that 
which is thus abolished can ever revive, as is e.xnres.slv 
said ill the second aphorism of the Xyfiya Sutras : “Pain, 
birth, activity, faults false notions, — since, on the successive 
aimiliilation of ibe.se in turn, there is the anmliilatinn of 

^ 111 p riO, line 3, I i\ad th«- can-L-t uf th. -t.-lulity uf the 

tfiiuuri'irti'hiiii ioY iniiniLiii'tiihint wtniil ' cf. i\[auu, sii. 4;). It 

- Thi^ t*» tile couplet S(» eecur- in K iUMu hiki'.s ii. 

often in Hindu authoj>. 2. and to Oe r-.ftned to in 

the thiee A trade and A .it'V.iy.,na > Ci*m. p, 3. ironi uhicli 
ayuTCultuie. and tl.* eternal doctrine Aldilhava i- lu re Ikut ow ing, 
of polity, — thef-'. four scunct^ ai - 
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the one next before it, there is [on the aniiihilntioii of the 
Inst of them] final beatitude.” 

“ But is not your definition of the surmnum lojunn, 
liberation, i.e., ‘ the absolute abolition of pain,’ after all 
as much beyond our reach as treacle on the elbow is to 
the tongue ; 1 why then is this continually put forth as if 
it were established beyond all dispute ? ” We reply that 
as all those who maintain liberation in any form do 
include therein the absolute abolition of pain, our defini- 
tion, as hieing thus a tenet accepted in all the schools, 
may well be called the royal highway ^ of philosophy. 
No one, in fact, maintains that pain is poS'ible without 
the individual’s activity. Thus even the MaJhyamika’s 
opinion that “liberation consists in tlio abolition of soul,” 
does not controvert our point, so far at any rate as that it 
is the abolition of pain. But if you proceed to argue that 
the soul, as being the cause of pain, is to be abolished just 
like the body, drc., we reply that this does not hold, since 
it fails under either alternative. For do you mean ’ny 
“ the soul,” {a.) the continued succe-sion of cognitions, or 
Q).) something different therefrom ? («.) If the former, we 

make no objection, [since we Xaiyayikas allow that cogni- 
tion is ea’anesceut," and we do desire to abolish cognition 
as a cau'C of pravritti or action ■*], for who would oppose 
a view which makes for his own side? (5.) But if the 
latter, then, since it must be eternal," its abolition is 
impossilile; and, again, a second objection would be that 
no one would try to gain your supposed lunuhi;'’ 

for surely no sensitde person would strive to annihilate 
the soul, which is always the dearest of all, on the priu- 

^ Ct'Tiipare the prowrb, first nioiuont, rcniains during the 

‘■A^ S'O'Ui a> the cat can lick her second. an«l c* U'-! in tho tliiid. 
tar/' StM* Xyava Sut i. 2. 

- Liti'i'ahy the bell- road." if. A-' otfiei wi^-u wliv ■'liould we 

"the chief I'cail through a \illa2e, require lilj-.iati'iu at all Orrathir 
<-r that !*v which elephant'*, kc., th*- author piobably a'-uiiju^ that 
d- coxateil with tinkling (unaiiant'*. otlnn Xaivavika'* liave .'■uifciLUtlv 
pi*K-._(_d ' — - 11 /'’'"//‘y //e? e''tal)lidiLMl thi- i»<*int ajgain^t it-- 

^ The cuunup III It. piodiiced. in the ojqu meut'-, cf p 107, line li. 
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ciple that “everything else is dear for the soul's pleasure;” 
and, again, everybody uses such a phrase as “ liberated,” 
{and this very term refutes the idea of annihilation or 
abolition]. 

“ But why not say with those Bauddhas who hold the 
doctrine of pure intelligence [he., the Yogacharas and the 
Sautrantikas 1], that ‘the sicmmum bommi’ is the rising of 
pure intelligence consequent on the cessation of the con- 
scious subject ? ” To this view we object that there is an 
absence of means ; and also it cannot be establi^lied that 
the locus [or subject] of the two .states is the same. For 
the former, if it is rejilicd that the well-known fourfold 
set of Battddha contemplations - are to be accepted as the 
cause, we answer that, as [according to the Bauddha tenet 
of the momentary existence of all things] there cannot be 
one abiding subject of these contemplations, they will 
necessarily e.xercise a languid jiower like studies pursued 
at irregular intervals, and be thus ineffectual to produce 
any distinct recognition of the real nature of things. 

And for the latter, since the continued senes of cogni- 
tions when accompanied by the natural obstacles ® is said 
to be “ bound,” and when freed from those obstacles is 
said to be “ liberated,” you cannot establish an identity 
of the subject in the two states so as to be able to say 
that the very same being wliich was bound is now 
liberated. 

Kor do we find the path of the Jainas, viz., that “ Libera- 
tion is the releasing from all ‘ obstructions,’ ” a path en- 
tirely free from bars to impede the wayfarer. I’ray, will our 
Jaina friend kindly inform us what he means by obstruc- 
tion If he answers “ merit, demerit, and error,” we 
readily grant what he says. But it he maintains that 
“the body is the true obstruction, and hence Liberation is 
the continual upsju’inging of the soul consequent on the 

^ See supra, pp. 24-32. ^ ' Xu t!te furm of tho various lldas 

- All i."- niuinentarv, all is pain, or “ atHictitm.') ’ 
all i-5 sxd 'jeneris, all is unreal ^ Ararana, cf. pp. 55, 5S. 
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bouy’s annihilation, as of a parrot released from its 
cage,” then we must inquire whether this said soul 
possesses form or not. If it possesses form, then has it 
parts or not ? If it has no parts, then, since the well- 
known definition of an atom will apply here as “that 
which has form without part.s,” it will follow that the 
attributes of the soul are, like those of an atom, impercep- 
tible to the senses.'- If you say that it has parts, then 
the general maxim that “ whatever has parts is non- 
eternal,” would necessitate that tlie soul is non-eternal ; 
and if this were conceded, then two grand difficulties 
[against the Providential course of the world] would burst 
in unoppo.=ed, viz , that what the soul has done would, at 
its cessation, perish with it [and thus fail of producing 
the proper fruit], while it would have reaped during life 
the effects of what it had not done [as the good and evil 
which hapjiened to it would not be the consequences of 
its actions in a former birth]. If, on the oilier hand, the 
Jaina maintains that the soul does not pos-ess form at all, 
then how can he talk of the soul's “ iipspringing,” since 
all such actions as motion necessarily involve an agent 
possessing form ? ^ 

Again, if we take the Charvaka’s view '• that the only 
bondage is dependence on another, and therefore indepen- 
dence is the true liberation,'’ — if hy “ independence ” he 
means the cessation of pain, we have no need to controvert 
it. Put if lie means autocratic power, then no sensible 
man can concede it, as the very idea of eartldy power 
involves the idea of a capability of being increased and of 
being equalled.® 

Again, the .''iinkhya opinion, which first lays down that 
nature and soul are utterly distinct, and then holds that 

^ But the N^aya holds that the is tlifhcult, hut I believe that prati- 
iittributes of the soul, as ha]ijiiness, handha meaii^ here as it does 

desire, aversion, &c., are peiceiveJ in Sankhya .>utia-v. i. loo 
by the internal sense, mind [Bhdsha The true mnniimm h"naiii must 

B. § S3). be viratii-'i'iH . — incapable of beim^ 

" The reading' murUt pratihandhat addttl to 
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“liberation is the soul’s remaining as it is in itself after 
nature [on being known] lias withdrawn,” — even this 
opinion accepts our tenet of the abolition of pain ; but 
there is left a difficulty as to whether this cognition of 
the distinction between nature and soul resides in the 
soul or in nature. It is not consistent to say that it 
resides in the soul, since the soul is held to be unchange- 
able, and this would seem to involve that previously it 
had been hampered by ignorance; nor can we say that it 
resides in nature, since nature is always held to be un- 
intelligent. Moreover, is nature spontaneously active or 
inactive ? If the former, then it follows that there can be 
no liberation at ail, since the spontaneous actions of things 
cannot be set aside ; and if the latter, the cour-e of mun- 
dane existence would at once cease to go on. 

Again, we have the same recognition of our “abolition 
of pain ” in the doctrine of ISliatta Sarvajna and his 
followers, that “Liberation is the manifestation of an 
eternal happiness incapable of beiue increased but here 
we have the difficulty that an eternal happiness does not 
come within the range of definite proof. If you allege 
Sruti as the proof, we reply that Sruti has no place when 
the thing itself is precluded liy a valid non-perception A or 
if you allow its autliority, then you will have to concede 
the existence of sui-h tidiigs as tloating .stones. - 

“But if you give up the view that ‘liberation is the 
manife-statioii of happiness,’ and then accept such a view 
as that which holds it to be only the cessation of pain, 
does not your conduct re.sendjle that of the dysneotic 
patient wlio refipe I sweet milk and preferred sour rice- 
gruel?” Your satiie, liowever, falls powerless, ns titter 
for some speech in a phiy [rather tiiaii for a crave philoso- 
phical aiguiiient] Thu truth is tluit all happiness must 

’ i-. win n an Uttar.i 

ubjvct i- iK't t f- . n.l vt-t all the Xai-'h.i-Iha. wii. 3- Tip- 
M-ual concr.n’t nt t vi-i«.n are I'hii.ndl occurs in .blia-lv. 

present, n' the t v. I’clit. Hr 5, i::. 

- Allu'imu t" th- he i*hia-e. 
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be included under the category of pain, since, like honey 
mixed -svith poison, it is always accompanied by pain, 
either as admitting of increase,^ or as being an object of 
perception, or as being exposed to many hostile influences, 
or as involving an irksome necessity of seeking all kinds 
of instruments for its production. Xor may you retort on 
us that wo have fulfilled the proverb of “seeking one 
thing and dropping another in the search,” since we have 
abolished liappiness as being ever tainted by some inci- 
dental pain, and, at the same time, our own favourite 
alternative is one which no one can consider desirable. 
For the truth is that any attempt to establish happiness 
as the summiun bonum, since it is inevitably accompanied 
by various catises of pain, is only like the man who 
would try to grasp a red-liot ball of iron under the delusion 
that it was gold. In the case of ohjcecs of enjoyment got 
together by rightful meams, we may find many firefly-like 
pleasures; but then how mauy are the rainy days to drown 
them ? And in the ca^e of those got together by wrong 
means, the mind cannot even conceive the future issue 
which will be brought about. Let our intelligent readers 
consider all this, and not attempt to di.sguise their own 
conscious experience. Therefore it is that we hold it as 
iudisptitable that for him, pre-eminent among his fellows, 
who, through the favour of the Supreme lleing, h.'.s, by 
the regular method of listening to the revealed Sniti, &c., 
attained unto tlie knowlc'lge of the real nature of the soul, 
for him the absolute abolition of pain is the true Liberation. 

But it may be objected, “Is there any proof at all for 
the existence of a Supreme Being, i.e , perception, infer- 
ence, or Sruti ? Certainly perception caiuiut apply here, 
since the Deity, as devnid of form, &c., mimt be beyond 
the seiiies. Xor can inference hold, since there is no 
universal proposiiioii or true middle term which can 
apply.- Xor can Sruti, .'luce neither of the resulting 

^ Or p'jrhji}!*' •“ capah]' of '.iiijui' . 1 /’ 

- Sitip • tl'.e S’',pivriiif r. iiig i-' a Mii'dl iix-l.aije. 
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alternatives can be sustained ; for is it supposed to reveal, 
as being itself eternal, or as non-eternal ? Under the former 
view an established tenet of our school would be con- 
tradicted [viz., that the Veda is non-eternal] ; under the 
latter, we should be only arguing in a circle.^ As for 
comparison and any other proof which might be adduced 
[as that sometimes called presumpjtion, &c.], they need 
not be thought of for a moment, as their object matter 
is definitely limited, and cannot apply to the present case.- 
Therefure the Supreme Being seems to be as unreal as a 
hare’s horn.” But all this elaborate disputation need excite 
no flurry in the breast of the intelligent, as it can be at 
once met by the old argument, “The mountain, seas, &c., 
must have had a maker from their possessing the nature 
of effects just like a jar.” («.) Xor can our middle terra 
[possessing the nature of effects] be rejected as uiijiroveil 
{adddha), since it can be established beyond a doubt by the 
fact of the subject's possessing parts. “ But what are we to 
understand by' this ‘ possessing parts ’ ? Is it ‘ existing in 
contact with parts,’ or ‘ in intimate relation with parts ’ ? 
It cannot be the first, since this would equally apply to 
such eternal things as ether,® &c. ; nor can it be the 
second, since this would prove too much, as applying to 
such cases as the [eternal] species, thread, which abides 
in intimate relation with tlie individual threads. It tliere- 
fore fails as a middle term for your argument.” We reply, 
that it holds if we exjilain the “ po.ssessing parts ” as 
“belonging to the class of tliose substances which exist in 
intimate relation.”* Or we may' a'lopt another view and 

^ Since the TecU. if uou-eteinal, tact witli the parts of everythintr, as 
must [to hv authoritiiti\eJ have ct/., a jar. 
been createil by (xod, and yet it ’ The uhole (as the jar) 
is breiiyht foiwanl to reveal the by iiitiiraite relation in parts \as 

existence of God. the jai s two Juilve--). But the etc-r- 

- The Xyava holds presurnpthm nal Mib-stauccs, ether, time, the .soul, 
to be included under interence, and mind, and the atoms <»f earth, water, 
corn[iaiis<in is declared to be the h.r«b and jii, do nut thus i e^nle in anv- 
asceitaininu tlie relation of a iiaiue thiiiig, although, of course, thr oate- 

to the tliiiiu"’ named. Uory n.'fiy/vf does re-'ide in tin in hv 

3 iSince t tiler is ci'imected by con- intimab- i. hitiou. Thu w old “* -nlj- 
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maintain that it is easy to infer the “ possessing the nature 
of effects ” from the consideration of their possessing in- 
termediate magnitude^ 

(i.) Xor can our middle term he rejected as “con- 
tradictory” (riruddha)^ since there is no such acknow- 
ledged universal proposition connected with it as would 
establish the ojiposite major term to that in our syllogism 
[ie., that tliey must have had no maker], (c.) Xor is our 
middle term too general {anaihintci), since it is never 
found in opposite instances [such as the lake, which is the 
vipakslia in the argument, “ Tlie mountain has fire because 
it has smoke ”]. (rf.) ISTor again is it precluded (bddhita 

or kuldtyayopudisMa), for there is no superior evidence to 
exercise such a precluding power, (e.) Nor is it counter- 
balanced {sat-pratipal'sliitadj, for there does not apjiear to 
be any such equally valid antagonist. 

If you bring forward as an antagonistic syllogism, 
“ The mountains, &c., cannot have had a maker, from the 
fact that they were not produced by a body, just as is the 
case with the eternal ether,” — this pretended inference 
will no more stand examination than the young fawn can 
stand the attack of the full-grown lion ; for the additional 
words “ by a body ” are useless, since “ from the fact that 
they were not produced” would be a sufficient middle 
term by itself [and the argument thus involves the fallacy 
called xiidpyatcdsiddhi\? Nor can you retort, “ Well, let 
this then be our middle term;” for you cannot establish 
it as a real fact. Nor again is it possible to raise the 

stances"' excludes and “ex- older Xaiyuyikas maintained that 
i&ting in intimate relation” exclude'* the argument ‘the mountain has fire 
ether, &c. because it has blue smoke,' involved 

‘ Intermediate between infinite the fallacy of vyapyat\d*iddhi, be- 
and infinitesimal, all eternal sub- can've the alleged middle tenu was 
stances being the one or the other. unnecessarily restricted (see Sid- 

” The is that which dhdntaMuktdv.p. 775. The niudernb, 

is never found where the major term however, more wisely consider it as 
is. a harmless eiror, and they would 

^ Thi^ and much more of the rather meet the objection by assert- 
whole discussion is taken from the ing that there is no proof to establish 
Kusumahjali, v. 2, and I extract my the validity of the assumed middle 
note on the passage there. “The term.” 
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smallest shadow of a fear lest our middle term should be 
liable to limitation by any suggested condition {tipddhi)} 
[such as “the being produced by a corjioreal agent,” to 
limit our old reason “from having the nature of eflects”], 
because wo have on our side a valid line of argument to 
establish our view, viz., “If tlie mountaiiis, ic., had no 
maker, then they would not be effects ” [but all do acknow- 
ledge that they have the nature of effect-?], for in this world 
that is not an effect which can attain it.-? projier nature in- 
dependently of any series of concurrent causes. And this 
series inevitably involves the idea of some sort of maker ; 
and I mean by “being a maker” the being jios.sessed of that 
combination of volition, de.sire to act, and kuoivledge of 
the proper means, which sets in motion all other causes, 
but is itself set iu motion by none. And hence we hold 
that it the necessity of a maker were overthrown, the 
necessity of tlie action of all tlie other causes would he 
simultaneously overtlirown, since these are depouJent 
thereon; and this wnulJ lead to the monstrous doctrine 
that effects could be produced without any cause at all. 
There is a rule laid down by Suukara-kiiikara whic’n 
applies directly to tlie preseut ease — 

“ ‘When a middle term is accompanied by a sound argu- 
ment to estalilish its validity, 

“ Then you cannot attempt to supply a limiting con- 
dition on account of the [supposed] noii-invariable 
concomitance of the major term.” 

If you maiutaiu that there are many sound counter- 
arguments, such as “ If the Supreme lleing were a maker. 
He would be possessed of a body,” Ac., we reply, that all 
such reasoning is equally iuconsi^lent. vhetLer we allow 
that Supreme Being's e.xi^teiice tu lie cetahlisiied or not.- 

^ Por the iipddhi cf. pp. 7> it'-elf non-existent, cannot be the 

- A< in the tormcr it would be locus or suljjtct of a ijcgatiun (cf, 
clear that it is a subject for se]iaratc Ku-uiriafijali, iii. 2 ). Ju-'t as that 
discus-^ion ; and in the latter you subject from which a shaven attribute 
would be liai'le to the fault of excluded cannot be unreal, so 

dsddiZ/t?, a “baseless inference/’ fcince neither can an unreal thing be the 
your subject (or minor term), being s^-bject of a negation/’ 
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As has been said by TJdayaua Acharya [in the Kiijumaii- 
jali, iii. S]— 

“ If Sruti, &c., have any authority, your negative argu- 
ment fails from being precluded ; if they are falla- 
cious, our old objection of a ‘baseless inference’ 
returns stronger than ever.” 

Xor need we fear the possibility of any other contra- 
diction to our argument, .since it would lie overthrown by 
either alternative of God’s being known or unknown.’^ 

“ Well, let all this be granted ; but the activity of God in 
creating the world, what end did it have in view ? Ilis own 
advantage or .some other being’s ? If it was for the former 
end, was it in order to attain something desired, or to 
avoid something not desired ? It could not be the first, 
because this would be cpiite incongruous in a being who 
possesses every po.ssible desire gratified; and for the same 
reason too it could not be tlie second. If it was for the 
latter end [the advantage of another] it would be equally 
incongruous; for who would call that lufing “wise” who 
busied himself in acting for another? If you replied that 
His activity was justified by compassion, any one would at 
once retort that this feeling of compassi'iii should have 
rather induced Him to create all living heiiigs happy, and 
not checkered i with misery, since this militates against 
His compassion; for we define compassion as the disin- 
terested wish to tivoid causing another pain. Hence we 
conclude that it is not befitting for (.lod to create the 
world. This has Leen said hy Bhattucliaiya — 

“ Hot even a foul acts without some object in view ; 

“ Suppose tliat God did not create the world, what end 
would be left undone by Him ?” — 

We re[ily, 0 thou crest-jewel of the atheistic school, be 

^ If God is known, then HLs exis- 'paraTiatatvoL and tln'ii begin the 
tence mu>t be [granted ; if He is not next clause with The 

known, huw can we aryue about printed text, iikn^i»ij-(ti\i]Latah syat 
Him? I read lines 15, 16, in p. iotZ seeni-^ unintelligible. 

120 of the Calcutta edition, vikalpa- 
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pleased for a moment to close thy envy-dimmed eyes, 
and to consider the following suggestions. His action in 
creation is indeed solely caused by compassion ; but the 
idea of a creation which shall consist only of happiness is 
inconsistent with the nature of things, since there cannot 
but arise eventual differences from the different results 
which will ripen from the good or evil actions of the beings 
who are to be created. Xor need you object that this 
would interfere with God’s own independence [as He 
would thus seem to depend on others’ actions], since there 
is the well-known saying, “ One’s own body does not 
hinder one;” nay rather it iielps to carry out one’s aims;^ 
and for this there is authority in such passages of the 
Veda as that (in the Svetasvatara Upanishad, iii. 2), “There 
is one Eudra only; he admits ^ not of a second,” &c. “ But 
then how will you remedy your deadly sickness of reason- 
ing in a circle 'i [for you have to prove the Veda by the 
authority of God, and then again you have to prove God’s 
existence by the Veda ”]. We reply, that we defy you to 
point out any reasoning in a circle in our argument. Do 
you suspect this “ reciprocal dependence of each,” which 
you call “ reasoning in a circle,” in regard to their being 
produced or in regard to their being known ? ® It cannot 
be the former, for though the production of the Veda is 
dependent on God, still as God Himself is eternal, there 
is no possibility of His being produced ; nor can it be in 
regard to their being known, for even if our knowledge 
of God were dependent on the Veda, the Veda might be 
learned from some other source; nor, again, can it be in 
regard to the knowledge of the non-eternity of the Veda, 
for the non-eternity of the Veda is easily perceived by 

‘ The aggregate of the various “ The usual reading is tasthvr for 
■subtile bodies constitutes Hiranya- tmthe. 

garbha, or the supreme soul viewed ■* For these divisions of the anyon- 
in His relation to the worlilas creator, ydiraya fallacy, see Nyuyasutra vritti. 
while the aggregate of the gross i. 39 ^p. 33). 
bodies similarly constitutes his gross 
body (virdj). 
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any yogin endowed with the transcendent faculties {tivra^ 
&c.) 

Therefore, when God has been rendered propitious by 
the performance of duties which produce His favour, the 
desired end, Liberation, is obtained; thus everything is 
clear. E. B. C. 


b'OTE ON PAGES 172, 173. 

We have here an exempli fie.iti'm of the five follacies or hetnubhdsai 
of the motlern Hindu loijic (of. Sid'lluliitamukt., § 71, Tarka<arag''., 
55~67), VIZ., anaikdnta, vinuhlha, asiJdha, Mldtijaijoj.iadiilita or bd- 
dhita, and pnitqjakshita or iat-praiipuh-ha. The four first of tiiese 
generally correspond to the savyah/uckdra or einitia.” 'viruddha or 
“contradictory,” sddlvjaaama or “unproved,” and at'itaMla or “mis- 
timed,” i.e., “ precluded.'- ,is given in the list of iallacie.s r.f the older 
logic in p. 164. ; but gratqxikshita corresponds imperfectly trj pruh'-i- 
TuiutsuDij. Tha pralMi-L'nas'iiiia or " uncertain ” reason is properly 
that reason wliich is eipuilly available for both sides, us, t.g., the 
argument, -‘Sound is eternal because it is .audible,'’ tvliich could be 
met by the equally pl.nuible argument, “.Sound is non-eternal be- 
cause it is .audible;'’ or, according to other authorities, it is that 
reason which it.self rai^es the same difficulties as the original ques- 
tion, as, e.rj., -ound i^ non-eternal bec;iusc- eternal qualities are not 
perceived in it ; ’ here this alleged reason i.s as much the subject of 
dispute as the old quec-ion. Is sound etern.al ? ” But the prufijjuk- 
^hiut reason is one which is countei-bahinced bv an equally valid 
reason, a- “.Sound is etern.il because it is audible,” and “Sound is 
non-eteiiial because it is a product.” 


‘ For tivru cf. I'oya s’ltras, i. 21, 22. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE J A 1 M I N I - D A R S A N A. 

Ax objector may here ask, “ Are you not continually 
repeating that merit {dharma) comes from the practice of 
duty {dharma), ovii how is duty to lie defined or proved?” 
Listen attentively to my answer. A reply to this ques- 
tion has been given in the older ^ Miindmsd by the holy 
sage Jaimini. Xow the Minidrnsd consists of twelve 
hooks." In the first hook is discussed tlie authoritativeness 
of those collections of words which are severally meant by 
the terms injunction (vidhi), “explanatory passage” {avtha- 
rdtfa), hymn (rafaefra), tradition {smriti), and “name.” In 
the second, certain subsidiary discussions [as e.g., on ayttn-a] 
relating to the difference of various rites, refutation of 
(erroneously alleged) proofs, and difference of performance 
[us in “ constant” and ‘•'voluntary” offerings]. In the third, 
“sign” or “sense of the passage” {livfja), “con- 
text” {vdlya), &c., and their respective weight when in 
apparent opposition to one another, the ceremonies called 
l/ratrpatti-lMrmdni, things mentioned incidentally {anura- 
hhyddldta), things accessory to several main objects, as 
'prayujas, &c., and the duties of the sacrificer. In the 
fourth, the influence on other rites of the juincipal and 
subordinate rites, the fruit caused by the jidi v, being 
made of the 'buko. frondosa, &c., and the dice-play- 
ing, &c., which form subordinate parts of the rdjnsuya 
sacrifice. In the fifth, the relative order of diflerent 

^ Mddbava here calls it thQ prdcki Mimdmsd, 

- Cf. J- Nydyamdldvist, pp 5“9* 
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passages of iSriiti, &c., the order of different parts of a 
sacrifice [as the seventeen animals at the xajapetja\, the 
multiplication and non-multiplication of rites, and the 
respective force of the words of Sruti, order of mention, 
&c., in determining the order of performance. In the 
sixth, the persons qualified to offer sacrifices, their obliga- 
tions, the substitutes for enjoined materials, supphes for 
lost or injured offerings, expiatory rites, the scdtra offer- 
ings, things proper to be given, and the different sacrificial 
fires. In the seventh, transference of the ceremonies of 
one sacrifice to another by direct command in the Vaidic 
text, and then as inferred by “ name” or “ sign.” In the 
ei'’hth, transference bv virtue of the clearly exi.iressed or 
obscurely expressed “ sign,” or by the predominant “ sign,” 
and cases where no transference takes }ilace. In the 
ninth, the beginning of the discussion on the adaptation 
of hymns wiien c^uoted in a new connection {aha), the 
adaptation of sdanr/is and and collateral questions 

connected therewith. In the tenth, the discussion of 
occasions where the non-performance of the primary rite 
involves the “ preclusion ” and non-perfurmauce of the 
dependent rites, and of occasions where rites are precluded 
because other rites produce their special result, diseusbions 
connected with the ymha offerings, certain sui/tans, and 
various other things, and a discussion on the different 
kinds of negation. In the eleventh, the incidental mention 
and subsequently the fuller discussion of tadtra ^ [where 
several acts are combined into one], and uruji/i [or the per- 
forming an act more than once]. In the twelftii, a discus- 
sion uiL ]jraM iiga [wiiere the rite is performed for one chief 
purpose, but with an incidental further reference], tuntra, 
cumulation of concurrent rite-^ (scuuac/Lch'iy'T and option. 

Now the first topic which introduces the discussions of 

^ Thus it la aaid that he who de- tantraone offering to Aiiiii would do 
sires to be a fau-ily priest should for both ; but the off- tint: to Sonia 
offer a black-m.ck.d aniiual to Agni, c(»mc5 between, they cannot be 
a parti-coloured one t" Soma, and united, and thii' it iniut be a case 
a black-necktJ one to A^ni. Should of i.e., otfciiii- the two sepa- 

this be a case for tiintru oi not? By rately XyHijnimihi, yi. i, 13). 
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I So 

the Purva-Mimainsd arises from the aphorism, “iS’'o^y there- 
fore a desire to know duty [is to he entertained by thee ”]. 
Now the learned describe a “ topic ” as consisting of five 
members, and these are (a.) the subject, (b.) the doubt, 
(c.) the 'primA facie argument, (cZ.) the demonstrated con- 
clusion, and (f.) the connection fahrjati). The topic is dis- 
cussed according to the doctrines held by the great teachers 
of the system. Thus the “ subject ” to be discussed is the 
sentence, “The Veda is to be read.” Now the “doubt” which 
arises is whether the study of Jaimini’s sustra concerning 
duty, beginning with the aphorism, “ Duty is a thing which 
is to be recognised by an instigator}- passage,” and ending 
with “and from seeing it in the anvdhdrya” is to be com- 
menced or not. The 'pfirna facie argument is that it is not 
to be commenced, whether the injunction to read the Veda 
be held to have a visible and present or an invisible and 
future fruit. («.) If you say that this injunction must have 
a visible fruit, and this can be no otliei’i than tiie know- 
ledge of the meaning of what is read, we must next ask 
you whether this said reading is enjoined as something 
which otherwise would not liave been thought of, or 
whether as something which otiierwise would have been 
optional, as we see in the rule for shelling rice." It can- 
not be the former, for the reading of the Veda is a means 
of knowing the sense thereof from its very nature as 
reading, just as in the parallel instance of reading the 
Mahabharata ; and we see by this argument that it would 
present itself as an obvious means cpiite iudepeudently 
of the injunction. Well, then, let it be the latter alterna- 
tive ; just as the baked Hour cake called jairodd.sa is made 
only of rice prepared by being unhusked in a mortar, 
when, but for the injunction, it miglit liave been unhusked 
by the finger-nails. There, however, the new moon and full 
moon sacrifices only produce their unseen effect, which is 

^ In p. 123. line 4, I read vilalc- the lints iidlur atfnntam aprapto 
shana-driiihtaphala. niiiaiiiah piikshike sati, tatra chin- 

- In theforiner case it would be a yntra tha priiptau parisainkh ya vidhi- 
vidhi, in the latter a niyama. Cf. yate. 
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the principal cqnircci, by means of the various nainor effects 
or subordinate apurvas, produced by the various subordi- 
nate parts of the -u’hole ceremony; and consequently the 
minor apjilrva of the unhusking is the reason there for the 
restricting injunction. But in the case which we are dis- 
cussing, there is no such reason for any such restriction, 
as the rites can be equally well performed by gaining the 
knowledge of the Veda’s lueaiiing by reading a written 
book, or by studying under an authorised teacher. Hence 
we conclude that there is no injunction to study the Piirva 
kli’mdmsa as a means of knowing the sense of the Veda. 
(6.) “ What, then, becomes of the Vedic injunction, ■ The Veda 
is to be readT’ Well, you must be content with the fact 
that the injunction will have lieaven as its [future] fruit, 
although it merely enjoins the making oneself master of the 
literal words of the Vedic text [without any care to under- 
stand the meaning which they may convey], since heaven, 
though not expressly mentioned, is to he assumed as the 
fruit, according to tlie analogy of the Visvajit offering. Just 
as Jaimini, in his aphorism (iv. 3, 15), Lot that fruit be 
heaven, since it equally applies to all,” establishes that 
those wlio aie not exj^ressly mentioned are still qualified 
to offer the Visvajit sacrifice, and infers by argument that 
its charactcrisiie fruit is heaven, so let us assume it to be 
in the present case also. As it lias been said — 

“ Since the visible fruit would he equally obtained with- 
out the injunction, this cannot be its sole object ; we must 
rather suppose heaven to be the fruit from the injunction’s 
significance, after the an.alogy of tlie Visvajit, &c.” 

Thus, too, we .shall keep the Smriti rule from being 
violated ; '■ Having read the Veda, let him batiie.” For this 
rule clearly implies tliat no long interval is to take place 
between reading the Veda and the student’.s return to his 
home; while, according to your opinion, after he had read 
the AVda, he would still have to remain in Ids precejitor’s 
house to read the Minuirnsa discussions, aud thus the idea 
of no interval between wouhl be contradicted. Therefore 
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for these three reasons, («.) that the study of Mi'mamsa is 
not enjoinerl, (5.) that heaven can be obtained by the 
simple reading of the text, and (c.) that the rule for the 
student’s return to his home is thus fulfilled, we maintain 
that the study of the Mmuimsa discussions on duty is 
not to be commenced. 

The “ authoritative conclusion” (siddhdntn), however, is 
as follows 

We grant that it cannot be a case of fidhi, for it might 
have been adopted on other grounds ; but not even Indra 
with his thunderbolt could make us lose our hold of the 
other alternative that it is a ca.se of nij/nma. In the sen- 
tence, “The Veda is to be read,” the affix tai'i/a expresses 
an enforcing power in the word,i which is to be rendered 
visible by a corresponding action in man, bringing a certain 
effect into existence; and this enforcing power seeks some 
corresponding end which is connected with the man’s crea- 
tive effort. Now it cannot be the act itself of reading, as 
suggested by the whole word adlujctavya, which it thus 
seeks as an end; for this act of reading, thus expressed 
by the word, could never be regarded as an end, since it 
is a laborious operation of the voice and mind, consisting 
in the articulate utterance of the portion read. Nor could 
the portion read, as suggested by the whole seutonce, be 
regarded as the end. For the mass of words called “ A"eda,” 
which is what we really mean by the words “ portion read,” 
being eternal ami omnipresent, could never fulfil the con- 
ditions of the four “fruits of action,” production, &c.- 
Therefore the only true end which remains to us is the 

^ The Mimains.i h*>lcls that the make up a Facritioe a cer- 

potentiai and ^iinilar affixes, which tain m}.-tic iiifluniicj ; " iip.xt it iin- 
con'?titut'f a vi<lhi, ha've a twnhd-i plit-s an enh.icin.Lg pow or iv, titling- in, 
power ; by the one they exjuT-feS an it '■elf io.> it i-; th*.- word of the ^elf- 
active volition of the corre- exi'-tent \ r da and not f<f ( rod) wiiit h 

spending' to tho root-nieaniin: ‘■ets the h*arer upon thi,- coul^e mf 

hhiir<ni<i\ ; bv the other an (iiforcinu action. 

power in the v.oi,! - T!i- >«; four “fIuit•^ of action’' 

Tliu-^ in t!(jktu, the tf>i ar** ob-curo, and I fio not remember 

implied “let liini produce hea\.n bv !•> ha\o s. cn tla.m allmh d to oKe- 
nuans of certain acU which together where. I wa-i tidd in India that 
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knowledge of the meaning, as obtained by carrying out the 
sense of the words of the injunction. According to the old 
rule, “ He has the right who has the want, the power, and 
the wit,” those who are aiming to understand certain things, 
as the new and full moon sacrifices, use their daily reading 
to learn the truth about them. And the injunction for read- 
ing, since it virtually excludes the reading of written books, 
&c. [from the well-known technical sense of the word 
“read” when used in this connection], conveys the idea 
that the reading the Veda enjoined has a consecrated 
character [as taught by a duly authorised teacher]. There- 
fore, as the principal apurva, produced by the great new 
and full moon sacrifices, necessitates and establishes the 
subordinate ap(wva$ produced by the inferior sacriilcial 
acts, as uuhusking the rice, &c., so the mass of api'jvva 
produced by all the sacrifices necessitates and establishes 
a previous npiirm produced by the restricting injunction 
{iii]jama), which prescribes reading the Veda as the means 
to know how to perform those sacrifices. If you hesitate 
to concede that a niyama could have this future influence 
called oparva, the same doubt might ecpially invalidate 
the efficacy of a viclhi [as tlie two stand on the same level 
as to their enjoining power]. Nor i> the supposition a 
valid one that heaven is the fruit, according to the analogy 
of the Visvajit offering, since, if there is a present and 
visible fruit in the form of a knowledge of the meaning of 
the sacred text, it is imiiroper to suppose any other future 
and unseen fruit. Thus it has been said — 

“’Where a seen fruit is obtained, you must not suppose 
an unseen one; but if a rufAi has the restricting 
meaning of a niyama, it doe^ nut ilierebv become 
meaningless.” 


they were a thing’s coming into 
bring, growing, declining, and per- 
i>hing. Ii tlwy are the beconJ, 
third, fifth, and dxth of_ the j-iv 
viJc'ivris mentH-H'd in Sankara's 
Vvtua''uchi, 2, i.e., asti, jiUjHte, uirJh- 


ate, rip' n'iaa mate, apalslihjate, nm- 
ijati. I do not ''Ce Imw thure could 
be any icterence to the four kinds 
of aparm, sc pjhala, samvddya, ut- 
pntti, and au'jn, described in Xyaya 
>r. V ii I, 2 
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But an objector may say, •' Although a man wlio reads 
the simple text of the Yeda may not attain to a know- 
ledge of its meaning, still, as he who reads the Yeda with 
its aiirjas, grammar, &c., may attain to this knowledge, tlie 
study of Mimarnsa will he useless.” But this is not true : 
for even though he may attain to a simple knowledge of 
the literal meaning, all deeper in%'estigation must depend 
on this kind of discussion. For instance, when it is said, 
“ He offers anointed gravel,” neither grammar nor .ligama ^ 
nor ninilta will determine the true meaning that it is to 
be anointed with ghee and not with oil, &c. ; it is only hy 
a IMimarri^d discussion that tlio true ineaniiiL; is unravelled 
from the rest of the passage, '* Yerily, ghee is brightness.”” 
It is therefore establi.shed that tlie .'tndy of Miinani«a is 
enjoined. Hor need it he suppn.sed that this contradicts 
the passage of Smriti, -‘Having read the Yeda, let him 
bathe,” which implies that he should now leave liis teacher’s 
house, and prohibits any further delay ; as the words do 
not necessarily imply that the return to tlio jiatenial roof 
is to follow immediately on his having read the Yeda, hut 
only that it is to follow it at some time, and that both 
actions are to be done by the same person, jinst as we .see 
in the common phrase, “ Having bathed, he eats.” There- 
fore from the jairport of the injunction we conclude that 
the study of the Pur\-a Mi'mamsa Sastra, consisting of a 
thousand ‘-topics,’’® is to be commenced. Tliis topic is 
connected with the main .subject of the Sbistra as being a 
subsidiary digres.sion, as it is saidi, “ They call that a subsi- 
diary digression which helps to o-tablish the main subject.”* 

1 now proceed to give a sketch of the diiscussion of the 
same “ topic ” in accordance with the teaching of the Guru 
Prahhakara. 

In the Smriti rule,® “Let him admit as a pupil the 
Brahman lad when eight years old (by inventing him with 

^ The ni^fatnas are the ^ crlic ■* This to explain the la^t of the 
quotations in Ya'*ka*s nirvlta. fipe members, the 

2 See Xvaya-inala-vi&tara, L 4, 19. ® Cf. --v'^YaUu ana's Grihya Sutras, 

^ The exact number is 915. i. lo, i 
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the sacred cord), let liiia instruct him,” the object of the 
direction appears to be the pupil’s instruction. Xo^v a direc- 
tion must have reference to somebody to be directed; and if 
you ask who is here to be directed, I reply, '‘He who desires 
to be a teacher,” since, by Panini’s rule (i. 3, 36), the root m 
is used in the dtmaiiepada when honour, &c., are implied, i.e., 
here the duty which a teacher performs to his pupils. He 
■'vho is to be directed as to admittiiiu a pupil is the same 
person who is to be directed as to teaching him, since both 
are the object of one and the same command. Hence the 
inspired sage Manu has said (ii. 140), “The Pnlhman who 
girds his pupil with the sacrilieial cord and then instructs 
him in the Veda, with its subsidiary ainjin and mystic 
doctrines, they call a spiritual teacher {dvhdrija).” Xovv 
the teaching which is the funciioii of the teacher cannot 
be fulfilled without the learning which is the function of 
the ptipil, and therefore the very injunction to teach im- 
plies and establishes a corresponding obligation to learn, 
since the inllucncer's etforts fail Avithout those of one to be 
inlluenced. If you object that this A'iew does not make 
reading the Veda the object of definite injunction, I reply, 
What matters it to us if it is not \ For even if there is 
no reason for us to admit a separate injunction for reading 
the Veda, it Avill still remain perpetually enjoined as a 
duty, because the passage which mentions it is a jierputual 
anuvdda or “ su|iplementary repetition.” 1 Therefore the 
former primCi facie argument and its an.stver, which were 
given before under the idea that there cvas a definite 
injunction to read the Veda, must now be discussed in 
another tvay to suit thi.s new view. 

Xow the 2^rimd facie argument was that the study of 
Mimarnsa, not being authoritatively enjoined, is not to be 
commenced ; the “conclusion” was that it is to be com- 
menced as being thus authoritatively enjoined. 

^ The annrnda, of couri^e, implies iininn'.la in the present case is the 
a previous vidhi, which it thus re- p.issa^e which mentions that the 
peats and supplements, and so carries A^eda is be re-ad. .as it enforces 
with it an equal .authority. The the previnus a- to tc.iciiiiig. 
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Now the upholders of the former or primd facie view 
argue as follows: — “We put to the advocates of the con- 
clusion the following dilemma: Docs the injunction to 
teach imply that the pupil is to understand the meaning 
of what is read, or does it only refer to the hare reading ? 
It cannot he the former, for obviously the act of teaching 
cannot depend for its fulfilment on the pupil’s understand- 
ing what is taught [as this will deperul on his ability as a 
recipient]; and the latter will not help you, as, if the bare 
reading is sufficient, the Mimarnsti discussions in question 
will have no subject or use. For their proper subject is a 
point in the Veda, which is doubted about from having 
been only looked at in a rough and impromptu way ; now 
if there is no need of understanding the meaiiiug at all, 
why sliould we talk of doubts and still more of any hope 
of ascertaining the true meaning by means of laborious 
discussion ? And therefore in accordanc(e with the well- 
known principle, ‘That which is a thing of use and not a 
matter of doubt is an object of attainment to an intelligent 
man, as, for instance, ajar whicli is in brnad ligltt and in 
contact with the external and internal senses,’ as there is 
in the present case no such thing as a subject to exercise 
it upon, or a useful end to be attained by it, we maintain 
that the study of Wimanisa is not to be commenced.” 

We grant, in reply, that the injunction to teach does 
not imply a corresponding o.ecessity tliat the student must 
understand the mcaniiiL; ; still when a man lias read the 
Veda with its sub.sidiary awja-i, and has comnri-hended 
the general connection of the words with their re.spective 
meanings, this will imply an understanding uf the mean- 
ing of the Veda, just as it would in any ordinary human 
composition.s. “ But may we not say that, just as in 
the case of tlie mother wiio said to her son, ‘Eat iioi.son,’ 
the meaning literally expressed by the woids was not 
what she wished to convey, since she really inteudted to 
forliid his eating anything at all in sucli and such a hou.ie; 
so if the literal meaning of the Veda dn-’s not express its 
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real purport, the old objectiou recur -with full force 
that the study of Mfiiiamsa will have neither subject nor 
end [as there will be no use iii understanding the literal 
meaning, since, as in the mother’s case, it may only lead 
astray, and so common sense must be the ultimate judge ”]. 
AVe reply, that your supposed illustration and the case 
in question are not really parallel. In the siq^jiosed 
illustration the primary meaning of the words would 
be obviously precluded, becau^L- a direction to eat poison 
would be inconceivable in the mouth of an authoritative 
and trustworthy speaker’ like a mother, and you would 
know at once that this could not he what she wished to 
say but in the case of the Veda, which is underived from 
any personal author, M'hy should not the literal meaning 
be the one actually intended ? And it is just the doubts 
that arise, as they occasiomilly will do, in reference to this 
inteinied meaning, which will be the proper ‘‘subject” of 
Alimiinisa discussion ; and the settlement of these doubts 
will be its proper “ end.” Therefore, whenever tire true 
meaning of the Veda is not obtained ^ by that reading 
which is ’\-irtually prescribed by tire autlioritative injunc- 
tion to a Erahiiiun to teacb. it will be a proper subject for 
systematic discussion ; and bence we bold that tiie study 
of Minuiiusa is enjoineil, and sliould be commenced. 

“ AVell,- he it so ” [say the followers of the Xyaya], “ hut 
how Can t]ieA’’edas be ■'aid to he muierived from any personal 
author, vheii tliere is no evidence to establish this? 
AA'ould you inaiiitaiii that they have no persomd author be- 
cause, although there is an uiihrokcn line of tradition, there 
is no remembrance of any author, ju-t :i' i'; the ca=e with 
the soul”?^ This argument i=; V eak. brcau'O the alleged 
characteri-itics [unbroken traiiitioii, Vc.] are not provci; 
for tliose whri hold the human oriuiu ot tlie A' 'das main- 
^ I it.ul ill p. i2~. liin* \2s<ii-""i- Dr " tiaii-iAti'*!! in hi.s 

[!" ■aimn n nas'iii . '■'< X-Xiv \< i ii'-i-ii Vf.''". a«>1. iii \> 

given in the IVa/iaa M p. 14, " The inav 1 . • tiuee.l )>ark 

Ha thr-v.-jh .-nrfi— iv. ti.in-^ini-i.itiens 

' In life next two i>r three I'a-j-''' iiut vi.n ialAcI* ;z<.t hack to ita bcyin- 
I have fi’t;i[UentI\ lioiiowt.l ii-'in iiiiia 
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tain that the line of trauitiou was inteirupted at the time 
of the dissolution of the universe. And, again, what is 
meant by this assertion that tiie author is not remembered? 
Is it (i.) that no author is believed, or ( 2 .) that no author 
is remembered ? The first alternative caiiiiot be accepted, 
since we hold that God :.s proved to have been the author. 
rSTor can the second, because it cannot ■-tand the test of the 
following dilemma, viz., is it meant (//.) tliat no author of 
the Veda is reinemberoii by .some one person, or {h.) by any 
person whatever i The former .suppo.sition breaks down, 
as it would prove too much, .since it would apply to such 
an isolated stanza as “ He wlio is religious and has over- 
come pride and anger,” Ami the hitter suppo.sition is 
inadmissilile, since it would be impossible for any person 
M'lio was not omniscient to know that no author of the 
Veda was recollected by any 2)er.sou wliatever. Horeover, 
there is actual proof that tlio Veda had a ^lersonal author, 
for we argue as follows : — The sentences i.I the Veda must 
have originated from a 2)er.sonal author, since they have 
the character of .sentences like those of Kalidasa and other 
writers. And, again, the sentences of the Veda have been 
composed by a competent per.son, since, while they possess 
authority, they have, at the same time, the character of 
sentences, like those of l\Iauu and other sages. 

But [ask the IMi'maiU'akas] may it not be assumed that 
'• all study of the Veda was luvccded by an earlier study 
of it by the puj'il's preceptor, .'iiice the study ot the Veda 
must always liave bad one counuon character which was 
the same in former times as iiow ;"’ and therefore tliis un- 
interrupted succession ha' force to prove the eternity of 
the Veda ? Tiiis reasoning, however [the Kaiyayikas 

- M/i'Jhava mean^ that the audior •u.l iict kii'Av tlie oii-in. but 

of thi-5 ^tan7a, thoui^li imkiuvn i'» ■wlii- !j. n- \ « i thulL-^'-, liaa h huHian 
niaiiv jtr.tjilo, •wa-' not ip « • '•'.ink' ,iuth<-i. The- -tauzu in question is 
uiikiiiiwn to all, as hi" cuiit -lap' »- <iiu't*-'l in tail in Bi ktlin-k'.-s In- 
rariL'", no (l.inlit. knew ^\h•> wi->t‘- It, ui'clu' Sjuiic-iiH. Xo. 550'^, finm the 

ainl hi' il' '•'Ceii'lants iiiiHht }""rha]»' IMS .iTith<ili>'^v cail* d the 

j'till be a\ aie of tli^ fact. In thi' tiirrfint kni tee Sah. 

ca-'e, tliPi’t-fore. wo h.a^o an iii'tance D-'ip, i; 

of a cuij!pii.'iti<'n of wliich j-onie i*ti- 
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answer], cannot lise to the height of proof, for it has no 
more validity than such obviously illusory reasoning, as 
“ All study of the IMahabhdrata was preceded by an earlier 
study of it by the pupil’s preceptor, since it is the study 
of the Mahabharata, which must have been the same in 
former times as now.” But [the Mimamsakas will ask 
whether there is not a dilference beweeu these two cases, 
since] the Smriti declares that [Vishnu incarnate as] Vyasa 
was the author of tlie l\Iahabliarat:i, in accordance with 
the line, “Who else than tlie lotU'-eyed Vishnu could be 
the maker of the Mahabharata ? ’’ [while iiothiiiL; of this 
sort is recorded in any Smriti in reeard to the Veda], This 
argument, however, is pithless, since those words of the 
Purushasukta (Rig V., x. 90), “Fii.im him sprang the Rich 
and Samaii verses ; from him Sfiranu' the Metres ; from him 
the Yajus arose ; ” prove that the "Wda iuid a maker. 

Further [proceed the Xaiyayilta-^] we liold that sound 
is non-eternaP because it has genus, and is also percep- 
tible to the external organs of beings eudi as otire' Ives, 
just as a jar is,- "'But,” you may object, “is not this 
argument lefuted by the 2'roof arising from the fact that 
we recognise the letter g (for exampli.9 as the same we 
have heard before?” This objection, however, is extremely 
weak, for the recognition in question i^ powerle.ss to refute 
our argument, since it has reference only to identity of 
sjKcie.s, as in the case of a man who.se liair has been cut 
and has grown again, or of a jasmine which has blossomed 
atresh. “ But [asks the Mimamsaka] how can the Veda 
have been uttered by the incorjMireal Paramesvara, who 
has no palate or other organs of .si'eech, and therefore 
cannot have pronounced the lett«-rst” “This objection 

^ The ftemity of the ATuhi de- < h.iiM-a uie tin m-'uh e-> et'-r- 

jvnd:? on thi" tenet of the Mini Iin'ii iial [th'-iiuli the indiNidiuh in wliich 
that sound is eternal. they le'-ide are not), but thev have 

- Kternal things (as the at<»ins of not ti.'iuaehe^ genus. I^cth the-e 
eartii, fire, water, an-i air, niind^, arguim nt-< belong ratb- r t" the 
time, space, ether, and soul) have Xy.h^v-vai'i "hika school than tu the 
not sojiuuiua or genu>. anil rSy.iva. 
they are all iinjdercejjtible to the 
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[answers the ]Sraiyayika] is not happy, because, though 
Paramesvara is by nature incorporeal, he can yet assume 
a body in sport, in order to show kindness to his wor- 
shippers. Consequently the arguments in favour of the 
doctrine that the Veda had no personal author are in- 
conclusive.” 

I shall now [says the Mirnamsaka] clear up the whole 
question. What is meant hy X.\i\& 'Eaurusheijatva [‘deri- 
vation from a personal author ”] which it is sought to 
prove? Is it (i.) mere procession (iitpannati-a) from a 
person, like the procession of the Veda from persons such 
as ourselves, when we daily utter it ? or (2.) is it tlie 
arrangement — with a view to its manifestation — of know- 
ledge acquired by otlier modes of p^roof, as in the ease of 
treatises composed by persons like ourselves ? If tli..' first 
meaning be intended, there will be no dispute between 
us.^ If the second sense be meant, I ask whether it is 
established («.) by inference,- or (h.) by supernatural testi- 
mony ? («.) The former alteriiati\ e c.'innot lie correct, be- 

cause your argument would equally apply to the sentences 
in dramas such as tlie IMulatim.ldhava [which, of course, 
being a work of tiction, has no authoritative character]. 
If you qualify your argument by inserting the saving 
clause, “ vliile they p'ossess authority,'’ - [ns supra, p, 1S8, 
line 21], e\en this e.xplanaticii will fail to satisfy a pihilo- 
sopher. For the sentences of the Veda are universally 
defined to be .sentences which prove tilings that are not 
provable by other evidence. Put if you eould establish 
that these Veuic sentences only paove what is puovable 
by other evidence, this definition would be at once con- 

1 The MiiTidmsaka aijows that the likf' the compositions of Manu, 
uchcluir'ftia or ntUiance i'- non- jitc." 

eternal. ’ The ar.^niiient will now run, 

~ The inference will be as follows : ”The \ edas were arranged after 
“ The Vedas wc-re arranged after being acquired by other inodes of 
being acquired by t)ther modes of proof, because, while they posi^es.s 
proof, ^\ith a view to their manifes- authority, they still have the nature 
tation, from the very fact of their of sentence-, like the coinpo-ition of 
having the natuie of >entences, just Mann, &c." 
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tradicted, just as if a man were to say that his mother 
was a barren woman. And even if we granted that Para- 
mesvara might assume a body in sport, in order to show 
kindness to his wor.shippers, it would not at all follow 
that he would perceive things beyond the reach of the 
senses, from the want of any means of apprehending 
objects removed from him in place, in time, and in nature. 
ISTor is it to be assumed that his eyes and other senses 
alone would have the power of producing such knowledge, 
for we can only draw upon our imagination in accordance 
with our past experience. This lias been declared by the 
Guru [Prabhakara] when he refutes the sup23osition of an 
omniscient author — 

“ Wh erever we do find the power of an organ intensified. - 
it is done without its going beyond its own proper 
objects ; thus it may appear in the power of seeing 
the very distant or tlie very minute, but not in the 
ear’s becoming cognisant of form.” 

Hence (b.) we also maintain that your po.sition cannot 
he established by any supposed &ujicrnatural testimony 
[as that quoted above fiom the Pig-Yeda, “ from him 
sprang the Rich and Sanian verses”]. For tlie rule of 
Paniui (iv. 3, loi) will still remain inviolate, that the 
grammatical alu.xes with which such names as Kathaka, 
Kdhipa, and Taittiiiya are formed, impart to those deri- 
vatives the sense of “uttered by” Katha, Kaldpin, &c., 
though we maintain that these names have reference [not 
to those I'art.s of the A’eda as fil:^c composed liy these 
sages, but] to the fact that these sage.s instituted certain 
schools of traditional study. And in the same way we 
holil [in reference to this verse from the Pig-Yeda] tliat 
-it only refers to the institution of certain schools of tra- 
ditional study of these Yedas. 

jSTor will any supposed inference establish the non- 

^ In a material body, he “ The Jama- allow thirtv-four 

would be subject to material limita- ^uch "Uptrlmman d-rvelopinent- \uti- 
tions. thtrir -aint-. 
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eternity of sound, because [as we said before] it is opposed 
to the evidence of our consciousness, [since we certainly 
recognise the letter now beard as the one heard before]. 
N’or is it reasonable to reply that, although the letters are 
not the same, they seem to be so on account of their 
identity of species. For here we ask our opponents a 
question — Is this idea that “ the apparent sameness arises 
from identity of sijecies’"’ put forward from a wish to 
preclude entirely any idea of the letters being the same, 
or only [from an imagined fear of error] because experi- 
ence shows that the recognition will sometimes be erroneous 
[as in the cases of the hair and jasmine mentioned above] ? 
(«.) If it arises from the latter reason, we Mfmamsakas, 
who hold that the Veda is its own evidence, have said in 
reference to this timid imagination — 

“He who foolishly imagines that something as yet 
unknown to him will come hereafter to stop his 
present conclu.sion, will go to utter ruin in every 
transaction of life, his mind a mass of doubts.” 

(5.) “But [the Xaiyuvikas will ask] Joes not this recog- 
nition of g and other letteis [as the same which we heard 
before] refer to the species which exists the same in each, 
and not to the several individual letters, since, in fact, we 
perceive that they are different as uttered by different 
persons, otherwise we could not make such distinctions 
as we do when we say ‘ Soma^armaii is reading ’ ? ” This 
objection, however, has as little brilliancy as its prede- 
cessors, for as there is no proof of any distinction between 
the individual g's, there is no proof that we ought to 
assume any sucli thing as a species g; and we maintain 
that, just as to the man who does not understand [the 
Haiyayika doctrine of] the species (j, the one specie.s [in 
the Xaiyayika view] will by the influence of distinction of 
place, magnitude, form, and iniiiviclual sounds, appear as 
if it were variou.^ly modifled as itself di.stiuct in place, as 
small, as great, as long, as short; so to the man who does 
not understand our [ilimamsaka doctrine of] one individual 
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g, the one g (in our view) will by the diversity of “ mani- 
festers,” ■ appear to liiin associated with their respective 
peculiarities ; and as contrary characters are in this way 
ascribed [to the letter g\ there is a fallacious appearance 
of distinction [between different ^’s] But does this ascrip- 
tion of contrary characters, which is thus regarded as 
creating a dilference [between the y's], result (i.) from the 
nature of the thing, or (2.) from our imagination ? There 
is no proof of the former alternative ; for, if it were true, 
as an inherent difference would have to be admitted be- 
tween different g’a, we should have to say, “ Chaitra has 
uttered ten g’s,” and not *• Chaitra lias uttered the same 
g ten times.” On the latter supposition, there is no proof 
of any inherent distinction between g's, for inherent one- 
ness is not destroyed by a difference of external disguises. 
Thus we must not conceive, from the apparent distinction 
caused by such external disguises ns jars, &c., that there 
is any inherent distinction, as of parts, in the one indivi- 
sible ether. Tiie current use of the rejected phrase [i.f., 
“ different ” as applied to the g’s] is really caused by the 
noise, which in each case is ditfercnt. This has been said 
by the groat teacher — 

“The object which the Naiyiiyikas seek by supposing a 
species is, in fact, gained from the letter itself ; 
and the object which they aim at by supposing an 
individuality in letters, is attained from audible 
noises;- so that the assumption of species is 
useless.” 

And again — 

“ Since in regard to sounds such an irresistible instinct 
of recognition is always awake within us, it pre- 
cludes by its superior evidence all the inferences to 
prove sound's non-eternity.” 

This at once refutes the argument given in the [Xaiya- 

^ Jaimini maintains that the vibra- is these * conjunctions’ and ‘disjunc- 
tions of the air “ manifest ’’ the al- tions,’ occasioned by the vibrations 
ways existinj^^ sound. of the air.” — Ballantync, Mimdinsd 

- “"What is meant by ‘noise’ (ndc/a) Aphorisms, i. 17. 
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yika] treatise by Yilgiswara, entitled JIdiia-vianohara, 
“sound is non-eternal from the fact of its being a special 
quality belonging to an organ of sense > (sc. the ear), just 
as colour is to the eye.” 

AYe can also refute it in the following waj's : (a.) If we 
follow the [Saiikhya and Vedanta] view that sound is a 
substance, it is evidently overthrown'^ [as in that case 
sound cannot be a quality] ; (b.) if we take it as referring 
to the noise, not the sound, we have no dispute, as it only 
establishes what we ourselves allow; and (c.) the infer- 
ence is overthrown by the “limiting condition” [^iqmiVd'] 
of asrdcanatva, or “the not causing audition.” ^ So Uda- 
yaua tries at great length to establish that, although ether, 
the site of sound, is imperceptible, the non-existence of 
that which abides in this site is perceptible ; and he then 
brings forward as an evidence for the non-eternity of 
sound, that sense perception which causes the use of such 
common expressions as “ The tumult is stopped,” “ The 
sound has arisen.”^ But he is sufficiently amsweicd® by 
our old reply [in p. 193], that the fallacious ajipearance of 

* liold.- th-it coliiuraiul is too uiJt.-, i.e., it is .=.on!etimc's found 

sound lU’e re.-ptctivop '.pudal iniali- whoi't- the major term " nrin-eteinar’ 
ti>-s of the cdi.ments li”lit and etln r: is not found, as, e ff , in srnhul itself, 
.'ind as the organs of -eeing and according to the iSIinianisi doctiine. 
hearing arc composed of light and To oluiatc this he piopo-ci, to add the 
ether, each n ill, of course, have its “ condition,” " not cau-ino audition," 
corn -ponding speei.il ipiality. as he will readily concede th.at all 

- In p. 131, line 7, I n.r<l /./•«- tho— things are non-eternal which, 
iiifilshdsi'ldhc/i. irhiti lUit oiits^nni (iiiilition, are -pecial 

^ Cf. my note pp. 7,8, (on the Ch.ir- iju.,dtie- btlon^iiic to an orean of 
\.ika-dar-aiiai for the upddhi. Tlie -uii-e. as, e.;/., colour. But 1 need 
iipui/fii or "condition’" limits a too scarcely add that this addition would 
general middle term; it is delinetl make the v. hole aipuiiient nugatory, 
as ■■ that which always accomp.anie- In t.rct, the Purva Vlini.iins;! and the 
the major tt rm. but docs not always dCy.Pa c.in neier aigue togctlier on 
accompany the niiddle, Thri- if thi- ijiie-tioii of the eternity of sound, 
the condition “jiroduced from wet a- thur points of e ierv are" so totally 
fuel” is added to “hre,” the argu- ditferent. 

ment "the niount.ain h.as smoke be- ■* lii the fomier case we hare the 
eiu-e it has fire" is no longer a fal.-e- of s..und, in the latter its 

one. Here, in answer to the N\aya ■prihjnhhtnti 

aiguiiient in the te-\t, our author In p. 131, line 12, I read tanid- 

ob]tct-s that its middle teiin (“from ptmUi for i.e., the passive 

the fact of its being a .special ipiality aorist of sam + apa -t uh. 
belonging to an oigan of sense ' ) 
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distinction arises from contrary characters being errone- 
ously ascribed, just as, in the story, the demon T;ila went 
away [as well as Betilla] when the offering of blood was 
given to the latter.’^ And as for the objection raised by the 
author of the Ni/uyabhushana,- that, if sound were eternal, 
the conclusion must follow that it would be either always 
perceptible or always imperceptible, this also is obviated 
by our allowing that we only perceive that sound which 
is manifested by our articulate noise.® And as for the 
(Naiyayika) argument against the existence of such a 
constant relation as this which is supposed between the 
manifested “ sound ’’ and the manifesting “ noise,” since 
they both come simultaneously in contact with the sense 
of hearing, this is invalid, as it will indisputably apply 
with equal force in the case of the soul.® 

Therefore as the Veda is thus proved to have not 
originated from any personal author, and as the minutest 
germ of suspicion against it is thus absolutely destroyed, 
we hold it as satisfactorily demonstrated that it has a 
self - established autiiority in all matters relating to 
duty. 

“Well”® [say our opponents], “let this question rest: 


^ I do not know thi? le;jend. Tala 
and ] 3 <.'tala are the two demons who 
cari \ Vikram Iditya <111 their shoulders 
in the Siialulsan-batti"!. It appear?? 
to he referred to heie as illu>tratiiig 
how one answer can suffice for two 
opponents. 

- This is prohably a work by Cha- 
parwijua {see Dr. Hall’s Bil>L Imhx, 
p. 261. 

I'lt'iinl, or our “articulate 
noi'C-." pioihices th-- vibration-' of 
air \\hich i\nder niunife-'t the ever- 
exi.'ting sound. Tliere i-? alwave? an 
eternal but inaudible hum going on. 
which wo iiufdlfy int** a definite 
sp-.'-cli bv our \arious uiticulations 
I take here a-? tqui\alent 

to 

I lead in p. 131, line i5?sum5X.*«- 
ra k asa m sb'i r’/n hhd r< i hh a rd n u mnna ni . 

® It would be a ca'o of lijHhhithai'a. 


Tile Xaiyayika argument would 
seein to be 'Something as follows : — 
Sound is not tluH inaniK^tcd by 
noUe. since both aie siiuultaiieoU'ly 
pei’ceiv ed by the senses, ju.'t as we see 
in the paiallel case of the individual 
and its species : tho-so are both per- 
ceiscdtogctiier, but the individual is 
not maiiitestt d by the 'jM.cie-; But 
the !Mim iiti-?a rejoins that thi' would 
equally apply to the soul and know- 
ledge ; a' the internal st list- p -rceives 
both siiiinltani.-ously. and therefore 
knowledge ought not to be mani- 
fested by tile S' •111. wliich i' c^iitrarv 
to experience. But I am not sure 
that I rightly un«kr?tand the argu- 
ment. 

Here- b«gri,i-. a h.ng I'vrrapnJc^ha. 
from p. 131, lino iS, down to p. 133, 
line 9 , see p 198 infra. 
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but how about another well-known controversy ? It is 
said — 

‘“The Sahkbyas bold that both authoritativeness and 
non-authoritativeness are self-proved; the followers of 
the Nyaya hold that both are proved by something else 
[as inference, &c.] ; the Buddhists hold that the latter is 
self-proved and the former proved by something else ; the 
teachers of the Veda maintain that authoritativeness is 
self-proved and non-authoritativeness proved by some- 
thing else.’ ISTow we ask, amidst all this discussion, how 
do the Mimamsakas accept as established their tenet that 
the authoritativeness of duty is self-proved ? And what 
is the nieaning of this so-called self-proved authoritative- 
ness ? Is it (a.) that authoritativeuess springs from itself ? 
or (&.) that it springs from the right knowledge in which 
it resides ? or (c.) that it springs from the instrumental 
causes [as the eye, &c.] which produced the right know- 
ledge in which it resides ? or (cl.) that it resides in a par- 
ticular knowledge produced by the instrumental causes 
which produced the right knowledge ? ^ or (e.) that it 
resides in a particular knowledge produced by the instru- 
mental causes only which produced the right knowledge ? 

“ (a.) It cannot be the firH, because wherever the relation 
of cause and effect is found there must be a difference, 
and therefore these two cannot reside in the same subject 
\i.c., authoritativeuess cannot cause itself], (h) It cannot 
be the second, because if knowledge, which is a qualit}-, 
were the cause of authoritativeness, it would have to be a 
substance, as being an intimate cause.- (c.) It cannot be 
the third, because ‘ authoritativeuess ’ cannot properly be 

^ This is Prabhakara’s view (see “Substances are “‘intimate causes” 
Siddh. Muktav., p. 118). The first to their qualities, and only substances 
knowledge is in the form “This is a have qualities ; now if authoritative- 
jar;” the second knowledge is the ness, which i< a charactnistic of riglit 
cognititui of this perception in the knowledge, were caused by it, it 
fonn “I perceive the jar;” and this would be a quality of it, that is, 
latter produces authoritativeness right knowledge would be its inti- 
(pra/iidwya), which resides in it as mate cause and therefore a sub- 
its characteristic. &taiice. 
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' produced ’ at alld wliether we call it a general character- 
istic (icpdcIJii) or a species {jdti) ; “ for if we call it an 
upddhi, it is defined as the absolute non-existence of any 
contradiction to a certain kind of knowledge which does 
not possess the nature of recollection ; ® and this cannot be 
produced, for we all allow that absolute non-existence is 
eternal; and still less can we speak of its being produced, 
if we regard it as a species, {d.) Xor can it be the fourth, 
for wrono knowledge [as well as right knowledge] is a par- 
ticular kind of knowledge, and the instrumental causes 
which produce the general are included in those which pro- 
duce the particular,^ just as the general idea ‘seed,’ as applied 
to ‘ tree,’ is included in the particular seed of any special 
tree, as, e.g., the Dalbergia Sisu ; otherwise we might sup- 
jiose that the particular had no instrumental cause at all. 
Your definition would therefore extend too far [and include 
erroneous as well as true knowledge] ; for noii-authoritative- 
ness, which Vedantists and most Mimanisakas allow to be 
produced by something external, must also be considered 
as residing in a particular knowledge \i.e., a wrong know- 
ledge] produced [in part] by the instrumental causes which 
produced the tight knowledge. (r.) As for your fifth 
view, we ask whether by being produced by the instru- 
mental causes only which produced right knowledge, you 
mean to include or exclude the abacuce of a ‘defect’ ? It 
cannot be the former alternative ; because the followers of 
the Xyaya who hold that authoritativeness is proved by 
something external [as inference, &c.], would at once grant 
that authoritativeuess is produced by the instrumental 
causes of knowledge combined with the absence of a ‘defect.’ 


^ The eye, &c , would be its in- 
strumental cau.'cs. 

- The three cat'-gorits ‘‘Mib- 
staiice/” “<[uality,” and “ action, ” 
are called jotts ov species; the last 
four, genus,” ci'C^ha^ ’ “intimate 
relation/* and “ non existence,’ are 
called vpadhis or “general charac- 
teristics.” 


The I’urva Munain-u dvuies that 
recollection is riirht kiif>-.vIedA'^ 

Wrong knowledge i> j)idduced 
by the s-rtine in-tiuiin iital luU'C^ ' a© 
the eve, &c.i vhich proihuud right 
knowledge, but by the'e tujftha' uUk 
•i a-} bilioU'sHesa, distance 

&c. 
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Neither can it be the latter alternative ; for, inasmuch as 
it is certain that the absence of a ‘ defect ’ is found com- 
bined “with the various instrumental causes, this absence of 
a ‘ defect ’ is fixed as by adamantine glue to be a cause of 
right knowledge, since right knowledge will always ac- 
company its presence, and be absent if it is absent, ^ and 
it will at the same time be not an unimportant condition.^ 
If you object that non-existence (or absence) cannot be a 
cause, we reply by asking you whether non-existence can 
be an effect or not ? If it cannot, thou we should have to 
allow that cloth is eternal, as its “ emergent non-existence” 
or destruction would be impossible. If it can be an effect, 
then why should it not be a cause also ? So this rope 
binds you at both ends. This has also been said by Uda- 
yana [in his Kusumanjali, i. 10] — 

“ ‘ As existence, so too non-existence is held to be a cause 
as well as an effect’ 

"The argument, in my opinion, runs as follows: — Right 
knowledge depends on some cause^ other than the coiniiion 
causes of knowledge, from the very fact that, while it is an 
effect, it is also knowledge, just as wrong knowledge does.* 
Authoritativeness is known through something external to 
itself \e.rj., inference], because doubt arises in regard to it in 
an unfamiliar case, as we also see in non-authoritativeness. 

“ Therefore, as we can prove tliat authoritativeness is 
both produced and recognised by means of something 
external, the IMfiuamsa tenet that ‘ authoritativeness is 
self-proved ’ is like a gourd overripe and rotten.” 

This long harangue of our opponent, however, is but a 
vain attempt to strike the sky with his fist ; for (n.) we 
mean by our phrase “ self-proved ” that while right know- 
ledge is produced by the instrumental causes of know- 

^ Sdl. if there be doskdhhira there ^ or the absence of ‘'defect/' 

is pramd ; if not, not. In p. 1 32, line doshabkdvn. 

20, I read doshahkavatveim for do- Wron;^ knowlt^dge has dosha- 
shdhhdtasahakritntvena. hhdva or the presence of a “defect ” 

- Anyathisiddhatvam means ni- as its cause, in addition to the cuin- 
yatapurvavartitve sail andvasyakat- nion causes. 
vam. 
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ledge, it is not produced by any other cause (as “ defect,” 
&c.) The following is our argument as drawn out in 
full : — Bight knowledge is not produced by any other 
instrumental causes than those of knowledo-e, while, at 
the same time, it is produced by these, because it is not 
the site of wrongness of knowledge, — just like a jar.'^ Nor 
can Udayaiia’s^ argument be brought forward as establish- 
ing the dependence of authoritativeness on something 
external, for it is swallowed up by the dragon of the 
equally potent contradictory argument. “ Eight know- 
ledge is not produced by any cause which is other than 
the causes of knowledge and is also other than ‘defect,’® 
from the very fact of its being knowledge — like wrong 
knowledge.” Again, since right knowledge can arise from 
the causes of knowledge 2M7' se, it would be a needless com- 
ple.xity to suppose that anything else is a cause, whether 
you call it a ^u)m or the absence of a “defect” (dosha) A 

“ But surely if the presence of a defect is the cause of 
wrong knowledge, it is difficult to deny that its absence 
must be a cause of right knowledge ? ” We meet this, 
however, by maintaining that the absence of defect is only 
an indirect and remote cause, as it only acts negatively by 
preventing wrong knowledge. As it has been said — 

^ Wronirnes-^ of knowledge ~ I this is the ar^nimeiit 

can only reside in knowledge given at the close of the previous 
as a characterii^tic or quality thereof ; long purva-paksha. 
it cannot reside in a jar. The jar ** These wurds “and i-t other than 

of course, produced by other in- defect’’ (thu/tn - ff/'U/rd-fa) are, of 
strumental causes than thoce of course, meaningless a.-^ far as ng-ht 
knowlt-d^^^e (as, the potter's stick, knowledjre is concerned; they are 

«.kc.), but it is not producetl by these simply added to enable the author 
other causes in conihinxtion \\ith to brinj^ in '* wrong knowledge ” as 
being al'-o produced by the instru- an example. Wrong kiujwledge is 
mental causes of knowledge (with caused by the cau^^es of knowledge 
which it has nothing directly to do) : “ defect ; right knowledge by 

and so by a quibble, which is le."« the former alone. 

obviou=i in Sanskrit than in Kiii^lbh. * The Nyjiya holds that wrong 
this wretched sophi-m is allowed to knowledge is produced by a “defect,’’ 
pass muster. The jar is not produced- as jaundice. &c.. in the eye, and 
bv -any- other -instrumental -causes- right knowdedge bva/ywBnior “ vir- 
than-thoso-of-knowledge.-while-at- tue” (as the direct contact of the 
the -same -time - it -is -produced -by- healthy organ with a true object), or 
these. by the absence of a “defect.*’ 
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“ Therefore 'sve reasonably conclude from the presence 
of gutuis the absence of ‘ defects,’ ^ from their absence 
tlie non-existence of the two kinds of non-authori- 
tntiveness,^ and from this the general conclusion.”® 

( 5 .) We maintain that the recognition of right know- 
ledge is produced hiy the same causes only which make 
us perceive the first knowledge ^ [sc. the eye, mind, &c.] 
Nor can you object that tliis view is precluded, because it 
would imply that there could be no such thing as doubt ; 
for we answer that doubt arises in cases where, although 
all the causes which produce knowledge are present, there 
is also the simultaneous presence of some opposing cause, 
as a “ defect,” &c. 

As for your argument [0 Naiyayika ! given sirg^ra, in p. 
198. lines 17-24]. I ask, Is your own argument an authori- 
tative proof by itself or not ? If it i<, it proves too much 
[for it would properly apply to itself and lead us to infer its 
own dependence on external proof, whereas you hold it to 
1)6 independent of .sucli] ; and if it is not, we should liave a 
case of regressvs in infuiihim. for it will want some other 
proof to confirm its authoritativeness, and tins too in its 
turn will want some fresh proof, and so on for ever. 

As for the argument urged by XJdayana® in the Kusu- 
manjali, when he tries to establish that immediate and 
vehement action does not depend on the agent’s certainty 
as to the authoritativeiicss of the speech which sols him 
acting: “Action depends on wish, its vehemence on tiiat 


^ The gvna 'or (^eXriiTTTi of 
an organ is not propp-rly a can^e of 
jrcc/iui but rather iloshahhdva-hod' 
hnla. 

‘ “doubtfur* isaudigdla) miA 
‘‘ascertaintd non*authoritativeness 
{nikhitd prd m arigo ). 

^ Vtsarga is a gt-neral conclusion 
which in not necessarily true ine\ery 
jiarticular case : but here it means 
the conclu^itui that “ri^ht kiio\\ ledge 
has no special caiHesbut the common 
causes of knowled-- , tl’e eye.'* &c 

’ The fii't kno\\ledge '‘This i'. 


a jar,” the second knowledge is the 
cognition of this perception in the 
form ‘‘I perceive tlie jar;” and 
simultaneously with it anbes the 
cognition of the truth of tlu- percep- 
tion, i.c.y iti author{tati% Hess or 

pi'O mth'ti/a. 

® This seems to be a «juotation of 
XTdayanab dwn words, and no doubt 
is taken from his vt^ry rare prose 
commentary on the Ku'Uin.thjali, a 
specimen of which I jJiinted in the 
preface to my edition. This passage 
must come fiom the fifth book (v. 6?) 
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of the wish/ wish on the knowledge that the thing wished 
for is a means to attain some wished-for end, and this is 
only ascertained by an inference based on some ‘sign’ which 
proves that the thing is closely connected with the wished- 
for end, and this inference depends on the things being 
in direct contact with the agent’s senses ; but throughout 
the whole series of antecedent steps the ilimarnsa idea of 
the pei'ception of authoritativeness is never once found as 
a cause of action.” All this appears to us simple bluster, 
like that of the thief who ostentatiously throws open all 
his limbs before me, when I had actually found the gold 
under his armpit. It is only the knowledge that the thing 
is a means to attain the desired end, and this knowledge 
recognised as authoritative and right knowledge, which 
causes the definite volition to arise at all : and iii this we 
can distinctly trace the influence of that Vfiy jiercejuion 
of authoritativeuess [whose existence he so vehemently 
pretended to deny]. If unhesitating action ever arose in 
any case from doubt, then, as it might always ari^e so in 
every given case, all ascertainment of authoritativeuess 
Mould he Useless; and as the very existence of what is 
unascertained is rendered uncertain, pour aiithoriiative- 
ness would have to be considered as ueadi and buriedi! 
But enough of this prolix coiitruveisy ; since it has Leeii 
said — 

“ Tiierefure the autlmritaliveiiess of a Cognition, which 
(authoritativeuess) presented itself ;;.s represeiiliiig 
a real fact, may be overthiown 'by the jicrception 
of a ‘ defect,’ ■which j'ei'ceptiou i.s produced hv some 
sign that proves the di-crepaiicy 'oetweon tlie cog- 
nition and the fact.”- 

Xuw vith legard to the Veda, winch is the -eJ-proved 
and authoritative criterion in regard to liuty. [wo iiave liie 
following divergency between the two gre.it Mi’nulin-a 

I I read tat-j'r/irji in-t/nm for tat- autlioiit itii.oio— i- 
prdi'hur;/€ in yt. i ^4. line 7. aiith‘eitaii\t-nt-- i-J ipoo,,! from 

- This -tan7a afhiuis that accmil- som. thiii^ else a- iiih rMiop-, &c. ; 
ing to the Miniuiiisu scliool, viiile 
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schoob] : — The Veda is composed of three portions, respec- 
tively called “hymns” {mantra,)^ “exjdanatory passages” 
(arthavadd), and “injunctions ” (vidhi ) and by “injunc- 
tion ” we mean such sentences as “ Let him who desires 
heaven sacrifice with the jyotishtoma.” Here ta, tlie affix 
of the third person singular, denotes an enjoiiimg power, 
which is “ coloured ” [or rendered definite] Ijy the meaning 
of the root, according to the opinion of the followers of 
Bhatta Kumarila, who maintain that words signify^ some- 
thing definite by themselves [apart from the sentence]. 
The followers of Guru Prabluikura, on the contrary, hold 
that the whole sentence is a command relating to the 
sacrifice, as they maintain that words only signify an 
action or something to be done." Thus all has been made 
plain. E. B. C. 


^ I take r^utpatti here as used for 
hk'ti ; siddhe means ijhatadaii. 

- These are the two great Mim- 
arjisa schools The former, called 
ahkildtilnvaya-ivdiaHh, hold (like 
the Xaiydyika scliool) that words by 
themselves can expre^.s their sepa- 
ratemeaning by the function ahhidhtt 
or “ denotation ; ” these are subse- 
quently combined into a sentence 
expressing one connected idea. The 
latter, cl^^\edanvitdh}^idh^^na.v<idiyHlh, 
hold that words only express a mean- 
ing as parts of a .sentence and gram- 
maticallv connected with each other ; 
thev only mean an action or some- 
thing connected with an action. In 
gam dnaya, gam does not properly 
mean gotva^ but dnayandnvUa-gotvat 


i.e., the bovine genus as connected 
with ‘‘bringing.’’ We cannot have 
a case of a noun without some 
governing verb, and i ire versa. Cf. 
Waitz, a.s quoted by Professor Sayce 
(Oomparative Phdojngg. page 136) : 
“We do not think in words but in 
sfntence«: hence we may assert 
that a living language consists of 
.sentences, not of wi>rd.'-. Cut a 
sentence i-. foniRMl not of single 
independent words, but of words 
w'hicli refer to one another in a par- 
ticular manner, like the correspond- 
ing thought, which does not consist 
of .single independent ideas, but of 
such a.s, connected, form a whole, and 
determine one another mutually.” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE PANINI-DAESAXA.1 

If any one asks, '■ Where are we to learn linw to separate 
a root and an affix so as to he able to say, ‘This part is the 
original root and this is an affix,’ ” may we not reply that 
to those who have drunk the waters of Patahjali this 
question produces no confusion, since it is notorious that 
the rules of grammar have reference to this very point of 
the separation of the original roots and affixes ? Thus the 
very first sentence of the venerable Patanjali, the author 
of the “Great Commentary,” is “ atha sahdthivJdscaiam,” 
“Xow' comes the exposition of words.” The particle aflia 
(“now”j is used here as implying a new topic or a com- 
mencement; and by the pdirase, ‘'exposition of words,” is 
meant the system of grammar put forth liy Punini. Xow 
a doubt might here arise as to whether tin- piirase impbes 
that the exposition of words is to be tiie main topic or 
not ; and it is to obviate any such doubt that he employed 
the particle atha, since this particle implies tliat what 
follows is to be treated as the main topic to the exclusion 
of everything else. 

The word “exposition” (anusdsami), as, here used, im- 
plies that thereby Vaidic words, such as those in the line 
smti no devir ahhisldaye,’^ &c., and secular words as ancillary 
to those, as the common words for “ cow,” “ iiorse,” “ man,” 

^ ^Mcidhava thi.-' peculiar term is eternal. He therefore treats of 

becaU'-G tlie gTanimariaiifl atlopted sphott here, and not in his Jaimini 
and fully developed the idea of the chapter. 

Purva-Mimamsi school that sound - Hi^-^ eda, x. 9, 4. 
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“elephant,” “bird,” &c., are made the subject of the exposi- 
tion, i.c., are deduced from their original roots and properly 
formed, or, in other words, are explained as divided into 
root and affix. "We must consider that the compound in 
this phrase represents a genitive of the object \Habi] d nusd- 
sanam standing for sabdanifuiiususuncii/i], and as there is a 
rule of Panini (iMmiKai cha, ii. 2, 14), which prohibits 
composition in such a construction, we are forced to crn- 
cede that the jihrase sahddnusdsannrii does not come before 
us as a duly authorised compound. 

Here, however, arises a discus.siou [as to the true appli- 
cation of the alleged rule of Panini]. for we la.iUl that, by 
ii. 3, 66, wherever an object and an agent are both ex- 
pressed in one and the same sentence in connection with 
a word ending wicii a krit affix, there the object alone can 
be put in the genitive and not the agent; ^ this limitation 
arising from our taking uhhayaRrdpti in the siitra as a 
bahuvrihi compound.^ Thus we must say, “'Wonderful is 
the milking of cows by an unpractised cowherd.” We 
may, liowever, remark in passing that some authors do 
maintain that the agent may in such cases be put in the 
genitive (as well as tlie object) ; lienee we find it stated in 
the Kdsika Commentary Some authors maintain that 
there should be an option in such cases without any dis- 
tinction, and thus they would equally allow such a con- 
struction as ‘the expo.sition of words of tlia teacher’ or 'hy 
tlie teacher.’” Inasmuch, however, as the words of the 
phrase in question really mean tliat the “exposition” 
intended relates to words and not to things, and since this 
can be at once understood without any mention of the 

^ l^ahcldnukisana, if jud^etl by the we cd^itnot 's:xy tUcharjio ^odoho iikshi- 
apparent sen-^e ot Panini, ij. 2, 14, as it would vi<»:ate ii. 

would be a wrong compound; but 2, 14', neither can we sav ii'-chartjo 
it is not so, because ii. 2, 14 must be r/avdni doho '^ihshUasya yofialasya [as 
interpreted in the sense of ii. 3, 66, it would violate ii. 3, 6'']. 
whence it follows that the compound - That is the ahhayn}H dpti of ii. 
would only be wrong if there were 3, 66, is a b'lliuvrihi agreeing' with 
an agent e\pre.ssed as irdl as an knti in ii. 3, 65. The^e points are 
object, i.€., if such a word as dchur- all di-jcussed at some length in the 
jfC/ia followed. In the example given. Commentaries tm Panini. 
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agent, i.e., the teacher, any such mention would be plainly 
superlluous ; and therefore as the object and the agent 
are not both expressed in one and the same sentence, this 
is not an instance of the genitive of the object (coming 
under ii. 3, 66, and ii. 2, 14), but rather an instance of 
quite another rule, viz., ii. 3, 65, which directs that an 
agent or an object, in connection with a word ending with 
a krit affix, is to be put in the genitive [which in this 
instance is expresseil by the tatpurusha compound] : and 
the compound in question will be strictly analogous to 
such recognised forms as idlima-pruvrascJiana, paldia-id- 
tana, &c.^ Or we might argue that the geiutive case 
implied in this shaslithitatpuriLsha is one of the class 
called “ residual,” in accordance with I’anini’s rule (ii. 3, 
so), “Let the genitive be used in the residuum,’' [i.e., in 
the other constructions not provided for by siiecial rules] 
and in this way we miglit defend the phrase against the 
opponent’s attack. “But,” it might be replied, “your 
alleged ‘ residual genitive ’ could be assumed everywliere, 
and we should thus find all the prohibitions of composi- 
tion in constructions with a genitive case rendeied utterly 
nugatory.” This we readily grant, and hence Bhartrihari 
in his VdkyapacUjja has sho'.Mi that these rules are mainly 
useful where the question relates to the accent.^ To tins 
effect are the words of the great doctor Yardhamdiia — 

“ In secular utterances men may proceed as lliey will, 

“ But in Vaidic paths let minute accuracy of speech be 
employed. 

“Thus have they explained tlie meaning of I'anini's 
siitras, since 

“He himself uses such phrases 0.5 janikcuinh auA tal- 
jirayojakah.’’ ^ 

* These actually occur in the Com- ‘_ Jhe-e compounds occur in P.i. 
mentaries to Punini, ii, 2, 8; hi. 3, nini s own sutras (i. 4. 30, and i, 4, 

1 17, &c. 55^* w'(»ald violate hi? own mie 

- This takes in all case*? of rela- in ii 2, 15. if we weie to intc-rpnt 
tion, t'amda/idAa (i.e., the hitter v.itht-nt souu- ''udi .'-aving 

handkd\. in«)<lihcatu>n as ihash/h! 

^ As in such rules as \i. 2, 139. 
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Hence it follows that the full meaning of the sentence 
in question (of the Mahabhdsliya) is that “it is to be 
understood that the rules of grammar which may be 
taken as a synonym for ‘ the exposition concerning words ’ 
are now commenced.” 

“Well, then, for the sake of directly understanding 
this intended meaning, it would have been better to have 
said ‘now comes grammar,’ as the words ‘now comes 
the exposition of words’ involve a useless excess of 
letters.” This objection cannot, however, be allowed, since 
the employment of such a word as mhddmisdsanarri, 
the sense of which can be so readily inferred from its 
etymology, proves that the autlior intends to imply an 
end which shall establish that grammar is a subordinate 
study (aiiga) to the Veda.^ Otherwise, if there were no 
such end set forth, there would be no consequent applica- 
tion of the readers to the study of grammar. Xor may 
you say that this application will bo sufficieutly enforced 
by the injunction for study, “the Veda with its six sub- 
ordinate parts must be read as a duty witliout any (special) 
end,” - because, even though there be such an injunction, 
it will not follow that students will apply to this study, if 
no end is mentioned wiiich will establish that it is an 
aiiga of the Yeda. Thus in old times the students, after 
reading the Veda, used to be in haste to say — 

“Are not Vaidic words established by the Yeda and 
secular by common life, 

“ And therefore grammar is useless ? ” 

Therefore it was oidy when they understood it to be an 
aiiga of the Yeda that they applied themselves to its 
study. So in the same way the students of the present 
day would not be likely to apply themselves to it either. 
It is to obviate this dancer that it becomes necessary to set 
forth some end which shall, at the same time, establish 

^ The very word ktbdn in ^ahdd- - Compare Max Muller, Samk. 
nuk’isanani iiiiplifs the Veda, since Litci'., p. 113. It is quoted as from 
this is pre-eminently kihdn. the Veda in the Mahabh.Uhya. 
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that grammar is an anffci of the Veda. If, -when the end 
is explained, they should still not apply themselves, then, 
being destitute of all knowledge of the true formation of 
secular words, they would become involved in sin in the 
course of sacrificial acts, and would consequently lose their 
religious merit. Hence the followers of saeiifice read, “ One 
who keeps up a sacrificial fire, on using an incorrect word, 
should offer an expiatory offering to Saraswatf.” Now it 
is to declare this end wliich establishes that it is an rrnya 
of the Veda that he uses the words atha mini dnusdsanain 
and not atha vydkavanam. Now the rules of grammar 
must have an end, and a thing’s cud is determined by men’s 
pursuit of it with a view thereto. Just as in a sacrifice 
undertaken with a view to heaven, heaven is the end; in the 
same way the end of the exposition of words is instruction 
concerning words, i.e., j)ropriety of speech. “But,” an objec- 
tor may say, “will not the desired end be still tin attained 
for want of the true moans to it? Nor can it be said 
that reading the Veda word by word is tiie true means; 
for this cannot ’oe a means for the understanding of words, 
since their number is infinite, as divided into proper and 
improper words. ^ Thus there is a tradition that Brihas- 
pati for a thousand divine years tauglit to India tlie study 
of words as used in their individual forms vhen the Veda 
is read word by word,^ and still he came not to the end. 
Here the teacher was Brihaspati, the pupil was Indra, and 
the time of study a thousand years of the gods ; and yet 
the termination was not reached, — how luiich les.s, then, 
in our day, let a m.in live ever so long ? Learning is 
rendered efficient by four approjiriate means, — reading, 
understanding, practising, and handing it on to others ; 
but in the proposed way life would only suffice for the bare 
time of reading ; therefore the reading word liy word is 
not a means for the knowledge of words, and consequently, 

^ In tlie Calcutta te.xt, j). 13S, dele danda in line j after Uiant, and 
insert it in line 4 after sahdandm. 

^ As in the so-called text. 
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as we said at first, the desired end is not established.” 
We reply, however, that it was never conceded that the 
knowledge of words was to be attained by this reading 
word by word. And again, since general and special rules 
apply at once to many examples, when these are divided 
into the artificial parts called roots, &c. (just as one cloud 
rains over many spots of ground), in this way we can 
easily comprehend an exposition of many words. Thus, 
for instance, by the general rule (iii. 2, i), Jcannani, the 
affi.x an is enjoined after a root when the object is in 
composition with it; and by this rule we learn many 
words, as kumlhaMra, “a potter,” kdndaldva, “a cutter of 
stems,” &c. But the supplementary special rule (iii. 2, 3), 
dto ’niijpasarge kah, directing that the affix ka is to be used 
after a root that ends in long d wlien there is no upasarga, 
shows how impracticable this reading word by w'ord would 
be [since it would never teach us how to distinguish an 
vjMsarga}. “But since there are other crhgas, why do you 
single out grammar as the one object of honour?” We 
reply, that among the six aiigas the principal one is 
grammar, and labour devoted to what is the principal is 
sure to bear fruit. Thus it has been said — 

“ Xigh unto Brahman himself, the higliest of all religious 
austerities, 

“ The wise have called grammar tlie first aiiga of the 
Veda.” 

Hence we conclude that the exposition of words is the 
direct end of the rules of grammar, but its indirect end is 
the preservation, &c., of the Veda. Hence it has been 
said by the worshipful author of the great Commentary 
[quoting a Varttika], “ the end (or motive) is preservation, 
inference, scripture, facility, and assurance.” ^ Moreover 
prosperity arises from the employment of a correct word ; 
thus Katyayana has said, “There is prosperity in the 
emjiloyment of a word according to the sdstra; it is equal 
to the words of the Veda itself.” Others also have said 

^ See Ballantyne’s Mahdbhdshya, pp. 12, 64. 
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that “a single word thoroughly understood and rightly 
used becomes in Swarga the desire-milking cow.” Thus 
(they say) — 

“ They proceed to heaven, with every desired happiness, 
in well-yoked chariots of harnessed speech ; 

“But those who use such false forms as acluhramata 
must trudge thither on foot.” ^ 

Kor need you ask “how can an irrational word possess 
such power ? ” since we have revelation declaring that it 
is like to the great god. For the Sruti says, “ Four are its 
horns, three its feet, two its hea>!s, and seven its hands, — 
roars loudly the threefold-hound bull, the great god enters 
mortals” (Eig-Veda, iv. 58, 3). The great conmieiitator 
thus explains it : — The “ four horns ” are the four kinds 
of words — nouns, verbs, prepositions, and particles; its 
“ three feet ” mean the three times, past, present, and future, 
expressed by the tense-atli.xes, lat, &c. ; the “ two heads,” 
the eternal and temporary (or produced) words, distin- 
guished as the “ manifested ” and the “ manifester ; ” its 
“ seven hands ” are the seven case affixes, including the 
conjugational terminations; threefold bound,” as enclosed 
in the three organs — the chest, the throat, and the head. 
The metaphor “bull” (vrishalha) is applied from its pouring 
forth {varsham), i.e., from its giving fruit when used with 
knowledge. “ Loudly roars,” i.e., utters sound, for the root 
ru means “ sound ; ” here by the word “ sound ” developed 
speech (or language) - is implied ; “ the great god enters 
mortals,” — the “great god,” i.e.. speech, — enters mortals, 
i.e., men endowed with the attribute of mortality. Thus is 
declared the likeness [of speech]® to the supreme Brahman. 

The eternal word, called sphota, without parts, and the 
cause of the world, is v'erily Brahman ; thus it has been 


^ AcTiiJ^ramata seems put here as Bhaitrihari which immediately fol- 
a purposely false form of the fre- low 

queiitative of krciDi for achaiikra- ^ One would naturally supply .'•'^6- 
myata. dasya after sdmyamj but the 

- Or it may mean the developed bha^hya has nnh sdmyani (see Bal- 
universe.” Compare the lines «»f lantyiio’s ed., p. 27). 


0 
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declared by Bhartrihari in the part of his book called the 
Brahmakancla — 

“ Brahman, without beginning or end, the indestructible 
essence of speech, 

“Which is developed in the form of things, and whence 
springs the creation of the world.” 

“ But since there is a well-known twofold division of 
words into nouns and verbs, how comes this fourfold 
division?” We reply, because this, too, is well known. 
Thus it has been said in the Praki'rnaka — 

“ Some make a twofold division of words, some a four- 
fold or a fivefold, 

“Drawing them up from the sentences as root, affix, 
and the like.” 

Hehiraja interprets the fivefold division as including 
harma}jroxadianiiias} But the fourfold division, men- 
tioned by the great commentator, is proper, since karma- 
‘praraclumiyus distinguish a connection produced by a 
particular kind of verb, and thus, as marking out a par- 
ticular kind of connection and so marking out a particular 
kind of verb, they are really included in compounded 
prepositions (^qm-suryits).^ 

“ But,” say some, “ why do you talk so much of an 
eternal sound called spliota?- This we do not concede, 
since there is no proof that there is such a thing.” We 
reply that our own perception is the proof. Thus there 
is one word ’■ cow,” since all men have the cognition of a 
word distinct from the various letters composing it. You 
cannot say, in the absence of any manifest contradiction, 
that this perception of the word is a false perception. 

^ /.c , us-ed&tparately ample, S'<il:ah/n$amJiitdni aim pra- 

as t.riiin;d tar>es of their own, and f unhat. “he rained after the Sakalya 
not (a? usindly in Sanskrit) in coni- hMiins,’' anu implied an unclerst«n)d 
position mmiKt/d, ••having heard,'" and 

- The i:ar/iio^.,'<tiachonii/Ob imply this verb .''ht)ws that tin re is a rda- 
a verb ether than the one expicssed, tion <»f caii.-^e and effect between the 
and thiv arc said to deteimine the h\iiins and the rain. This a/iu is 
iclatiun which produced by this said to deteimine this relation, 
understood veib. Thua in the ex- 
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Hence you must concede that there is such a thing as 
sphota, as otherwise you cannot account for the cognition 
of the meaning of the word. For the answer that its 
cognition arises from the letters cannot hear examination, 
since it breaks down before either horn of the following 
dilemma ; — Are the letters supposed to produce this cog- 
nition of the meaning in their united or their individual 
capacity ? Hot the first, for the letters singly exist only 
for a moment, and therefore cannot form a united whole 
at all ; and not the second, since the single letters have no 
power to produce the cognition of the meaning [which the 
word is to convey]. There is no conceivable alternative 
other tlian their single or united capacity ; and therefore 
it follows (say the wise in these matters) that, as the 
letters cannot cause the cognition of the meaning, there 
must be a ipliota by means of which arises the knowledge 
of the meaning; and this sphota is an eternal sound, dis- 
tinct from the letters and revealed by them, which causes 
the cognition of the meaning. “ It is disclosed (sphufyate) 
or revealed by the letters,” hence it is called sphota, as 
revealed by the letters ; or “ from it is disclosed the 
meaning.” hence it is called gphuta tis causing the knowledge 
of the meaning, — these are the two etymologies to explain 
the meaning of the word. And thus it hath been said by 
the worshipful Patahjali in the great Commentary, “ How 
what is the word ‘ coiv’ ijaiih ? It is that word by which, 
when pronounced, there is produced the simultaneous 
cognition of dewlap, tail, hump, hoofs, and horu.:^.” This 
is expounded by Kaiyata in the passage commencing, 
“Grammarians maintain tiiat it is the word, as distinct 
from the letters, which expresses tiie meaning, since, jf 
the letters expressed it, there would be no use in pro- 
nouncing the second and following mtes [as the first would 
have already conveyed all we wished],” ami ending, “ The 
y ahyapaOlya has established at length that it is the spltuta 
which, distinct from tiie letters anti revealed by the sound 
expresses tlie meaning." 

^ See Ballantyne's ed., p lo. 
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Here, however, an objector may urge, “ But should we 
not rather say that the sphota has no power to convey the 
meaning, as it fails under either of the following alterna- 
tives. for is it sujiposed to convey the meaning when itself 
manifested or unmanifested ? Xot the latter, because it 
would then follow that we should find the effect of con- 
veying the meaning always produced, since, as sphota is 
supposed to be eternal, and there would thus be an ever- 
present cauae independent of all subsidiary aids, the effect 
could not possibly fail to appear. Therefore, to avoid this 
fault, we must allow the other alternative, viz,, that sphota, 
conveys the meaning wlien it is itself manifested. Well, 
then, do the manifesting letters exercise this manifesting 
power separately or combined ? Whichever alternative 
you adopt, the very same faults which you alleged against 
the hypothesis of the letters expressing the meaning, will 
have to be met in your hypothesis that they have this 
power to manifest sphota. This has been said by Bhatta 
in his Himamsa-^oka-vaittika — 

“ The grammarian who holds that sphota is manifested 
by the letters as they are severally appreheiidetl, 
though itself one and indivisible, does not thereby 
escape fiom a single difficulty.” 

The truth is, that, as Banini (i. 4, 14) and Gotama (Sut. 
ii. 123) both lay it down that letters only then form a 
word when they have an aflix at the end, it is the letters 
which convey the word's meaning through the apprehen- 
sion of the conventional association of ideas which they 
help.^ If you object that as there are the same letters in 
rasa as in Mra, in nava as in vana, in dind as in ■uadi, in 
mdra as in rdrua, in raja as in jdra, &c., these several 
pairs of words would not convey a different meaning, we 
reply that the uifierence in the order of the letters will 
produce a difference in the meaning. This has been said 
by Tautatita — 


^ ^ Tbis is not verj' clear, the anu and so imply the successive order of 
in anugraka might mean l.ram€7ia, the letters. 
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“ As are the letters in number and kind, whose power 
is perceived in conveying any given meaning of 
a word, so will be the meaning which they 
convey.” 

Therefore, as there is a well-known rule that Avhen the 
same fault attaches to both sides of an argument it cannot 
be urged against one alone, we maintain that the hypothesis 
of the existence of a separate thing called sphota is un- 
necessary, as we have proved that it is the letters which 
express tlie word’s meaning [your arguments against our 
view having been shown to be irrelevant].” 

All this long oration is really only like a drowning man’s 
catching at a straw ; ^ for either of the alternatives is im- 
possible, whether you hold that it is the single letters or 
their aggregation which conveys the meaning of the word. 
It cannot be the former, because a collection of separate 
letters, without any one pervading cause,^ could never 
produce the idea of a word any more than a collection of 
separate flowers would form a garland without a string. 
Nor can it be the latter, because the letters, being sepa- 
rately pronounced and done with, cannot combine into 
an aggregate. For we use the term “ aggregate ” where a 
number of objects are perceived to be united together in 
one place; thus we apply it to a tirislea tomeutosa, an 
Acacia catechu, a Butea frondosa, &c., or to an elephant, 
a man, a horse, &c., seen together in one place ; but these 
letters are not perceived thus united together, as they are 
severally produced and pass away ; and even on the 
hypothesis of their having a “manifesting” power, they 
can have no power to form an aggregate, as they can only 
manifest a meaning successively and not siuiultaiieously. 
Nor can you imagine an artificial aggregate in the letters, 
because this would involve a “mutual dependence” (or 
reasoning in a circle); for, on the one hand, the letters 
would only become a word when their power to convey 

^ In the Calcutta editiun, p. 142, - In p. 142. line 13, I add vind 

line II, I read lalj/am for kaljHinuia. after mnuttrini. 
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one meaning had been established ; and, on the other hand, 
their power to convey one meaning would only follow 
when the fact of their being a word was settled. Therefore, 
since it is impossible that letters should express the mean- 
ing, we must accept the hypothesis of “ But even 

on your own hypothesis that there is a certain thing called 
spliota which expresses the meaning, the same untenable 
alternative will recur wdiich we discussed before; and 
therefore it will only be a case of the proverb that ‘ the 
dawn finds the smuggler with the revenue-officer’s house 
close by.’”' This, however, is only the inflation of the 
world of fancy from the wide difference between the two 
cases. For the first letter, in its manifesting power, 
reveals the invisible spluita, and each successive letter 
makes this sphota more and more manifest, just as the 
Veda, after one reading, is not retained, but is made sure 
by repetition ; or as the real nature of a jewel is not 
clearly seen at the first glance, but is definitely mani- 
fested at the final examination. This is in accordance 
with the authoritative saying (of the teacher) : “ The seed 
is implanted by the sounds, and, when the idea is ripened 
by the successive repetition, the word is finally ascertained 
simultaneously with tlie last uttered letter.” Therefore, 
since Bhartrihari has shown- in his first book that the 
letters of a word [being many and successive] cannot 
manifest the meaning of the word, as is implied by the 
very phrase, “We gain such and such a meaning from 
such and such a uvi’d,” we are forced to assume tlie exist- 
ence ^ of an indivisible sphota as a distinct category, which 
has the power to manifest the word’s meaning. All this 
has been established in the discussion (in the Mahdbliuahya) 
on “ genus ” {jdti), which aims at proving that the mean- 
ing of all words is ultimately that summum rjenus, i.e.. that 

* The ghatta is the place where house just as day dawns and is tlms 
dues and taxes are collected. Some caught. Hence the prtivtrb iiitans 
one aiixiou=? to evade payment is vddtsiiosiddhi. 
going by a private way by night, ^ 143, line 13, I read 

biit he arrives at the tax-collector's Icahhdvavi iov sphohibhaiain. 
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existence whose characteristic is perfect knowledge of the 
supreme reality ^ (Brahman). 

“ But if all words mean only that supreme existence, then 
all words will be synonyms, having all the same meaning ; 
and your grand logical ingenuity would produce an aston- 
ishing result in demonstrating the uselessness of human 
language as laboriously using several words to no purpose 
at the same time ' Thus it has been said— 

“ The employment of synonymous terms at the same 
time is to be condemned; for they only express 
their meaning in turn and not by combina- 
tion.” 

“ Therefore this opinion of yours is really hardly worth 
the trouble of refuting.” 

All this is only the ruminating of empty ether; for 
just as the colourless crystal is affected by different objects 
which colour it as blue, red, yellow, &c., so, since the smn- 
mum genm, Brahman, is variously cognised through its 
connection with different things, as severally identified 
with each, we thus account for the use of the various con- 
ventional words which arise from the different species,^ as 
cow, &c., these being “existence” (the suiamum genus) as 
found in the indi\'idual cow, &c. To this purport we 
have the following authoritative testimony — ■ 

“ Just as crystal, that colourless substance, when seve- 
rally joined with blue, red, or yellow objects, is 
seen as possessing that colour.” 

And so it has been said by Hari, “ Existence [pure and 
simple] being divided, when found in cows, &c., by reason 
of its connection with different subjects, is called this or 
that species, and on it all words depend. This they call 
the meaning of the stem and of the root. This is exist- 
ence, this the great soul; and it is this which the affixed 
tm, tal, &c., e.xpress” (Panini v. i, 119). 

^ Cf. BalLmtyne's Transl. of the individual j the Xvuya holds 

Mahul)h:’i'hva, pp. 9, 32 that a word means an individual as 

- The MiniAni'^.i holds that a word distingui>hnd bv «uch and such a 
means the genus and not the genus (or t^pocie-s). 
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“ Existence ” is that great summvjn gams ^-hich is found 
in cows, horses, &c., differentiated by the various subjects 
in which it resides; and the inferior species, “cow,” 
“horse.” &c., are not really different from it; for the 
species “cow” and “horse” (gotva and asvcdut) are not 
really new subjects, but each is “existence” as residing 
in the subject “ cow ” and horse.” Therefore all word.', as 
expressing definite meanings, ultimately rest on that one 
summum. gams existence, which is differentiated by the 
various subjects, cows, &c., in which it resides ; and hence 
“existence” is the meaning of the stem- word {in’dtipadilca). 
A “ root ” is sometimes defined as that which expre.sses 
bhilra/'^ now, as bJidra is “existence,” the meaning of a 
root is really existence.- Otliers say that a root should be 
defined as that which expresses “action ” (Icriyd)-, but here 
again the meaning of a root will really be “ existence,” 
since this “ action ” will be a genus, as it is declared to 
reside in many subjects, in accordance with the common 
definition of a genus, in the line — 

“ Others say that action {hnyd) is a genus, residing in 
many individuals.” 

So, too, if we accept Panini’s definition (v. i, 119), “Let 
the affixes tm and tal come after a word [denoting any- 
thing], when we speak of the nature (hlidva) thereof,” it is 
clear from the very fact that abstract terms ending in tva 
or td [as o.svatva and asvafd} are used in the sense of hlidva, 
that they do expjress “ e.xistence.” “ This is pure exist- 
ence ” from its being free from all coming into being or 
ceasing to be ; it is eternal, since, as all phenomena are 
developments thereof, it is devoid of any limit in space, 
time, or substance : this existence is called “ the great 
soul.” Such is the meaning of Ilari’s two kdrikds quoted 
above. So, too, it is laid down in the discussion on sam- 
handha [in Hari’s verses] that the ultimate meaning of all 

1 Cf. Rij,^-Veda Piatis. xii. 5. monly received definitions of some 

“ He here is trying to show that grammatical tenn.s. 
his view is confirmed by the com- 
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M’ords is that something whose characteristic is perfect 
knowledge of the real meamiig of the word Substance. 

“The true Eeality is ascertained by its illusory forms; the 
true substance is declared by words through illusory dis- 
guises; as the object, ‘Devadatta’s house,’ is apprehended 
by a transitory cause of discriiiiiiiation,^ but by the word 
‘house’ itself, the pure idea [without owners] is expressed.”- 
So, too, the author of the Mahabluishya, when explaining 
the Varttika,^ “ a word, its meaning, and its connection 
being fixed,” in the passage beginning “substance is eter- 
nal,” has shown that the meaning of all words is Brahman, 
expressed by the word “ substance ” and determined by 
various unreal conditions [as “ the nature of horse,” &c.] 
According to the opinion of Vajapyayana, who main- 
tains that all Avoids mean a genus, words like “cowg” 
&c.,® denote a genus which resides by intimate relation in 
different substances; and Avhen this genus is apprehended, 
through its conuection Avich it Ave apprehend the particular 
substance in Avhich it resides. Words like “ AA'hite,” &e., 
denote a genus Avhich similarly resides in qualities; through 
the connection Avith genus Ave apprehend the quality, and 
through the connection AA-ith the quality AA-e apprehend 
the individual substance. So in the case of Avords express- 
ing particular names, in consequence of the recognition 
that “ this is the same pierson from his first coming into 
existence to his final destruction, in spite of the difference 
produced by the Amrious states of childhood, youth, adoles- 
cence, &c.,” we must accept a fixed genus as Devadatta- 
hood,® &c. [as directly denoted by them]. So, too, in Avoids 
expressing “ action ” a genus is denoted ; this is the root- 
meaning, as ixijooJhati, “he reads,” &c., since Ave find here 
a meaninsr common to all who read. 

O 

^ Since Devadatta is only its In p. 145, line 8, read osatya 
tran-iient owner. ior H'.itittha. 

- So by the words “horse,” ‘‘cow,” We ha\e here the well-known 

&c., Brahman is really meant, the four ^raimiiatical cate^^aies, jdti^ 
one abiding exi.stence. <jiinn, druf/in ur mitjnd, and krii/ti. 

^ Cf. Baliaiityne's Wahubhadiya, ^ But cf. Siildh Muktiv.. p. 6, 
pp. 44, 50. line 12. ’ ’ 
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In the doctrine of Vyadi, who maintained that words 
meant individiml things [and not classes or genera], the 
individual thing is put forward as that which is jjriinarily 
denoted, while the genus is implied [as a characteristic 
mark] ; and he thus avoids the alleged faults of “ indefinite- 
ness,” and “■wandering away from its proper subject.” ^ 

Both views are allowed by the great teacher Panini ; 
since in i. 2, 58, he acce]Dts the theory that a word means 
the genus, where he says that “ when the singular is used 
to express the class the plural may be optionally used ” 
[as in the sentence, “ A Brahman is to be honoured,” which 
may equally run, “ Brahmans are to be honoured ”] ; ■svhile 
in i. 2, 64, he accepts the theory that a %vord means the 
individual thing, ■^vhere he says, “ In any individual case 
there is but one retained of things similar in form ” [he., 
the dual means Bama and Eama, and the plural means 
Edma, and Eama and Eama; but we retain only one, 
adding a dual or plural affix]. Grammar, in fact, being 
adapted to all assemblies, can accept both theories -with- 
out being compromised. Therefore both theories are in a 
sense true ; - but the real fact is that all words ultimately 
mean the Supreme Brahman. 

As it has been said — 

“ Therefore under the divisions of the meanings of words, 
one true universal meaning, identical with the one 
existent, shines out in many forms as the thing 
denoted.” 

Hari also, in his chapter discussing sambandha, thus 
describes tlie nature of this true meaning — 


" Thus we read in the Siddhanta 
p. b2,. that the MiiUcUnsd 
holds that a word means the genus 
and not the individual, since other- 
wise there would be I'liiihliichi'mi and 
tiviintya (cf. also Mahesachandra 
Nyayaratua's note, Kitv\a-prakii-'a, 
p. 10). If a word is held to mean 
only one iiidivitlual. there will be the 
first fault, as it will ‘"wander awav’’ 
and equally exjiros othei?' uhich it 


should not include ; if it is held to 
mean matitj individuals, it will have 
an eiulless variety of meanings and 
be ‘‘indefinite.” 

“ This seems the meaning of the 
text as printed tasniut (haijani sot- 
but I should prefer to read 
con jectu rally taanuid adiaiiam sat- 
yitiii, “therefore non-duality U the 
tiutli.*’ 
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“That meaning in which the subject, the object, and 
the perception [which unites them] are insuscep- 
tible of doubt,* that only is called the truth by 
those who know the end of the three Vedas.” 

So too ill his description of substance, he says — 

“ That which remains as the Keal during the presence 
of modification, as the gold remains under the 
form of the earring , — that wherein change comes 
and goes, that they call the Supreme Xature.” 

The essential unity of the word and its meaning is 
maintained in order to preserve inviolate the non-duality 
of all things which is a cardinal doctrine of our philo- 
sophy. 

“This [Supreme ISTature] is the thing denoted by all 
words, and it is identical with the word; but the relation 
of the two, while they are thus ultimately identical, varies 
as does the relation of the two souls.” ^ 

The meaning of this Karika is that Brahman is the 
one object denoted by all words; and this one object has 
various differences imposed upon it according to each 
particular form; but the conventional variety of the 
differences produced by these illusory conditions is only 
the result of ignorance. Non-duality is the true state ; 
but through the power of “concealment”^ [exercised by 
illusion] at the time of the conventional use of words a 
manifuld expansion takes place, just as is the case during 
sleep. Thus those skilled in Vedanta lore tell us— 

“As all the extended world of dreams is only the 
development of illusion in me, so all this extended 
waking world is a development of illusion like- 
wise.” 

VTieii the unchangeable Supreme Brahman is thus 
known as the existent joy-thought and identical with the 
individual soul, and when primeval ignorance is abolished, 

* they can only be the .absolute ' The of the text seems 

Brahman who alone exists. tn correspond to the diarayia so fre- 

Scd. the mdividual soul (jiva) qutnt in Veddnta books, 
and Erabman. 
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final bliss is accomplished, which is best defined as the 
abiding in identity with this Brahman, according to the 
text, “He who is well versed in the Word-Brahman 
attains to the Supreme Brahman.” ^ And thus w'e estab- 
lish the fact that the ‘ exposition of words ” is the means 
to final bliss. 

Thus it has been said— 

“ They call it the door of emancipation, the medicine 
of the diseases of speech, the purifier of all sciences, 
the science of sciences.” - 
And so again — 

“ This is the first foot-round of the stages of the ladder 
of final bliss, this is the straight royal road of the 
travellers to emancipation.” 

Therefore our final conclusion is that the Sastra of 
grammar should be studied as being the means for attain- 
ing the chief end of man. E, B. 0. 

‘ This passage is quoted in the XTpaiii^liad, i, 3, 1, where it is ex- 
Maitri Upanishad, vi. 22. plained by Sarnkara as vidi/dsv adhi 

® Adhividyam occurs in Taitt. yad darkmam tad adhividyam. 
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THE SANKHYA-DAEs'ANA. 

"But how can we accept the doctrine of illusory emana- 
tion [thus held by the grammarians, following the guidance 
of the pijurva and xittara Mimamsa schools], when the 
system of development propounded by the Sunkhyas is 
still alive to oppose it ?” Such is their loud vaunt. Xow 
the Sdstra of this school may he concisely said to maintain 
four several kinds of existences, viz,, that which is evol- 
vent ^ only, that which is evolute cmly, that which is both 
evolute and evolvent, and that which is neither, {a.) Of 
these the first is that which is only evolvent, called the root- 
evolvent or the primary ; it is not itself the evolute of any- 
thing else. It evolves, hence it is called the evolvent 
(prakriti) since it denotes in itself the equilibrium of the 
three qualities, goodness, activity, and darkness. This is 
expressed [in the Saiikhya Karika], “ the root-evolvent is 
no evolute.” It is called the root-evolvent, as being both 
root and evolvent ; it is the root of all the various etfects, 
as the so-called “ great one,” &c., but of it, as the primary, 
there is no root, as otherwise we should have a regressus 
ad infinitum-. Xor can you reply that such a regressus ad 
infinitum is no objection, if, like the continued series of 
seed and .shoot, it can be proved by the evidence of our 
senses, 2 — because here there is no evidence to establish the 
hypothesis, (b.) The “ evolutes and evolvents ” are the 
great one, egoism, and the subtile elements, — thus the 

^ I borrow this term from Dr. Hall. 

- Compare KuMim.ihjali, i. 4. 
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Sankhya Kdrika (§ 3), “ the seven, the great one, &c., are 
evolute-evolvents.” The seven are the seven principles, 
called the great one, &c. Among these the great prin- 
ciple, called also the intellect,^ &c., is itself the evolute of 
nature and the evolvent of egoism ; in the same manner 
the principle egoism, called also “ self-consciousness ” 
(ahJiimdna), is tlie evolute of the great one, intellect; but 
this same principle, as affected by the quality of dark- 
ness, is the evolvent of the five rudiments called subtile 
elements ; and, as affected by the quality of goodness, it 
is the evolvent of the eleven organs, viz., the five organs 
of jierception, the eye, ear, nose, tongue, and skin; the five 
organs of action, the voice, hands, feet, anus, and genera- 
tive organ ; and the mind, partaking of the character of 
both; nor can you object that in our arrangement the 
third quality, activity, is idle, as it acts as a cause by 
producing action in the others. This has been thus 
declared by Isvara Krishna in his Karikus- (§ 24-27), 
“ Self-consciousness is egoism. Thence proceeds a two- 
fold creation, the elevenfold set and the five elemental 
rudiments. From modified" egoism originates the class of 
eleven imbued with goodness ; from egoism as the source 
of the elements originate the rudimentary elonients, and 
these are aftected by darkness ; but it is only from egoism 
as affected by activity that the one and the otlier rise. 
The intellectual organs are the eyes, the ears, the nose, the 
tongue, and the .skin ; those of action are the voice, feet, 
hands, anus, and organ of generation. In this set is mind, 
which has the character of each; it determines, and it 
is an organ (like the other ten) from having a common 


* Out great defect in the Sahhhya 
nomenclature i« the ambiguity be- 
tA ttu the teriTi't for intellect [huddhi) 
and for mind {manas). Mad- 
hava licre ajiplies to the former the 
tunn antiihkaru/ia or ‘‘internal 
"lean." the pntper term for the 
Littei. I have \entured to alter it 
in the translation. 


- It is singular that this is Mad- 
hava's piincipal Sahkh>a authority, 
and not the ;Saukhya Sutras. 

^ Vaikrda is here a technical term 
meaning that goodness predominates 
over darkness and activity. On 
this Karikd, comp Dr. Hall’s pre- 
face to the S/o‘ikhya-sara, pp. 30- 

35 - 
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property with them.” ^ All this has been explained at 
length by the teacher Vachaspati Misra in the Saiikhya- 
tattva-kaumudi. 

(c.) The “evolute only” means the five gross elements, 
ether, &c., and the eleven organs, as said in the Ktirika, 
“ The evolute consists of sixteen ; ” that is, the set of six- 
teen is evolute only, and not evolvent. Altlioiigh it may 
be said that earth, &c., are the evolvents of such produc- 
tions as cows, jars &c., yet these are not a different “prin- 
ciple ” (tattva) from earth, &c., and therefore earth, &c., 
are not what we term “ evolvents ; ” as the accepted idea 
of an evolvent is that which is the material cause of a 
separate principle ; and in cows, jars, &c., there is the 
absence of being any such first ju'inciple, in consequence 
of their being all alike gross [i.f., possessed of dimensions] 
and perceptible to the senses. The five gross elements, 
ether, &c,, are respectively produced from sound, touch, 
form, taste, and smell, each subtile element being accom- 
panied by all those which precede it, and thus the gross 
elements will have respectively one, two, three, four, and 
five qualities.^ The creation of the organs has been pre- 
viously described. This is thus piropounded in tlie Sah- 
khya Karika i§ 22) — 

“ Trom nature springs the great one, from this egoism, 
from this the set of sixteen, and from five among 
the sixteen proceed the five gross elements.” 

{d) The soul is neither, — as is said in the Karika, “The 
soul is neither evolvent nor evolute.” That is, the soul, 
being absolute, eternal, and subject to no development, is 
itself neither the evolvent nor the evolute of aught beside. 
Three kinds of proof are accepted as establishing these 
twenty-five principles ; and thus the Karika f§ 4). 

“ Perception, infcreirce, and the testimony of worthy 
person- are acknowledged to be the threefold proof, for 

^ As produced, like tlitiu, fnun - Cf. Cokbionkc JA-aNd. vol. i. p. 
modifit-'d eg'nj^m. The loading 256. The will iKproduce 

kali avikcO fjatiiiaLani must be cor- thcnibelve- a'i the iK-pcctise qualities 
rected by the Sdukh\a Kaiiki. of the eleiia-nts. 
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they comprise every mode of demonstration. It is from 
proof that there results belief of that which is to be 
proven.” 

Here a fourfold discussion arises as to the true nature 
of cause and effect. The Saugatas^ maintain that the 
existent is produced from the non-existent; the Naiya- 
yikas, &c., tLat the (as yet) non-existent is produced from 
the existent ; the Vedantins, that all effects are an illusory 
emanation from the existent and not themselves really 
existent; while the Sahkbyas hold that the existent is 
produced from the existent. 

(a.) How the first opinion is clearly untenable, since 
that which is itself non-existent and unsubstantial can 
never be a cause any more than the hare’s horn; and, again, 
the real and unreal can never be identical. 

(S.) Nor can the non-existent be produced from the 
existent; since it is impossible that that which, previous 
to the operation of the originating cause, was as non- 
existent as a hare’s horn should ever be produced, i.e., 
become connected with existence; for not even the cleverest 
man living can make blue yellow.^ If you say, “ But are 
not existence and non-existence attributes of the same 
jar ? ” this is incorrect, since we cannot use such an 
expression as “ its quality ” in regard to a non-existent 
subject, for it would certainly imply that the subject 
itself did exist. Hence we conclude that the effect is 
existent even previously to the operation of the cause, 
which only produces the manifestation of this already 
existent thing, just like the manifestation of the oil in 
sesame seed by pressing, or of the milk in cows by milk- 
ing. Again, there is no example whatever to prove the 
production of a thing previously non-existent. 

Moreover, the cause must produce its effect as being 
either connected with it or not connected ; in the former 


1 A name of the Buddhists. cannot be made a cow, nor a woman 

- J.e., the nature of a thing {Sva- a man. 

Ihdva) cannot be altered — a man 
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alternative the efifect’s existence is settled by the rule 
that connection can only be between two existent things ; 
in the latter, any and every effect might arise from any 
and every cause, as there is nothing to determine the 
action of an unconnected thing. This has been thus put 
by the Sankhya teacher: — “From the supposed non-exist- 
ence of the effect, it can have no connection with causes 
which always accompany existence; and to him who 
holds the production of a non-connected thing there arises 
an utter want of determinateness.” If you rejoin that “ the 
cause, though not connected with its effect, can yet pro- 
duce it, where it has a capacity of so doing, and this capa- 
city of producing is to be inferred from seeing the effect 
actually produced,” still this cannot he allowed, since in 
such a case as “ there is a capacity for producing oil in 
sesame seeds,” you cannot determine, while the oil is 
non-existent, that there is this capacity in the sesame 
seeds, whichever alternative you may accept as to their 
being connected or not with the oil [since our before-men- 
tioned dilemma will equally apply here]. 

From our tenet that the cause and effect are identical, 
it follows that the effect does not exist distinct from the 
cause ; thus the cloth is not sometliing distinct from the 
threads, as it abides in the latter [as its material cause] : 
but where this identity is not found, there we do not find 
the relation of cause and effect ; thus a horse and a cow are 
distinct from each other [for one is not produced from the 
other, and therefore their qualities are not the same]; but 
the cloth is an acknowledged effect, and therefore not any- 
thing different from its cause.* If you object that, if this 
were true, the separate threads ought to fulfil the office of 
clothing, we reply, that the office of clothing is fulfilled by 
the threads manifesting the nature of cloth when they are 
placed in a particular arrangement. As the limbs of a 
tortoise when they retire within its shell are concealed, 

1 I take avthdntaram here as kavdcha^pati’s note, Tattva Kan- 
simply hkinnam >,cf. Taraiiatha Tar- ruudl, p. 47). 


]■ 
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and, when they come forth, are revealed, so the particular 
effects, as cloth, &c., of a cause, as threads, &c., when they 
come forth and are revealed, are said to be produced ; and 
when they retire and are concealed, they are said to he 
destroyed ; but there is no such thing as the production 
of the non-existent or the destruction of the existent. As 
has been said in the Bhagavad Gita (ii. i6) — 

“ There is no existence for the noii-existent, nor non- 
existence for the existent.” 

And, in fact, it is by inference from its effects that we 
establish the existence of the great evolvent, Kature (y>ra- 
h'iti). This has been said [in the Karika, § 9] — 

“ Effect exists, for what exists not can by iiu operation 
of cause be brought into existence ; materials, too, 
are selected which are fit for the purpose; every- 
thing is not by every means possible; what is 
capable does that to which it is competent; and 
like is produced from like.” ’ 

Nor can we say [with the Vedantin] that the world is 
an illusory emanation from the one existent Brahman, 
because we have no contradictory evidence to preclude 
by its superior validity the yirimd facie belief that the 
external world is real [as we have in the case of mistaking 
a rope for a snake, where a closer inspection will discover 
the error] ; and again, where the subject and the attributed 
nature are so dissimilar as the pure intelligent Brahman 
and the unintelligent creation, we can no more allow the 
supposed attribution to he possible than in the case of 
gold and silver [which no one mistakes for each other]. 
Hence we conclude that an effect which is composed of 
happiness, misery, and stupidity, must imply a cause 
similarly composed ; and our argument is as follows : — 
The subject of the argument, viz., the external world, must 
have a material cause composed of happiness, misery, and 
stupidity, because it is itself endued therewith ; whatever 
is endued with certain attributes must have a cause endued 


^ Colebrooke’s translation. 
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with the same, — thus a ring has gold for its material cause, 
because it has the attributes of gold ; our subject is a 
similar case, therefore we may draw a similar conclusion. 
What we call “being composed of happiness” in the 
external world is the quality of goodness; the “being 
composed of misery ” is the quality of activity ; ^ the 
■“ being composed of stupidity ” is the quality of dark- 
ness ; hence we establish our cause composed of the three 
qualities (i.e., praljiti. Nature). And we see that indi- 
vidual objects are found by experience to have these three 
qualities; thus Maitra’s happiness is found in his wife 
Satyavati, because the quality of “goodness” in her is 
manifested towards him; but she is the misery of her 
fellow-wives, because the quality of “ activity ” is mani- 
fested towards them ; while she causes indifference to 
Chaitra who does not possess her, because towards him 
the quality of “darkness” is manifested. So, too, in 
other cases also ; thus a jar, when obtained, causes us 
pleasure ; when seized by others it causes us pain ; but it 
is viewed with indifl'ereiice by one who has no interest in 
it. Now this being regarded with no interest is what 
we mean by “ stupidity,” since the word raoha is derived 
from the root muh, “ to be confused,” since no direct action 
of the mind arises towards those objects to which it is 
indifferent. Therefore we hold that all things, being 
composed of pleasure, pain, and stupidity, must have as 
their cause Nature, which consists of tlie three qualities. 
And so it is declared in the Svetasvatara Upauishad 
(iv. 5)— 

“ The one unborn, for his enjoyment, approaches the 
one unborn (Nature) which is red, white, and black, 
and produces a manifold and similar offspring; the 
other unborn abandons her when once she has been 
enjoyed.” 

Here the words “ red,” “ white,” and “ black,” express 
the qualities “activity,” “goodness,” and “darkness,” from 
I Or “passion/’ rajas. 
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their severall}’ possessing the same attiihutes of colouring, 
manifesting, anel concealing. 

Here, however, it may be objected, “ But will not your 
unintelligent Hature, without the superintendence of some- 
thing intelligent, fail to produce these effects, intellect, 
&c, ? therefore there must be some intelligent super- 
intendent ; and hence we must assume an all-seeing, 
supreme Lord.” We reply that this does not follow, since 
even unintelligent Nature will act under the force of an 
impulse ; and experience shows us that an unintelligent 
thing, without any intelligent superintendent, does act for 
the good of the soul, just as the unintelligent milk acts for 
the growth of the calf, or just as the unintelligent rain acts 
for the welfare of living creatures ; and so unintelligent 
Nature will act for the liberation of the soul. As it has 
been said in the Kdrikfi (§ 57) — 

“ As the unintelligent milk acts for the nourishment of 
the calf, so Nature acts for the liberation of soul.” 

But as for the doctrine of “a Supreme Being who acts 
from compassion,” which has been proclaimed by beat of 
drum by the advocates of his existence, this has well-nigh 
passed away out of hearing, since the hypothesis fails to meet 
either of the two alternatives. For does he act thus before 
or after creation ? If you say “ before,” we reply that as 
pain cannot arise in the absence of bodies, &c., there will 
be no need, as long as there is no creation, for his desire to 
free living beings from pain [which is the main character- 
istic of compassion] ; and if you adopt the second alterna- 
tive, you will be reasoning in a circle, as on the one hand 
you will hold that God created the world through com- 
passion [as this is His motive in acting at all], and on 
the other hand^ that He compassionated after He had 
created. Therefore we hold that the development of 
unintelligent Nature [even without any intelligent super- 

^ In other words — on the one on the other hand it was the exist- 
hand the existing misery of beings ence of a created world which caused 
induced God to create a world in their misery at all. 
order to relieve their iniserv% and 
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intendent] — in the order of the series intellect, self-con- 
sciousness, &c., — is caused by the union of Nature and 
Soul, and the moving impulse is the good of Soul. Just 
as there takes place a movement in the iron in the prox- 
imity of the unmoved magnet, so there takes place a 
movement in Nature in the proximity of the unmoved 
Soul ; and this union of Nature and Soul is caused by 
mutual dependence, like the union of the lame man and 
the blind man. Nature, as the thing to be experienced, 
depends on Soul the experiencer ; and Soul looks to final 
bliss, as it seeks to throw off the three kinds of pain, 
which, though really ajiart from it, have fallen upon it by 
its coming under the shadow of intellect through not 
recognising its own distinction therefrom.^ This final 
bliss [or absolute isolation] is produced by the discrimina- 
tion of Nature and Soul, nor is this end possible without it; 
therefore Soul depends on Nature for its final bliss. Just as 
a lame man and a blind man,^ travelling along with a cara- 
van, by some accident having become separated from 
their companions, wandered slowly about in great dismay, 
till by good luck they met each other, and then the lame 
mail mounted on the blind man’s back, and the blind 
man, following the path indicated by the lame man, 
reached his desired goal, as did the lame man also, mounted 
on the other’s shoulders; so, too, creation is effected by 
Nature and the soul, which are likewise mutually de- 
pendent. Tliis has been said in the Kiirika (§ 21) — 

“ For the soul’s contemjdation of Nature and for its 
final separation the union of both takes place, as 
of the lame man and the blind man. By that 
union a creation is formed.” 

“ Well, I grant that Nature’s activity may take place 
for the good of the soul, but how do you account for its 

^ Bonda^^e, &c., reside in the in- piece of folk-lore Tt found in 
tellect, and are only nininl upon the Babylonian Talinud, 
soul through its pri'Miuity (cf. kShh- fol. 91, 7 >, and in the Gevita Romau- 
Jchyapracachaiuth/oibhyci, i. 5^)* orum. 

- This apologue i-) a widely spread 
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ceasing to act ? ” I reply, that as a wilful woman whose 
faults have once been seen by her husband does not return 
to him, or as an actress, having performed her part, retires 
from the stage, so too does Nature desist. Thus it is said 
in the Karika (§ 59) — 

“As an actress, having exhibited herself to the spec- 
tators, desists from the dance, so does Nature desist, 
having manifested herself to Soul.” 

Tor this end has the doctrine of those who follow 
Kapila, the founder of the atheistic Sahkhya School, been 
propounded. E. B. C. 


( 23t ) 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE PATAXJALI-DAESlyA. 

We now set forth the doctrine of that school \yhich pro- 
fesses the opinions of such Munis as Pataiijali and others, 
who originated the system of the Theistic Saiikhya philo- 
sophy. This school follows the so-called Yoga Sastra 
promulgated by Patanjali, and consisting of four chapters, 
which also bears the name of the “ Sahkhya Pravachana,” or 
detailed e.xplanation of the Sahkhya.^ In the first chapter 
thereof the venerable Patanjali, having in the opening 
aphorism, “Xow is the exposition of Concentration” 
{yoga), avowed his commencement of the Yoga Sastra, 
proceeds in the second aphorism to give a definition of 
his subject, “ Concentration is the hindering of the modi- 
fications of the thinking principle,” and then he expounds 
at length the nature of Meditation {samddhi). In the 
second chapter, in the series of aphorisms commencing, 
“ The practical part of Concentration is mortification, 
muttering, and resignation to the Supreme,” he expounds 
the practical part of yoga proper to him wdiose mind is not 
yet thoroughly abstracted (iii. 9), viz., the five external sub- 
servients or means, “ forbearance,” and the rest. In the 
third chapter, in the series commencing “ Attention is the 
fastening [of the mind] on some spot,” he expounds the 
three internal subservient.s — attention, contemplation, and 
meditation, collectively called by the name “ subjugation ” 
{samyama), and also the various superhuman powers which 

1 On this sec Dr. Hall’s Pref. to Sahkhva Pr. Bhat-h.j p. 20 ; S. Sara, p. u. 
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are their subordinate fruit. In the fourth chapter, in the 
series commeiiciug, “ Perfections spring from birth, plants, 
spells, mortification, and meditation,” he expounds the 
highest end. Emancipation, together with a detailed account 
of the five so-called “perfections” (sidd/iis). This school 
accepts the old twenty-five principles [of the Saiikhya], 

“ nature,” &:c. ; only adding the Supreme Being as the 
twenty-sixth — a Soul untouched by affliction, action, fruit, 
or stock of desert, who of His own will assumed a body 
in order to create, and originated all secular or Yaidic 
traditions,^ and is gracious towards those living beings who 
are birrned in the charcoal of mundane existence. 

“ But how can such an essence as soul, undefiled as the 
[glossy] leaf of a lotus, be said to be burned, that we should 
need to accept any Supreme Being as gracious to it?” 
To this we reply, that the quality Goodness develops itself 
as the understanding, and it is this which is, as it were, 
burned by the quality Activity; and the soul, by the 
influence of Darkness, blindly identifying itself with this 
suffering equality, is also said itself to suffer. Thus the 
teacher? have declared — 

“ It is Goodness which suffers under tiie form of the 
understanding and the substances belonging to 
Activity which torment, 2 

And it is through the modification of Darkness, as 
wrongly identifying, that the Soul is spoken of as 
suffering.” 

It has been also said by Patanjali,® “ The power of the 
enjoyer, wliich is itself incapable of development or of 
transference, in an object which is developed and trans- 
ferred experiences the modifications thereof.” 

Now the “power of the enjoyer” is the power of intel- 
ligence, and this is the soul; and in an object which is 

1 i.e., he revealed the Veda, and - I read ye for te with Dr. Hall’s 
also originated the meanings of MS. Tainja nitan^s rather “ suscep- 
words, as well as instructed the tihle of suffering. ” 
first fathers of mankind in the arts ^ This is really Vyasa’s comm, 
of life. <'n Slit, iv. 21. 
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“ developed ” and “transferred,” or reflected, — f.e., in the 
thinking principle or the understanding, — it experiences 
the modifications thereof, i.e., the power of intelligence, 
being reflected in the understanding, receives itself the 
shadow of the understanding, and imitates the modifica- 
tions of it. Thus the soul, tliough in itself pure, sees 
according to the idea produced by the understanding ; and, 
while thus seeing at secondhand, though really it is dif- 
ferent from the understanding, it appears identical there- 
with. It is while the soul is thus suffering, that, by the 
practice of the eight subservient means, forbearance, reli- 
gious observance, &c., earnestly, uninterruptedly, and for a 
long period, and by continued resignation to the Supreme 
Being, at length tliere is produced an unclouded recogni- 
tion of the distinction between the quality Goodness and 
the Soul ; and the five “ afflictions,” ignorance, &c., are 
radically destroyed, and the various “stocks of desert,” 
fortunate or unfortunate, are utterly abolished, and, the 
undefiled soul abiding emancipated, perfect Emancipation 
is accomplished. 

The words of the first aphorism, “ Now is the exposition 
of concentration,” establish the four preliminaries which 
lead to the intelligent reader’s carrying the doctrine into 
practice, viz., the object-matter, the end proposed, the 
connection [between the treatise and the object], and the 
person properly qualified to study it. The word “now” 
{atJia) is accepted as having here an inceptive meaning, 
[ns intimating that a distinct topic is now commenced]. 
“ But,” it may be objected, “ tliere are several pos- 
sible significations of this word atha ; why, then, should 
you show an unwarranted partiality for this jiarticular 
‘inceptive’ meaning? The great C nion for nouns and 
their gender [the Amara Kosha dictionary] gives many 
such meanings. ‘ Atha is used in the sense of an auspi- 
cious particle, — after, — now (inceptive). — what ? (interro- 
gatively), — and all (eonqrreheusively).’ Xow we willingly 
surrender such senses as interrogation or comprehensive- 
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ness ; but since there are four senses certainly suitable, 
i.e., ‘ after,’ ‘ an auspicious particle,’ ‘ reference to a pre- 
vious topic,’ and ‘ the inceptive now,’ there is no reason 
for singling out the last.” This objection, however, will not 
stand, for it cannot bear the following alternative. If you 
maintain the sense of “ after,” then do you hold that it 
implies following after anything whatever, or only after 
some definite cause as comprehended under the general 
definition of causation,^ i.e., “ previous existence [relatively 
to the effect] ” ? It cannot be the former, for, in accord- 
ance with the proverb that “No one stands for a single 
moment inactive,” everybody must always do everything 
after previously doing something else ; and since this is at 
once understood without any direct mention at all, there 
could be no use in employing the particle atha to convey 
this meaning. Nor can it be the latter alternative ; be- 
cause, although we fully grant that the practice of concen- 
tration does in point of fact follow after previous tranquil- 
lity, &c., yet these are rather the necessary preliminaries 
to the work of exposition, and consequently cannot have 
that avowed predominance [which the presumed cause 
should have], “ But why should we not hold that the 
word atha implies that this very exposition is avowedly 
the predominant object, and does follow after previous 
tranquillity of mind, &c. ?” We reply, that the aphorism 
uses the term “exposition” (anusdsanct), and this word, 
etymologically analy'sed, implies that by which the yoga 
is explained, accompanied with definitions, divisions, and 
detailed means and results ; and there is no rule that such 
an exposition must follow previous tranquillity of mind, 
&c., the rule rather being that, as far as the teacher is 
concerned, it must follow a profound knowledge of the 
truth and a desire to impart it to others ; for it is rather 
the student’s desire to know and his derived knowledge, 
which should have quiet of mind, &c., as their precur- 
sors, in accordance with the words of Sruti : “ Therefore 
^ Cf. Phishu-'f.arichMfila. 15, a. 
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having become tranquil, self-subdued, loftily indifferent, 
patient, full of faith and intent, let him see the soul in 
the soul.” ^ Nor can the word atha imply the necessary 
precedence, in the teacher, of a profound knowledge of the 
truth and a desire to impart it to others ; because, even 
granting that both these are present, they need not to he 
mentioned thus prominently, as they are powerless in 
themselves to produce the necessary intelligence and effort 
in the student. Still [however we may settle these points] 
the question arises, Is the exposition of the yoga ascertained 
to be a cause of final beatitude or not ? If it is, then it is 
still a desirable object, even if certain presupposed condi- 
tions should be absent ; and if it is not, then it must be un- 
desirable, whatever conditions may be present.- But it is 
clear that the exposition in question is such a cause, since 
we have such a passage of the Sruti as that [in the Katha 
Upanishad, ii. 12]: “By the acquirement of yoga or in- 
tense concentration on the Supreme Soul, the wise man 
having meditated leaves behind joy and sorrow;” and 
again, .such a pa.ssage of the Smriti as that [in the Bhaga- 
vad Gita, ii. 53]: ‘-The intellect unwavering in contem- 
plation will then attain yoga." Hence we conclude that it 
is untenable to interpret atha as implying that the expo- 
sition must follow “ after ” a previous inquiry on the part 
of the student, or “after” a previous course of ascetic 
training and use of elixirs, &c. [to render the body 
strong]. 

But in the case of the Vedanta Sutras, which open with 
the aphorism, “ Now, therefore, there is the wish to know 
Brahmair,” Sankara Acharya has declared that the incep- 
tive meaning of atha must be left out of the question, as 
the wish to know Brahman is not to be undertaken [at 
will] ; and therefore it must be there interpreted to mean 
“after,” i.e., that this desire must follow a previous 

^ Satopatha Br , xiv. 7. 2, 28. different conditions which atha is 

^ I read in the secend clause tad- supposed to assume as being neces- 
hlidve'pi, understanding bv txd the sarily present. 
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course of tranquillity, &c., as laid down by the well-known 
rule which enjoins the jjractice of tranquillity, self-control, 
indifference, endurance, contemplation, and faith, the object 
being to communicate the teaching to a proper student 
as distinguished by the possession of the four so-called 
“ means.” ^ 

“ Well, then, let us grant that atha cannot mean ‘ after; ’ 
but why should it not be simitly an auspicious particle ? ” 
But this it cannot be, from the absence of any connection 
between the context and such auspicious meaning. Aus- 
piciousness implies the obtaining of an unimpeached and 
desired good, and what is desired is so desired as being the 
attainment of pleasure or the avoidance of pain ; but this 
auspiciousness cannot belong to the exposition of yoga, 
since it is in itself neither pleasure nor the cessation of 
pain.2 Therefore it cannot be at all established that the 
meaning of the aphorism is that ” the exposition of the 
yoga is auspicious ; ” for auspiciousness cannot be either 
the primary meaning of atha or its secondary meaning by 
metonymy, since it is its very sound which is in itself 
auspicious [without any reference to the meaning], like 
that of a drum. “ But why not say that just as an im- 
plied meaning may enter into the direct meaning of a 
sentence, so an effect [like this of auspiciousness] may 
also be included, since both are equally unexpressed so far 
as the actual words are concerned ? ” ^ We reply, that in 
the meaning of a sentence the connection must be between 
the meaning of one word and that of another ; otherwise 
we should be guilty of breaking the .seal which the rule of 
the grammarians has set, that “ verbal expectancy^ can be 
fulfilled by luords alone.” 

1 These are, i, , the discriniination M banting that atha does not 
of the eternal from the phenomenal ; here mean “ au^plciulls," why should 
it, the rejection of the fruit of ac- not this be the implied meaning, 
tions here or hereafter ; iii., the pos- a-s all allow that the particle atha 
se&bion of the six qualities, tranquil- does produce an auspiciou- iiiflu- 
lity, &c. ; and, iv., the desire for ence ? 

liberation. . a word's incapacity to con- 

- It may be sukka-janaka, but it vey a meaning uithout some other 
is not itself suLha. wuid to complete the construction. 
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“ But ought not a prayer for an auspicious commence- 
ment to be put at the beginning of a Sastra, in order to 
lay the hosts of obstacles that would hinder the com- 
pletion of the work which the author desires to begin, 
and also to observe the immemorial practice of the good, 
since it has been said by the wise, ‘ Those sastras become 
widely famous which have auspicious commencements, 
auspicious middles, and auspicious endings, and their 
students have long lives and are invincible in disputa- 
tion ’ ? ^ ISTow' the word atha implies ' auspiciousness,’ 
since there is a Smriti which says, 

“ ‘ The word Om and the word atha , — these two in the 
ancient time, 

“ ‘ Cleaving the throat of Bralmian, came forth ; there- 
fore they are both auspicious.’ 

“ Therefore let the word atha stand here as signifying 
‘auspiciousness,’ like the word ‘vridJhi’ used by Panini 
in his opening stitra ‘ vriddhir ad uich.’”- This view, 
however, is untenable ; since the very word atha, -when 
heard, has an auspicious influence, even though it be 
employed to convey some other special signification, just 
as the hearing the sound of lutes, flutes, &c. [is aus- 
picious for one starting on a journey]. If you still object, 

“ Hotv can the particle atha have any other efiect, if it is 
specially used here to produce the idea that the meaning 
of the sentence is that a new topic is commenced?” we 
reply that it certainly can have such other additional 
effect, just as we see that jars of water brought for some 
other purpose are auspicious omens at the commence- 
ment of a journey.® Xor does this contradict the smriti, 

^ This is found with some varia- as *' the second sitioiit^thcTiin"- of a 
tions in the Mahibhashya (p. 7, \owel.‘* 

Kiclhorn's ed.) ^ In the old Bengali poem Chan- 

" The commentators hold that the di, we have an iiitererstin^ li:-t of 
word rraldhih is placeil at the be- the-se omens. The here Chandra- 
ginning of the first sutra, while ketu, starting on a journev, ha.s the 
yun<ih in the second is placed at the following good onieii.-i : On his ri'>-ht 
end (ad t/i in order to ensure hand a cow, a deer, a Brahman a 

an auspicious opening, prfddAf mean- full-blown l(»tus ; on his left, a jackal 
ing ‘‘increase,” “prosperity/' as well and a jar full of water. He hears 
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since the smriti will still hold good, as the words “they 
are both auspicious ” mean only that they produce an 
auspicious effect. 

Nor can the particle atha have here the meaning of 
“ reference to a previous topic,” since the previously men- 
tioned faults will all equally apply here, as this meaning 
really involves that of “ after ” [which we have already dis- 
cussed and rejected]. And again, in such discussions as 
this, as to whether this particular atha means “the inceptive 
now ” or “ after,” if another topic had been previously sug- 
gested, then “reference thereto ” would be a possible mean- 
ing; hut in the present case [where no other topic has been 
previously suggested] it is not a possible meaning. There- 
fore, by exhaustion, the commentator finally adopts, for 
the atha of the siitra, the remaining meaning of “ the 
inceptive now.” So, when it is said [in the Tandya Briih- 
mana, xvi. 8, i ; xvi. lo, i], “ Now this is the Jyotis,” 
“ Now this is the Visvajyotis,” ^ the particle atha is 
accepted as signifying the commencement of the descrip- 
tion of a particular sacrifice, just as the atha in the 
commencement of the Mahabhashya, “ now comes the 
exposition of words,” signifies the commencement of the 
Institutes of Grammar. This has been declared by 
Vyasa in his Commentary on the Yoga Aphorisms, 
“the atha in this opening aphorism indicates a com- 
mencement;” and Vachaspati lias similarly explained it 
in his gloss ; therefore it may be considered as settled 
that the atha here indicates a commencement and also 
signifies auspiciousness. Therefore, accepting the view 

on his right hand the sound of fire omen aceordiny to all sa-itras, and 
and a cowherdess calling “ milk ” to so is a tortoise, a ihinoceros, the 
buyers. He sees a cow with her calf, tuberous root of tlie water-lily and 
a wom.an calling “jaya,’’d>irrrf grass, a hare.” Elsewhere, a vulture, a 
rice, garlands of flowers, diamonds, kite, a lizard, and a woodman carry - 
sapiiliires, pearls, corals ; and on the ing wooel .are called bad omens, 
left twelve women. He hears drums ^ These are the names of two out 
and cymbals, and men dancing and of the four saciitices lasting for one 
sinning " Hari.” It is, how*e\er, all day, in which a thousand cows are 
spoiled by seeing a guan.a (gudhitid). given to the officiating Brahmans. 
The author adeU, "This is a bad 
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that this atha implies a commencement, let the student he 
left in peace to strive after a successful understanding of 
the sastra through the attainment of the yoga, which is 
its proposed subject, by means of the teacher’s explana- 
tion of its entire purport. But here some one may say, 
“ Does not the smriti of Yajhavalkya say, ‘ Hiranyagarbha 
is the promulgator of the Yoga, and no other ancient 
sage ? ’ how then is Patanjali the teacher thereof?” We 
reply that it was for this reason that the venerable Patan- 
jali, that ocean of compassion, considering how difficult 
it was to grasp all the different forms of Yoga scattered up 
and down in the Puranas, &c., and wishing to collect 
together their essence, commenced his anusdsnna, — the 
preposition anu implying that it was a teaching which 
followed a primary revelation and was not itself the 
immediate origin of the system. 

Since this atha in the aphorism signifies “ commence- 
ment,” the full meaning of the sentence comes out as 
follows : “ be it known that the institute for the exposi- 
tion of the yoga is now commenced.” In this institute 
the “ object-matter,” as being that which is produced by 
it, is yoga [or the “ concentration of the mind with its 
means and its fruit; the producing this is its inferior “end;” 
supreme absorption (kuivalya) is the highest “end” of the 
yoga when it is produced. The “ connection ” between 
the institute and yoga is that of the producer and the 
thing to be produced ; the “ connection ” between yoga 
and supreme absorption is that of the means and the 
end ; and this is well known from Sruti and Smriti, 
as I have before shown. And it is established by the 
general context that those who aim at liberation are the 
duly qualified persons to hear this institute. Nor need 
any one be alarmed lest a similar course should be 
adopted with the opening aphorism of the Yedanta .-^utras, 
“ Xow, therefore, there is a wish to know Brahman; ” and 

‘ He is here called j.hanipati, thor of the il.ihdbhashv.i. beino- re- 

lord of 2nake3,’' — Pataiijali, the au- irresenteJ as a snake in mj-tholoa'y. 
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lest here, too, we should seek to establish by the general 
context that all persons who aim at liberation are duly 
qualified students of the Vedanta. For the word atha, as 
there used, signifies “ succession ” [or “ after ”] ; and it is a 
settled point that the doctrine can only be transmitted 
through a regular channel to duly qualified students, and 
consequently the question cannot arise as to whether any 
other meaning is suggested by the context. Hence it has 
been said, “ "When Sruti comes [as the determining autho- 
rity] ‘ the subject-matter ’ and the rest have no place.” ^ 
The full meaning of this is as follows ; Where a thing is 
not apprehended from the Veda itself, there the “ subject- 
matter” and the rest can establish the true meaning, not 
otherwise ; but wherever we can attain the meaning by a 
direct text, there the other modes of interpretation are 
irrelevant. For when a thing is declared by a text of the 
Veda which makes its meaning obvious at once, the “ sub- 
ject-matter ” and the rest either establish a contrary con- 
clusion or one not contrary. Now, in the former case, the 
authority which would establish this contrary conclusion 
is [by the very nature of “ 6 ruti ”] already precluded from 
having any force ; and in the latter it is useless. This is 
all declared in Jaimini's aphorism [iii. 3, 14] ; “ A definite 
text, a ‘ sign,’ the ‘ sentence,’ the ‘ subject-matter.’ the 
‘ relative position,’ or ‘ the title,’ — when any of these come 
into collision, the later in order is the weaker because its 
meaning is more remote ” 2 [and therefore less obvious]. 
It has been thus summed up — 

^ Cf. Sankara, Vedunta-Sut.. iii. mu-^t be a liquid like ghee, since a 
3, 49. ladle could not divide solid things 

- This is the Mimaip'^a rule for like the baked flour cakes. 3. 
Settling the relative value of the Vakya^ “ the being mentioned in 
proofs that one thing is ancillary to one sentence,” i.e., the context, 
another. I. a definite text.'’ as in the text “‘(I cut) thee for 

ii', •• let him offer with curJd,” where food,’ thus saying, he cuts the 
curds are clearly an ancillary part of branch;” here the words “(I cut) 
the “acrifice. 2. “ a sign. ' or thee for food*’ are ancillary to the 

“ the sense of the words,” as leading action of cutting ; or in the text, ‘‘ I 
to an inference, as in the text “ he offer the welcome (oblation) to 
divides by the ladle;” here w’e in- Agni,” the words “the welcome 
fer that the thing to be divided (oblation) to Agni,” as they form 
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“■ A text always precludes the rest; the ‘ title ’ is always 
precluded by any of the preceding inodes ; 

“ But whether any intervening one is precluded, or 
itself precludes, depends 011 circumstances.” 

Therefore [after all this long discussion] it may be now 
considered as settled that, since it has an “ object,” as well 
as the other preliminaries, the study of the Siistra, which 
teaches the Yoga, is to be commenced like that of the 
Vedanta, which discusses the nature of Brahman. “ But,” 
it may be objected, “it is the Yoga which was said to be 
the object-matter, since it is this which is to be produced, 
not the Sastra.” ^Ye grant that the Yoga is the principal 
object, as that which is to be produced ; but since it is 
produced by the Sastra, especially directed thereto, this 
Sastra is the means for its production, and, as a general 
rule, the agent’s activity is directly concerned with the 
means rather than with the end. Just as the operations 
of Devadatta the woodcutter, i.e., his lifting his arm up 
and down, &c., relate rather to the instrument, i.e., the 
axe, than to the object, i.e., the tree, so here the speaker, 
Pataujali, in his immediate action of speaking, means 
the Yoga-Sastra as his primary object, while he intends 
the Yoga itself in his ultimate action of “denotation.” 
In consequence of this distinction, the real meaning is 
that the commencing the Yogasiistra is that which primarily 

one sentence with the words “I divine work,” in connection with the 
offer,” are ancillary to the act of mention of the sdandyija vessels, 
offering. 4. FraJearana, “ the snb- where this position proves that the 
ject*matter viewed as a whole, with hymn is ancillary to the action of 
an interdependence of its parts,” a-? s?prinkling those vessels. 6. Sanid- 
in the daria-piLriyinidsa sacrifice, Uiyd, ‘‘title;” thus the Yajurveda 
where the praiioja ceremonies, which is called the special book for the 
have no special fruit mentiont'd, adkraryu priests ; hence in any rite 
produce, as parts, a njystic influ- mentioned in it they are ■primd 
ence [apiiiL-a] which helps forward yacfc to be considered as the priests 
that intliieiice of the whole by which employed. The order in the aphor- 
the wor-shippers obtain heaven ism represents the relative weight 
Here the proves them to to be attached to each; the first, 

be ancillary. 5. Stlunia {ov Icrama), being the most important ; the 

“relative po-^itiun ’ or “order,” a-s last, samdkhydy the least. Cf. Jai- 
the recital of the hymn ^undha- mini’s Sutras, iii. 3, 14 ; Mimdmsd- 
dhvam, &c , “ Be ye purified for the paribluhfui, pp. S, 9. 

Q 
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•claims our attention ; while the “ yo^a,” or the restraint of 
the modifications of the mind, is what is to he expounded 
in this Sastra. “ But as we read in the lists of roots that 
the root yuj is used in the sense of ‘joining,’ should not the 
word yoga, its derivative, mean ‘ conjunction,’ and not ‘re- 
straint’ ? And indeed this has been said by Yajnavalkya d — 
‘The conjunction of the individual and the supreme 
souls is called yoga..’ ” 

This, however, is untenable, since there is no possibility 
of any such action,- &c., in either as would produce this 
conjunction of the two souls. [IS'or, again, is such an 
explanation needed in order to remove the opposition of 
other philosophical schools] ; for the notion of the con- 
junction of two eternal things is opposed to the doctrines 
of the Vai^eshika and Kyilya schools [and therefore they 
would still oppose our theory]. And even if we accepted 
the explanation in accordance with the Mimamsa [or 
Vedanta], our Yogasastra would he rendered nugatory by 
this concession [and the very ground cut from under our 
feet] ; because the identity of the individual and supreme 
souls being in that school something already accomplished, 
it could not be regarded as something to be produced by 
our Siistra. And lastly, as it is notorious that roots are 
used in many different senses, the root yuj may very well 
be used here in the sense of “ contemplation.” ® Thus it 
has been said — 

“ Particles, prepositions, and roots — these three are all 
held to be of manifold meaning ; instances found in 
reading are their evidence.’’ 

Therefore some authors expressly give yvj in this sense, 
and insert in their lists ‘'yiij in the sense of saniudhi.” 
Xor does this contradict Yajfiavalkya’s declaration, as 
the word yoga, used by him, may liear this meaning ; and 
he has himself said — 

^ I.C., Yoyi-Yujnavalkya, the au- Xr;//-?, which properly only 

thor of the Yi'ijuavnlKy'i'^itd. Ste to the ho<ly, the '^oul 
Hall, P}ihl , IihIcx, p. 14 » Yufrccht, ^ ikuiUh, or the re'-trainin^ 

JJ'xll. L'ttdl j p. S7 the iinnd and -seti'ses to profound 

- K-iruvin seem? here f r contemplation. 
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“ Samddhi is the state of identity of the individual and 
supreme souls ; this abiding absolutely in Brahman 
is the samddhi of the individual soul.” 

It has been also said by the venerable Vyasa [in his Com- 
mentary on the Yoga-siitras, i. i], “ Yoga is samddhi.” 

An objection, however, may be here raised that “the 
term samddhi is used by Patanjali [in ii. 29] in the sense 
of one of the eight ancillary parts ^ of the eightfold con- 
centration (or yoga) ; and the whole cannot be thus itself 
a part as well as a whole, since the principal and the 
ancillary must be completely different from each other, as 
all their attendant circumstances must be different, just as 
we see in the darsai/drnarndsa sacrifices and their ancillary 
rites the 'prayajas, and therefore samddhi cannot be the 
meaning of yoga!’ We however reply that this objection 
is incorrect ; for although the term samddhi is used for 
etymological reasons - to express the ancillary part which 
is really defined [in iii. 3] as “ the contemplation which 
assumes the form of the object, and is ap)parently devoid of 
any nature of its own still the further use of this term to 
describe the principal state is justified by the author’s 
wish to declare the ultimate oneness of the two states [as 
the inferior ultimately merges into the superior]. ISTor 
can you hold that etymology alone can decide where a 
word can be used ; because if so, as the word go, “ a bull,” 
is derived by all grammarians from the root gam, “ to go,” 
we ought never to use the plirase “a standing bull” [as 
the two words would be contradictory], and the man 
Devadatta, when going, would properly be called go, “ a 
bull ; ” and, moreover, the Sfitra, i. 2, distinctly gives us 
a definite justification for employing the word in this 
sense wlien it declares that “ concentration {yoga) is the 
suppression of the modifications of the thinking principle.” 
[The second or principal sense of samddhi will therefore 
be quite distinct from the first or inferior.] 

i forbfarance, rfcIiy:ious ob- plation. anti meditation isarnddhi] ’’ 

servance, po'-tiire.', suppresMon nf the - Kee Ehoj.i. Conmi. iii. 3, f.tmp vj 
breath, restraint, attention, contein- ddlwjnte muno lyifp'i b'l scihiadln^'. 
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“ But surely if yoja is held to be the suppression of the 
modifications of the thinking principle, then as these modi- 
fications abide in the soul as themselves partaking of the 
nature of knowledge, their suppression, or in other words 
their ‘ destruction,’ would also abide in the soul, since it is a 
principle in logic that the antecedent non-existence and de- 
struction abide in the same subject as the counter-entity to 
these negations;! and consequently in accordance with the 
maxim, ‘ Tiiis newly produced character will affect the sub- 
ject in which it resides,’ the absolute independence of the 
soul itself would be destroyed.” Tliis, however, we do not 
allow; because we maintain that these various modifica- 
tions which are to be hindered,- such as “ right notion,” 
•‘misconception,” “fancy,” “sleep,” and “memory” (i. 6), 
are attributes of the internal organ (chitta), since the power 
of pure intelligence, which is unchangeable, cannot become 
the site of this discriminative perception. Nor can you 
object that this unchangeable nature of the intelligent 
soul ^ has not been proved, since there is an argument to 
establish it; for the intelligent soul must be unchange- 
able from the fact that it always knows, while that 
which is not always knowing is not unchangeable, as the 
internal organ, &c. And so again, if this soul were sus- 
ceptible of change, then, as this change would be occa- 
sional, we could not predicate its always knowing these 
modifications. But the true view is, that while the 
intelligent soul always remains as the presiding witness, 
there is another essentially pure substance which abides 
always the same ; and as it is this which is affected by 
any given object, so it is this perceptible substance which 
is reflected as a shadow on the soul, and so produces an 

^ Thus, the antecedent non- - 1 niroddhavijdndm for niro~ 
exiistence and the destruction of the dkdnam, 

pot are found in the two halves in ^ Chit - s^ulcti and chiti - iakti = 
which the pot itself (the counter- &oul. 

entity to its own non-exi&tence) re- The sattm of the buddhi or the 

sides by intimate relation 'samacaya- internal organ. 

sambandha). 
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impression ; and thus Soul itself is preserved in its own 
proper independence, and it is maintained to be the 
always knowing, and no suspicion of change alights upon 
it. That object by which the understanding becomes 
affected is known ; that object by which it is not affected 
is not known ; for the understanding is called “susceptible 
of change,” because it resembles the iron, as it is suscep- 
tible of being affected or not by the influence or want of 
influence of the object which resembles the magnet, — this 
influence or want of influence producing respectively 
knowdedge or the want of knowledge. “ But inasmuch as 
the understanding and the senses which spring from egoism 
are all-pervading, are they not always connected witli 
all objects, and thus would it not follow that there should 
be a knowledge everywhere and always of all things?” 
We reply that even altliough we grant that they are all- 
pervading, it is only where a given understanding has 
certain modifications in a given body, and certain objects 
are in a connection with that body, that the knowledge of 
these objects only, and none other, is produced to that 
understanding ; and therefore, as this limitation is abso- 
lute, we hold that objects are just like magnets, and 
affect the understanding just as these do iron, — coming 
in contact with it through the channels of the senses. 
Therefore, the “ modifications ” belong to the understanding, 
not to the soul ; and so says the Sruti, “ Desire, volition, 
doubt, faith, want of faith, firmness, want of firmness, — 
all this is only the mind.” Moreover, the sage rauchasikha 
declared the unchangeable nature of the intelligent soul, 
“ The power that enjoys is unchangeable ; ” and so Pat- 
afijali also (iv. 18), “ The modifications of the under- 
standing are always known, — this arises from the un- 
changeableness of the lluling Soul.” The following is 
the argument drawn out formally to establish the change- 

1 This boconh subbtiiuu'.*, “iniml ’ the ima^e of the obj_ct un a second 
or “ undei-btaiulin,' ■■ {biahl/ii, duttu), looking-glass (.jC. bOul> 
is like a lookmg-glabS, which reflects 
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ableness of the understanding. The understanding is 
susceptible of change because its various objects are now 
known and now not known, just like the organ of hear- 
ing and the other organs of sense. Now, this change is no- 
toriously threefold, he., a change of “property,” of “aspect,”^ 
and of “ condition.” When the subject, the understanding, 
perceives the colour “blue,” &c., there is a change of 
“ property” just as when the substance “gold” becomes a 
bracelet, a diadem, or an armlet ; there is a change of “ as- 
pect” when the property becomes present, past, or future ; 
and there is a change of “ condition ” when there is a mani- 
festation or non-manifestation- of the perception, as of blue, 
&c.; or, in the case of gold, the [relative] newness or oldness 
[at two different moments] would be its change of condi- 
tion. These three kinds of change must be traced out by 
the reader for himself in different other cases. And thus 
we conclude that there is nothing inconsistent in our 
thesis that, since “ right notion ” and the other modifica- 
tions are attributes of the understanding, their “suppres- 
sion ” will also have its site in the same organ. 

[Our opponent now urges a fresh and long objection 
to what we have said above.] “ But if we accept your 
definition that ‘ yorja is the suppression of the modifica- 
tions of the cliitla' tliis will apply also to ‘sound sleep,' 
since there too we may find the suppression [or suspen- 
sion] of the modifications found in k=.hij)tn, vikshipta, 
mndkaf &c. ; hut tliis would bo wrong, because it is im- 
possible for the ‘ afflictions ’ to be abolished so long as 
those states called kshipta, &c., remain at all, and because 
they only hinder the attainment of the summuin honum. 
Let us examine this more closely. Tor the understand- 
ing is called ksliiptcc, ‘ restless,’ when it is restless [with 

^ Vachaspati explains as of the htlshnna.-pnrinnma. Cf. the 

hnl((hlud<i. Coiuinentaries on lii. 13 

- T take ddi as rneanini? asphu- ^ Theso are ^^ent-raliy called the 
tatva. The change of state takes hvo states of the thinking piiin iple, 
place between the several moments chittahhinnayHs ox Cf. Com- 

ment. uy. i. 18 
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an excess of the quality rajas\ as being tossed about 
amidst various objects which engage it. It is called mudha, 
‘ blinded/ when it is possessed by the modification ‘ sleep ’ 
and is sunk in a sea of darkness [owing to an excess of the 
quality tarnas]. It is called vikshipta, ‘ unrestless/ when 
it is different from the first state ' [as filled with the 
quality sattvci]. We must here, however, note a distinction; 
for, in accordance with the line of the Bhagavad Gita, (vi. 
34), ‘ The mind, 0 Krishna, is fickle, turbulent, violent, 
and obstinate/ the mind, though naturally restless, may 
occasionally become fixed by the transient fixedness of its 
objects ; but restlessness is innate to it, or it is produced 
in it by sickness, &c., or other consequences of former 
actions ; as it is said [in the Yoga Sutras, i. 30], ‘ Sickness, 
languor, doubt, carelessness, laziness, addiction to objects, 
erroneous perception, failure to attain some stage, and 
instability, — these distractions of the mind are called 
‘ obstacles Here ‘ sickness ’ means fever, &c., caused 
by the want of equilibrium between the three humours ; 
‘ languor ’ is the mind’s want of activity ; ‘ doubt ’ is a 
sort of notion which embraces two opposite alternatives ; 
‘carelessness’ is a negligence of using the means for 
producing meditation ; ‘ laziness ’ is a want of exertion 
from heaviness of body, speech, or mind ; ‘ addiction to 
objects ’ is an attachment to objects of sense ; ‘ erroneous 
perception’ is a mistaken notion of one thing for another; 
‘ failure to attain some stage ’ is the failing for some 
reason or other to arrive at the state of abstract medita- 
tion ; ‘ instability ’ is the mind’s failure to continue there, 
even when the state of abstract meditation has been 
reached. Therefore we maintain that the suppression of 
the mind’s modifications cannot be laid down as the defi- 
nition of yoga.” 

We reply, that even although we allow that, so far as 
regards the three conditions of the mind called kshipta. 


^ These three conditions respectively characterise men, demons, and gods. 
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mudha, and viksMjJta, which [as being connected with 
tlie three qualities] are all to be avoided as faulty states, 
the suppression of the modifications in these conditions is 
itself something to be avoided [and so cannot be called 
yogu\ this does not apply to the other two conditions 
called cMgra and niruddha-, which are to be pursued and 
attained ; and therefore the suppression of the modifica- 
tions in these two praiseworthy conditions is rightly to 
be considered as yoga. Now by ckwjra. we mean that 
state when the mind, entirely filleil with the sattva 
quality, is devoted to the one object of meditation ; and 
by niruddha, we mean that state when all its develop- 
ments are stopped, and only their latent impressions [or 
potentialities] remain. 

Now this sninddAi, “meditation” [in the highest sense], 
is twofold: “that in which there is distinct recognition” 
{sam'prajndta), and “ that in which distinct recognition 
is lost” {asanqmijfidta) [Yoga S., i. 17, iS]^ The former 
is defined as that meditation where the thought is intent 
on its own object, and all the “ modification^,” such 
as “ right notion,” &c., so far as tiiey depend on external 
things, are suppressed, or, according to tlie etymology of the 
term, it is where the intellect ^ is thoroughly recognised 
{samyak prajndyate) as distinct from Nature. It has a four- 
fold division, as savitarka, savichdra, sdnandu, and ^dsmita. 
Now this “ meditation ” is a kind of “pondering” (Ihdvand), 
which is the taking into the mind again and again, to the 
exclusion of all other objects, that which is to be pon- 
dered. And that which is thus to be pondered is of two 
kinds, being either Iswara or the twenty-five principles. 
And tliese principles also are of two kinds — senseless and 
not senseless. Twenty-four, including nature, intellect, 
egoism, &c., are senseless; that Avhich is not senseless is Soul. 
Now among these objects which are to be pondered, when, 
having taken as the object the gross elements, as earth. 


’ Much of this is taken from borrowo 1 liallantyne's translation. 
Bhoja'ft Commentary, ami I have - Can chitta mkan “ s-oul ” here? 
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&c., pondering is pursued in the form of an investigation 
as to which is antecedent and which consequent,^ or in 
the form of a union of the word, its meaning, and the 
idea which is to be produced [cf. i. 42]; then the medita- 
tion is called “argumentative” (savitarka). When, having 
taken as its object something subtile, as the five subtile 
elements and the internal organ, pondering is pursued in 
relation to space, time, &e., then the meditation is called 
“deliberative” (savichirra). When the mind, commingled 
with some “passion” and “darkness,” is pondered, then the 
meditation is called “ beatific ” {sdnanda), because “ good- 
ness ” is then predominant, which consists in the mani- 
festation of joy.® When pondering is pursued, having as 
its object the pure element of “ goodnes.s,” unaffected by- 
even a little of “ passion ” or “ darkness,” then that medita- 
tion is called “ egoistical ” (susmiia), because here personal 
existence® only remains, since the intellectual faculty 
becomes now predominant, and tlie quality of '“goodness” 
has become quite subordinate [as a mere stepping-stone to 
higher things]. 

Eut the “ meditation, where distinct recognition is lost,” 
consists in the suppression of all “ modifications ” whatever. 

“ But ” [it may be asked] “ was not ‘ concentration ’ 
defined as the suppression of all the modifications ? How, 
then, can the ‘ meditation where there is distinct recogni- 
tion ’ be included in it at all, since we still find active in 
it that modification of the mind, witli the quality of goodness 
predominant, which views the soul and the quality of good- 
ness as distinct from each other?” This, however, is un- 
tenable, because we maintain that concentration is the sup- 
jjression of the “modifications” of the thinking power, as 
especially stopping the operation of the “ afflictions,” the 
“actions,” the “fructifications,” and the “stock of deseits.”* 

^ I.e., as, f.y,, \\hcthei' the senses ' In p. 164, line 2 infra, read 
produce the elements or the elements btittanintra for Khoja well 

the senses, kc. (li-^tingui^he-^ a^uut»i fvmn iihainhira. 

- In p. 164, line 4 infra, read For these .'^ee and cf. Yoga 

iukhaprakdkiinayadijo. S , ii. 3. 12, 13. 
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The “ afHictioiis ” (Jdesa) are well known as five, viz., 
ignorance, egoism, desire, aversion, and tenacity of mun- 
dane existence. “ But here a question is at once raised, In 
what sense is the word avidi/d, “ignorance,” used here ? Is 
it to be considered as an avyayihhdva compound, where the 
former portion is predominant, as in the word “ above- 
board”?’- or is it a tatparaslM [or karmadhdraijci] com- 
pound, where the latter portion is predominant, as in the 
word “ town-clerk ” ? or is it a hahuvrihi compound, where 
both portions are dependent on something external to the 
compound, as “blue-eyed”? It cannot be the first; for if 
the former portion of the compound were predominant, then 
we should have the negation the emphatic part in avidyd, 
(i.c., it would be an instance of what is called the express 
negation, or T>^('sajya-2^'>'atishcdha) ; ^ and consequently, as 
avidyd would be thus emphatically a negation, it would be 
unable to produce positive results, as the “ afflictions,” &c., 
and the very form of the word should not be feminine, but 
neuter. It cannot be the second ; for any knowledge, what- 
ever thing’s absence it may be characterised by (a -f vidyd), 
opposes the “ afflictions,” &c., and cannot therefore be their 
source. Nor can it be the third; for then, — in accordance 
with the words of the author of the Yritti,^ “there is a 
hahuvrihi compound which is formed with some word 
meaning ‘ existence ’ used after ‘ not,’ with the optional 
elision of this subsequent word” * — we must explain this 
supposed hahuvrihi compound avidyd as follows: “That 
huddhi is to be characterised as avidyd (sc, an adjective), 

1 I have \entured to alter the (a.) “ Not a rjnini wa^ heard, not a 
examples, to suit the English trans- funeral note.*’ 

lation, (6.) XJnwatcheil the garden bougie 

- Where the negation is proini- shall swav.”’ 

nent it is called prasHjf/a-prnti- The former c*)rre'«ponds to the lof^i- 
.'hedha ; but where it is not prorni- cian’s atfptHtnhhna, the latter 'tix 
nent, we have the panfiidtim ntjga- <ini/onf/dlh'n,t or hhcdn. 
tion. In the former th^ neptive Cf. the vnrtUko. in Siddhaiita 
is connected with the verb ; in the Kaum., i. 401. 

latter it is generally compounded ^ Thus stands for ariWyff- 
v/ith some other word. 0-. c.y.— manndhann. \^ ith ? idmradmi omitted 

in tile compound. 
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of wliich there is not a vidya existing.” But this explana- 
tion is untenable ; for such an avidyd could not become the 
source of the “ afflictions ; ” ^ and yet, on the other hand, 
it ought to be their source,^ even though it were associated 
with the suppression of all the “ modifications,” ® and were 
also accompanied by that discriminative knowledge of the 
soul and the quality of goodness [which is found in the 
susmita meditation], 

“ Now it is said [in the Yoga Sutras, ii. 4], Ignorance is 
the field [or place of origin, ie., source] of the others, whether 
they be dormant, extenuated, intercepted, or simple.” They 
are said to be “ dormant ” when they are not manifested 
for want of something to wake them up ; they are called 
“ extenuated ” when, through one’s meditating on something 
that is opposed to them, they are rendered inert ; they are 
called '• intercepted ” when they are overpowered by some 
other strong “ affliction ; ” they are called ■' simple ” when 
they produce their several efl'ects in the direct vicinity of 
what co-operates with thorn. This has been expressed by 
Vachaspati Misra, in his Gloss uii Vyiisa’s Commentary, 
in the following inemorial stanza : — 

“ The dormant ■attlictions’ are found in those souls which 
are absorbed in the tattcus [i.r., not embodied, but 
existing in an interval of mundane destruction] ; 
the ‘extenuated’^ are found in yoyins; but the 
■ intercepted ’ and the ‘ simple ’ in those who are in 
contact with worldly objects.” 

“No one proposes the fourth solution of the compound 
avidyd as a dcandva compound,-’ where both portions are 
equally predominant, because we cannot recognise here 
two equally independent su’oject.s. Therefore under any 

^ As it^ subject would confessedly ^ I read with the 

be hndciJii. ]>rinted edition of Vacha.'pati’s Gloss. 

- As it i' calddo aftc^r all If tanudufidhihLh'i Is correct, it must 

In p. 10;, line'- in, 17, read I'with mean tmuticoa do jdhdh. 
my MS. of y.u ha'-pati’s Gloss', ^ As in rdmedakahmanau^ Rama 
S'irvavritttinri''iJhnsahti-ann>njd a/u and Lak'hmana. 
tdihdtcaj'r'ib'in'jat. 
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one of these three admissible alternatives ^ the common 
notion of ignorance as being the cause of the ‘ afflictions ’ 
would be overthrown.” 

[We do not, however, concede this objector's view], 
because we may have recourse to the other kind of nega- 
tion called paryiidusa [where the affirmative part is em- 
phatic], and maintain that acidyd means a contradictory 
\ov ivrong'\ kind of knowledge, the reverse of ruhfd; and 
so it has been accepted by ancient writers. Thus it has 
been said — 

“ The particle implying ‘ negation ’ does not signify ‘ ab- 
sence ’ [or ‘ non-existence ’] when connected wit’n 
a noun or a root; thus the words ahruhmanci and 
adharma respectively signify, ‘ what is other than 
a Brahman’ and ‘what is contrary to justice.’” 

And again — 

” We are to learn all the uses of words from the custom 
of the ancient writers ; therefore a word must not 
be wrested from the use in which it has been 
already employed.” 

Vachaspati also says,^ “ The connection of words and 
their meanings depends on general consent for its cer- 
tainty; and since we occasionally see that a tatjjurusha 
negation, where the latter portion is properly predominant, 
may overpower the direct meaning of this latter portion 
by its contradiction of it, we conclude that even here too 
[in avulydl the real meaning is something contrary to 
vidyA ” \i.e., the negative “ non-knowledge ” becomes ulti- 
mately the positive “ ignorance ” ®]. It is with a view to 
this that it is said in the Yoga Aphorisms [ii. 5], “ Ignor- 
ance is the notion that the noir-eternal, the impure, pain, 
and the non-soul are (severally) eternal, pure, pleasure, 
and soul.” Viparyaya, “ misconception,” is defined as 

^ I read -pakshatraye for joaksha- nor, on the other hand, a “non- 
dniye. friend,’’ but stmu. thing positive, an 

- In his Comm, on Sut., ii. 5. “eiieiny.” So ajosh^ada is said to 

^ Thus iiLimicusis, nota “friend,” mean “a forest.” 
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“ the imagining of a thing in what is not that thing,” i [i.e., 
in its opposite] ; as, for instance, the imagining the “ eter- 
nal ” in a “ non-eternal ” thing, Le., a jar, or the imagin- 
ing the “ pure ” in the “ impure ” hody,- when it has been 
declared by a proverbial couplet ^ — 

“The wise recognise the body as impure, from its 
original place [the womb], — from its primal seed, — 
from its composition [of humours, &c.], — from per- 
spiration, — from death [as even a Brahman’s body 
defiles], — and from the fact that it has to be made 
pure by rites.” 

So,— in accordance with the principle enounced in the 
aphorism (ii. 15), “To the discriminating everything is 
simply pain, through the pain which arises in the ultimate 
issue of everything,* or through the anxiety to secure 
it [while it is enjoyed], or through the latent impres- 
sions which it leaves behind, and also from the mutual 
opposition of the influences of the three qualities ” [in the 
form of pleasure, paiu, aud stupid indifference], — ignor- 
ance transfers the idea of “pleasure” to what is really 
“pain,” as, r.y., garlands, sandal-wood, women, &c. ; and 
similarly it conceives the “ non-soul,” r.y., the body, &c., 
as the “ soul,” As it has been said — 

“ But ignorance is when living beings transfer the 
notion of ‘ soul ’ to the ‘ uou-soul,’ as the body, &c. ; 

“ This causes bondage ; but in the abolition thereof is 
liberation.” 

Thus this ignorance consists of four kinds.^ 

“ But [it may be objected] in tliese four special kinds 
of ignorance should there not he given some general defi- 
nition applying to them all, as otherwise their special 

* Cf. Yug.i Sut , i S. his explanation of it ; he calls it 

~ In p. 106, line 4 infra, read vaii/dt-ali t/idka. 
kdijiiduu tor lar^udua. Since the continued Liijo^mc-nt 

^ This couplet is quoted by Yya^a of an object only increases the desire 
in his Comm, on Yoga Sutra's, ii 5, for more, and its loss gives cerresjuiii- 
and I have followed Vaclui^pati in dent regret (cf Bhag G. wiii. 

•’ Literally, “it ha'j four feet.” 
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characteristics cannot be established ? For thus it has 
Ijeen said by Bhatta Knmarila — 

‘ Without some general definition, a more special defi- 
nition cannot be given by itself ; therefore it must 
not be even mentioned here.’ ” 

This, however, must not be urged hero, as it is sufficiently 
met by the general definition of misconception, already ad- 
duced above, as “ the imagining of a thing in its opposite.” 

“ Egoism ” (asmitd) is the notion that the two separate 
things, the soul and the quality of purity,^ are one and the 
same, as is said (ii. 6), “ Egoism i.s the identifying of the 
seer with the power of sight.” “ Desire ” (niga) is a long- 
ing, in the shape of a thirst, for the means of enjoyment, 
preceded by the remembrance of enjoyment, on the part of 
one who has known joy. “ Aversion” [dreslia) is the feel- 
ing of blame felt towai'ds tlie means of pain, similarly pre- 
ceded by the remembrance of pain, on the part of one who 
has known it. This is expressed in the two apliorisms, 
” Desire is what dwells on pleasure; ” “ Aversion is what 
dwells on pain ” (ii. 7, 8). 

Here a grammatical question may be raised, “ Are we 
to consider this word anv.sayin (‘ dwelling ’) as formed 
by the l^rit affix nini in the sense of ‘ what is habitual,’ 
or the tacldhita affix ini in tlie sense of rnatup ? It cannot 
be the former, since the affix nini cannot be used after 
a root compounded with a preposition as annsi ; for, as 
the word swpi has already occurred in the Sutra, iii. 2, 4, 
and has been exerting its influence in the following siitras, 
this word must liave been introduced a second time in the 
Sutra, iii. 2, 78, s;/py ajutau nbiis tdchcliMlye^ on purpose 
to exclude prepositioms, as these have no case termina- 
tions ; and even if we did strain a point to allow them, still 
it would follow by the Siitra, vii. 2, 115, acho nniti,^ that 

^ Thus “sight,” or the power of a root in the sense of what habitual, 
Seeing, is a modification of the qua- when the uiiapad", or subordinate 
lity of sattia unobstructed hy rnjas word, is not a W'ord meaning ‘genu^s ’ 
and and ends in a ca-^* '* 

' “ Let the affix nene be ii-ieil after ® “ Let ' ; tli.; substitute 
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the radical vowel nmst be subject to -criddhi, and so the 
word must be anusdym, in accordance with the analogy 
of such words as atisuyin, &c. Xor is the latter view 
tenable {i.c., that it is the taddhita affix ini i), since ini is 
forbidden by the technical verse — 

‘ These two affixes - are not used after a monosyllable 
nor a Icrit formation, nor a word meaning ‘ genus,’ 
nor with a word in the locative case ; ’ 
and the word anusaya is clearly a h'it formation as it ends 
with the affix ach ^ [which brings it under this prohibition, 
and so renders it insusceptible of the affix ini]. Conse- 
quently, the word anusayin in the Yoga aphorism is one 
the formation of which it is very hard to justify.”* This 
cavil, however, is not to be admitted ; since the rule is 
only to be understood as applying generally, not abso- 
lutely, as it does not refer to something of essential im- 
portance. Hence the author of the Yritti has said — 

“ The word iti, as implying the idea of popular accep- 
tation, is everywhere connected with the examples 
of this rule ® \i.e., it is not an absolute law].” 
Therefore, sometimes the prohibited cases are found, as 
kdryin, Tcdryilca [where the affixes are added after a hrit 
formation], taijduJin, tandidika [where they are added 
after a word meaning “genus”]. Hence the prohibition is 
only general, not absolute, after krit formations and words 
meaning “genus,” and therefore the use of the affix ini is 
justified, although the word cmv.mya is foimed by a krit 
affix. This doubt therefore is settled. 

of a base ending in a vowel, when idn ; {4.) dimihmti iiild {i.c., daiulu 
that which h.as an indicatory ;t or asyuiti ianti). 
follows nini has .an indicatory n. ■* By iii. 3, 56. 

' Sc. anniiuju + ini = tiiiidai/in. - It is curious to see the gre.at 

- /jii and ///•'», which respectively grannnaiian's favourite .study ob- 
leave in ami iku : thus il'indn gives tinding itself here on auch a slender 
dandin and d indth’. The line is prttevt. 

Iiuofed by Eoehtliiigk. vol. ii. p. 217. See the Kdiikd on Pan. v. 2, 

on Pan. v. 2, I15, and is expl.auied 1 15. For lirakJnirtJia inieaniiig 
in the i\<i>ihi, vd I'-:. The dilfereiit "general curieuey ’1. compare Ciuii- 
prohil'itions are illustrated by the mentorv on P.in ii. 2, 27 The edi- 
exaniples: — {i.) ittavdn.llmriin : (2) tion in the It-naies Pandit reads 
kdrakauui; (3.) cndijhmian, sirnha- ciskaijanujamartha. 
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The fifth “ affliction,” called “ tenacity of mundane 
existence ” (abhinivesa), is what prevails in the case of 
all living beings, from the worm up to the philosopher, 
springing up daily, without any immediate cause, in the 
form of a dread, “ May I not he separated from the body, 
things sensible, &c.,” through the force of the impression 
left by the experience of the pain of the deaths which 
were suffered in previous lives, this is proved by uni- 
versal experience, since every individual has the wish, 
“ May I not cease to be,” “ May I be.” This is declared 
in the aphorism, “ Tenacity of mundane existence, flowing 
on through its own nature, is notorious even in the case of 
the philosopher ” [ii. 9]. These five, “ ignorance,” &c., are 
well known as the afflictions ” (Jclesa), since they afflict 
the soul, as bringing upon it various mundane troubles. 

[We next describe t'he kcu’tnusuya of ii. 12, the “stock 
of works ” or “ merits ” in the mind.] “ Works ” (karnian) 
consist of enjoined or forbidden actions, as the jyotish- 
toma sacrifice, brahmanicide, &c. “ Stock ” {c'lsaya) is the 

balance of the fruits of previous works, which lie stored 
up in the mind in the form of “ mental deposits ” of merit 
or demerit, until they ripen in the individual soul’s own 
experience as “rank,” “years,” and “enjoyment” [ii. 13]. 

Now “ concentration ” [yo^a] consists [by i. 2] in “ the 
suppression of the modifications of the thinking principle,” 
which stops the operation of the “afflictions,” &c. ; and 
this “ suppression ” is not considered to be merely the non- 
existence of the modifications [ie., a mere negation], 
because, if it were a mere negation, it could not produce 
positive impressions on the mind ; but it is rather the site 
of this non-existence,^ — a particular state of the thinking 
principle, called by the four names [which will be fully 
described hereafter], madhumati, madhupraUkd, visokA, 
and samskdraseshata. The word nirodha thus corresponds 
to its etymological explanation as “ that in which the modi- 
fications of the thinking principle, right notion, niiscon- 

^ t.c., Thus nirodha is not rritter ahhdvah, but abhdvasydhyah. 
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ception, &c., are suppressed {nirudliycuitc). This suppres- 
sion of the modifications is produced by “ exercise ” and 
“ dispassion ” [i. 1 2]. “ Exercise is the repeated effort that 

the internal organ shall remain in its proper state ” [i. 13]. 
This “ remaining in its proper state ” is a particular kind 
of development, whereby the thinking principle remains in 
its natural state, unaffected by those modifications which 
at different times assume the form of revealing, ener- 
gising, and controlling^ “ Exercise ” is an effort directed 
to this, an endeavour again and again to reduce the in- 
ternal organ to such a condition. The locative case, sthitaii, 
in the aphorism is intended to express the object or aim, as 
in the well-known phrase, “ He kills the elephant for 
its skin.” - “ Dispassion is the consciousness of having 

overcome desire in him who thirsts after neither the 
objects that are seen nor those that are heard of in reve- 
lation ” [i. 1 5]. “ Dispassion ” is thus the reflection. 

“ These objects are subject to me, not I to them,” in one 
who feels no interest in the things of this world or the 
next, from perceiving the imperfections attached to them. 

Now, in order to reduce the “afflictions” which hinder 
meditation and to attain meditation, the yoyin must first 
direct his attention to practical concentration, and “exer- 
cise ” and “ dispassion ” are of especial use in its attain- 
ment. This has been said by Krishna in the Bhagavad 
Gita [vi. 3] — 

“ Action is the means to the sage who wishes to rise to 
yoga ; 

“ But to him who has risen to it, tranquillity is said to 
be the means.” 

Patanjali has thus defined the practical yoga : “ Practical 
concentration is mortification, recitation of texts, and 
resignation to the Lord” [ii. i], Yajhavalkya has de- 
scribed “ mortification ” — 


1 I read in p, i6S, last line, prakdsapravrittiniyamariipa, from Bhoja's 
comment on i. 12. 

- See Ka^ika, ii. 3, 36. 

E 
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“ By the way prescribed in sacred rule, by the difficult 
chandrayana fast, &c., 

Thus to dry up the body they call the highest of all 
mortifications.” ^ 

“ Kecitation of texts ” is the repetition of the syllable 
Om, the gdyat/-{,&c. Now these mantras are of two kinds, 
Vaidik and Tantrik. The Vaidik are also of two kinds, 
those chanted and those not chanted. Those chanted are 
the sdrrums; those not chanted are either in metre, i.e., 
the richas, or in prose, i.e., the yajunishi, as has been said 
by Jaimini,^ “ Of these, that is a rich in which by the force 
of the sense there is a definite division into pddas [or 
portions of a verse] ; the name sdman is applied to chanted 
portions ; the word yajus is applied to the rest.” Those 
mantras are called Tantrik which are set forth in sacred 
books that are directed to topics of voluntary devotion ; * 
and these are again threefold, as female, male, and neuter ; 
as it has been said — 

“ The mantras are of three kinds, as female, male, and ' 
neuter ; 

“ The female are those which end in the wife of fire 
{i.e., the exclamation svdhd) ; the neuter those 
which end in namas ; 

“ The rest are male, and considered the best. They are 
all-powerful in mesmerising another’s will, &c.” 

They are called “ all-powerful ” {sicldha) because they 
counteract all defects in their performance, and produce 
their effect even when the ordinary consecrating cere- 
monies, as bathing, &c., have been omitted. 

Now the peculiar “ consecrating ceremonies ” {samskdra) 
are ten, and they have been thus described in the Sdrcccld- 
tilaka — 

“ There are said to be ten preliminary ceremonies which 
give to mantras efficacy : 

' This pas.sage probably occurs in = ilim.lms.l .Sutras, ii. i, 3;- -’7. 

the Yujhavallcyagitd of Yogi-v.ijua- 3 The tantr.as are not properly 

valkya. See Colebrooke’s Essays concerned with what is niUu cr 
(ed. 2), vol. i. p. 145, note. 'naindttika ; they are kdniya. 
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“ These mantras are thus made complete ; they are 
thoroughly consecrated. 

“ The ‘ begetting,’ the ‘ vivifying,’ the ‘ smiting,’ the 
‘ awakening,’ 

“ The ‘ sprinkling,’ the ‘ purifying,’ the ‘ fattening,’ 

■“ The ‘ satisfying,’ the ‘ illumining,’ the ‘ concealing,’ — 
these are the ten consecrations of mantras. 

“ The ‘ begetting ’ (janana) is the extracting of the 
mantra from its vowels and consonants. 

“ The wise man should mutter the several letters of the 
mantra, each united to Om, 

“ According to the number of the letters. This they 
call the ‘ vivifying ’ {jicana). 

“ Having written the letters of the mantra, let him 
smite each with sandal-water, 

“Uttering at each tlie mystic ‘seed ’of air,' This is 
called the ‘ smiting ’ (tddana). 

“ Having written the letters of the mantra., let him strike 
them with oleander flowers, 

“ Each enumerated with a letter. This is called the 
‘awakening’ (bodhaiia). 

“ Let the adept, according to the ritual prescribed in his 
own special tantra, 

“ Sprinkle the letters, according to their number, with 
leaves of the Ficus religiosa. This is the ‘ sprink- 
ling’ {alJLisheJca). 

“ Having meditated on the mantra in his mind, let him 
consume by ih.e jijotir-rnantra 

“The threefold impurity of the mantra. This is the 
‘ purification ’ (rimali-larana). 

“ The utterance of the jijntir-maiitra, together with Om, 
and the mantras of Yyoman and Agni, 

“ And the sprinkling of every letter with water from a 
bunch of kusa grass, 

“ With the mystical seed of water ” duly muttered, — this 
is held to be the ‘fattening’ (/’pydijana). 

^ The vija of air is the syllable jam. 

- The Vija of water the '•yllable l)arn. 
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“ The satiating libation over the mantra with mantra- 
hallowed water is the ‘ satisfying ’ (tarpana). 

‘ The joining of the mantra with Oiu and the ‘seeds’ 
of Miiya ^ and Eama ’’ is called its ‘ illumining ’ 
{cl ijpana). 

“ The non-publication of the mantra which is being 
muttered — this is its ‘ concealing ’ {gopana). 

“These ten consecrating ceremonies are kept close in 
all tantras ; 

“And the adept who practises them according to the 
tradition obtains his desire ; 

, “ And rucldha, hUita, vichhinna, supta, sapta, and the rest, 

“ All these faults in the mantra rites are abolished by 
these excellent consecrations.” 

But enough of this venturing to make public the iantra 
mysteries connected with mantras, which has suddenly led 
us astray like an unexpected Bacchanalian dairce.i 

The third form of practical yoga, “resignation to the 
Lord” {{si:ara-pranulhdna),is the consigning all one’sworks, 
whether mentioned or not, without regard to fruit, to the 
Supreme Lord, the Supremely Venerable. As it has been 
said — 

“ Whatever I do, good or bad, voluntary or involuntary, 

“ That is all made over to thee ; I act as impelled by thee.” 

This self-resignation is also sometimes defined as “ the 
surrender of the fruits of one’s actions,” and is thus a 
peculiar kind of faith, since most men act only witli a 
selfish regard to the fruit. Thus it is sung in the Bhagavad 
Gita [ii. 47] — 

“ Let thy sole concern be wdth action and never with 
the fruits ; 

“ Be not attracted by the fruit of the action, nor he thou 
attached to inaction.” 

The harmfulness of aiming at the fruit of an action 
has been declared by the venerable Nilakantha-bharati — 


^ Hrlm. “ S'i'hp. 

^ Tdndava is the frantic dance of the god Siva and his votaries. 
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“ Even a penance accomplished by great effort, but 
vitiated by desire, 

“ Produces only disgust in the Great Lord, like milk 
which has been licked by a dog.” 

Now this prescribed practice of mortification, recitation, 
and resignation is itself called yoga, because it is a 
means for producing yoga, this being an instance of the 
function of words called “ superimponent pure Indication,” 
as in the well-known example, “ Butter is longevity.” “ In- 
dication ” is the establishing of another meaning of a word 
from the incompatibility of its principal meaning with the 
rest of the sentence, and from the connection of this new 
meaning with the former; it is twofold, as founded on 
notoriety or on a motive. This has been declared in the 
Kdvya-gjralcdsa [ii. 9] — 

“ When, in consequence of the incompatibility of the 
principal meaning of a word, and yet in connection 
with it, another meaning is indicated through noto- 
riety or a motive, this is ‘ Indication,’ the super- 
added function of the word.” 

Now the word “this” \i.e., tat in the neuter, which the 
neuter yat in the extract would have naturally led us to 
expect instead of the feminine su] would have signified 
some neuter word, like “ implying,” which is involved as a 
subordinate part of the verb “is indicated.” But sd is 
used in the feminine [by attraction to agree with lahs}iana\, 
“ this is indication,” i.e., the neuter “ this ” is put in the 
feminine through its dependence on the predicate. This 
has been explained by Kaiyata, “ Of those pronouns which 
imply the identity of the subject and the predicate, the 
former takes the gender of the former, the latter of the 
latter.” ^ Now “ expert {kusala) in business ” is an example 
of Indication from notoriety ; for the word kvJala, which is 


^ Literally “they take severally in providum, acutum, plenum rationis 
order the uendor one of the two.’’ etconsilii, quern vocamus hominem/’ 
Cf. “Thebie ipsce quod B(eoti<e caput Oc., icyy, i. 7. 
est;” Zuy, Nlii. 4-;; “Animal hoc 
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significant in its parts by being analysed etymologically as 
kusam + ldti, “ one who gathers kusa grass for the sacrifice,” 
is here employed to mean “expert ” through the relation of 
a similarity in character, as both are persons of discern- 
ment; and this does not need a motive any more than 
Denotation does, since each is the using a word in its recog- 
nised conventional sense in accordance with the immemorial 
tradition of the elders. Hence it has been said — 

“ Some instances of ‘ indication ’ are known by notoriety 
from their immediate significance, just as is the 
case in ‘ denotation ’ [the primary power of a 
word].” 

Therefore indication based on notoriety has no regard 
to any motive. Although a word, when it is employed, 
first establishes its principal meaning, and then by that 
meaning a second meaning is subsequently indicated, and 
so indication belongs properly to the principal meaning and 
not to the word ; still, since it is superadded to the word 
which originally established the primary meaning, it is 
called [improperly by metonymy] a function of the word. 
It was with a view to this that the author of the Kavya- 
prakasa used the e.xpression, “ This is ‘ Indication,’ the 
superadded function of the word.” But the indication based 
on a motive is of six kinds: i. inclusive indication,^ as 
“ the lances enter ” [where we really mean “ men 2vifh the 
lances ”] ; 2. indicative indication, as “ the benches shout 
[where the spectators are meant idtlwut the benches] ; 3. 
qualified - superimponent indication, as “ the man of the 
Panjab is an ox” [here the object is not swallowed up in 
the simile] ; 4. qualified iutrosusceptive indication, as 
“ that ox ” [here the man is swallowed up in the simile] ; 
5. pure superimponent indication, as “ gM is life ;” 6. pure 


* I have borrowed the=ie term's from his stupidity ; pine indication 
from Ballantyne’s translation of the from any other relation, as cause and 
Sahitya-darpaiia. etfeet, &c., thus butter is the cause of 

- Qualified indication arises from longevity, 
likeness, as the man is like an ox 
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introsusceptive indication, as “verily this is life.” This 
has been all explained in the Kavya-prakaia [ii. 10-12]. 
But enough of this churning of the depths of rhetorical 
discussions. 

This yoga has been declared to have eight things ancillary 
to it (anga) ; these are the forbearances, religious observ- 
ances, postures, suppression of the breath, restraint, atten- 
tion, contemplation, and meditation [ii. 29]. Patahjali 
says, “ Forbearance consists in not wishing to kill, veracity, 
not stealing, continence, not coveting ” [ii. 30]. “ Eeligious 
observances are purifications, contentment, mortification, 
recitation of texts, and resignation to the Lord” [ii. 
32] ; and these are described in the Vishnu Purana [vi. y, 
36-38]— 

“The sane who brings his mind into a fit state for 
attaining Brahman, practises, void of all desire, 

“ Continence, abstinence from injury, truth, non-steal- 
ing, and non-coveting ; 

“ Self-controlled, he should practise recitation of texts, 
purification, contentment, and austerity, 

“And then he should make his mind intent on the 
Supreme Brahman. 

“ These are respectively called the five ‘ forbearances ’ 
and the five ‘ religious observances ; ’ 

“They bestow excellent rewards when done through 
desire of reward, and eternal liberation to those 
void of desire.” 

“A ‘posture’ is what is steady and pleasant” [ii. 46] ; 
it is of ten kinds, as the padma, hhadra, vim, svastika, 
dandaka, sopdsraya, paryaiika, kraunchanishadana, ushfra- 
nishadana, samasamsthdna. Yajnavalkya has described 
each of them in the passage which commences — 

“ Let him hold fast his two great toes with his two 
hands, but in reverse order, 

“ Having placed the soles of his feet, 0 chief of Brah- 
mans, on his thighs ; 

“ This will be the padma posture, held in honour by all.” 
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The descriptions of the others must be sought in that 
work. — 'When this steadiness of posture has been attained, 
regulation of the breath ” is practised, and this consists 
in “ a cutting short of the motion of inspiration and ex- 
piration ” [ii. 49]. Inspiration is the drawing in of the 
external air; expiration is the expelling of the air within 
the body ; and “ regulation of the breath ” is the cessa- 
tion of activity in both movements. “ But [it may be 
objected] this cannot be accepjted as a general definition 
of ‘ regulation of breath,’ since it fails to appl}" to the 
special kinds, as rechnTa, imraka, and laivihhaka” We 
reply that there is here no fault in the definition, since the 
“ cutting short of the motion of inspiration and expira- 
tion ” is found in all these special kinds. Thus ncliaka, 
which is the expulsion of the air within the body, is 
only that regulation of the breath, which has been men- 
tioned before as “ expiration ; ” and p{tyraha, which is 
the [regulated] retention of the external air within the 
body, is the “inspiration;” and kumlhaha is the internal 
suspension of breathing, when the vital air, called 
remains motionless like water in a jar (kmnllia). Thus 
the “ cutting short of the motion of inspiration and ex- 
piration ” applies to all, and consequently the objector’s 
doubt is needless. 

Now this air, beginning from sunrise, remains two 
yhatikds and a half ^ in each artery ^ {nddi), like the re- 
volving buckets on a waterwheel.® Thus in the course 
of a day and night there are produced 21,600 inspirations 


1 Le., an hour, a (jhatikd being 
twenty 'four minutes. 

' The nndis or tubular vessels are 
generally reckoned to be loi, with 
ten principal ones ; others make 
sixteen principal )nulU. The}' seem 
taken afterwards in pairs. 

Madhava uses the same illus- 
tration in his commentary on the 
passage in the Aitareya llr.ihinana 
(hi. 291, where the relati(»n of the 
vital airs, the seasons, and the man- 


tras repeated with the offerings to 
the seasons, is di^-ciissed “ The 
season.s never stand still ; following 
each other in onkr c,ne bv one, as 
spring, summer, the rains, autumn, 
the cold and the fogcfv seasons, each 
con-i-tin^^ (ff two months, and so 
cou'^tituting the year of twelve 
month", they cnniinue revolving 
again and again like a waterwheel 
; hence the seasons 
never pause in their course.” 
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and expirations. Hence it has been said by those who 
know the secret of transmitting the mantras, concerning 
the transmission of the ajapdmantra ^ — 

“ Six hundred to Gane^a, six thousand to the self- 
existent Brahman, 

“ Six thousand to Vishnu, six thousand to Siva, 

“ One thousand to the Guru (Brihaspati), one thousand 
to the Supreme Soul, 

“ And one thousand to the soul : thus I make over the 
performed muttering.” 

So at the time of the passing of the air through the 
arteries, the elements, earth, &c., must be understood, 
according to their different colours, by those who wish to 
obtain the highest good. This has been thus explained 
by the wise — 

“ Let each artery convey the air two ghatis and a half 
from sunrise. 

“ There is a continual resemblance of the two arteries - 
to the buckets on a revolving waterwheel. 

“ Nine hundred inspirations and expirations of the air 
take place [in the hour], 

“ And all combined produce the total of twenty-one 
thousand six hundred in a day and night. 

“ The time that is spent in uttering thirt3'-six 
letters,^ 

“ That time elapses while the air passes along in the 
interval between two arteries. 

“ There are five elements in each of the two conduct- 
ing arteries,- — 

^ This refers to a peculiar tenet of * I cannot explain this. We 
Hiii'lu mysticism, that each invo- might read for 

luntary inspiration and expiration varnandm, as the time spent in 
constitutes a mantra, their sound uttering a gurmnrna i=^ a vipala^ 
expresses the word i^o'kam (i.e., .sixty of which make a po/n, and two 
hamisah), *' I am he.” This mantra and a half pihts make a ininute ; but 
is repeated 21,600 times in every thissc* nismc<*n''i'tcnt -with the other 
twenty-four hours : it is called the nuineiical detail". The whole pa."- 
GC., the mantra uttered •^^age may be compared with the 
without voluntary muttering. opening of the fifth act of the Mala^ 

“ I.e.f that wliich conveys the in- tmmdhava. 
haled and the exhaled bicath. 
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“ They bear it along day and night ; these are to be 
known by the self-restrained. 

“ Fire bears above, water below ; air moves across ; 

“ Earth in the half-liollow ; ether moves everywhere. 

“ They bear along in order, — air, fire, water, earth, ether; 

“ This is to be known in its due order in the two con- 
ducting arteries. 

“ The 2Mlas ^ of earth are fifty, of water forty, 

“ Of fire thirty, of air twenty, of ether ten. 

“ This is the amount of time taken for the bearing; but 
the reason that the two arteries are so disturbed 

“ Is that earth has five properties,' water four, 

" Fire has three, air two, and ether one. 

“ There are ten for each property ; hence earth has 
fifty palas, 

“ And each, from water downwards, loses successively. 
Now the five properties of earth 

“ Are odour, savour, colour, tangibility, and audibleness ; 
and these decrease one by one. 

“The two elements, earth and water, produce their 
fruit by the influence of ‘ quiet,’ 

“ But fire, air, and ether by the influence of ‘ brightness,’ 
‘restlessness,’ and ‘immensity.’® 

“ The characteristic signs of earth, water, fire, air, and 
ether are now declared ; — 

“ Of the first steadfastness of mind ; through the cold- 
ness of the second arises desire; 

“From the third anger and grief; from the fourth 
fickleness of mind; 

“ From the fifth the absence of any object, or mental 
impressions of latent merit. 

“ Let the devotee place his thumbs in his ears, and a 
middle finger in each nostril. 


^ Sixty pahis make a fjl'itihx - Cf. Colebrooke's vol. i. 

(50 + 40 + 30 + 20 -r 10 =: 150, p. 256. 

thepaZffs in two anti a half rjhaiilcds ^ Literally “the being ever more.” 
3r one hour). 
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“And the little finger and the one next to it in the 
corners of his mouth, and the two remaining fingers 
in the corners of his eyes, 

“ Then there will arise in due order the knowledge of 
the earth and the other elements within him, 

“ The first four by yellow, white, dark red, and dark 
blue spots, ^ — the ether has no symbol.” 

When the element air is thus comprehended and its 
restraint is accomplished, the evil influence of works 
which concealed discriminating knowledge is destroyed 
[ii. 5 2] ; hence it has been said — 

“There is no austerity superior to regulation of the 
breath.” 2 
And again — 

“ As the dross of metals, when they are melted, is con- 
sumed, 

“ So the serpents of the senses are consumed by regu- 
lation of the breath.”® 

Now in this way, having his mind purified by the “ for- 
bearances” and the other things subservient to concen- 
tration, the devotee is to attain “ self-ma.stery ” (sainyama) ^ 
and “ restraint ” (prati/ahuni). “ Eestraint ” is the accom- 
modation of the senses, as the eye, &c., to the nature of the 
mind,® which is intent on the soul’s unaltered nature, while 
they abandon all concernment with their OAvn several ob- 
jects, which might excite desire or anger or stupid indiffer- 
ence. This is expressed by the etymology of the word; the 
senses are drawn to it (« + hri), away from them {'jjratipa). 

“ But is it not the mind wliich is then intent upon the 
soul and not the senses, since these are only adapted for 
external objects, and therefore have no power for this 
supposed action ? How, therefore, could they be accommo- 

^ For coLmr^ cf. Cliluindogya ^ This is defined in the Yoga Sut., 
Vp., viii 6 ; Maifvi Up., vi. 30. iii. 4, as consi'ting of the united 
- This is an aiH>nynioii'? quotation opt ration toward-^ one object of con- 
in Vva-a's Comm teinplation, attention, and medita- 

Thi> ^t•enl< a \ari.ition of Sloka tion. 

7 of the Amritu - )Hiiht Up. See •' /.c., the internal Organ 
Weber. Indiidie ^tud., ix. 26. 
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dated to the nature of the mind ? ” What you say is quite 
true ; and therefore the author of the aphorisms, having 
an eye to their want of power for this, introduced the 
words “as it were,” to express “resemblance.” “Eestraint 
is, as it were, the accommodation of the senses to the 
nature of the mind in the absence of concernment with 
each one’s own object” [ii. 54]. Their absence of con- 
cernment with their several objects for the sake of being 
accommodated to the nature of the mind is this “ resem- 
blance” which we mean. Since, when the mind is re- 
strained, the eye, &c., are restrained, no fresh effort is to 
be expected from them, and they follow the mind as bees 
follow their king. This has been declared in the Yishnu- 
purana [vi. 7, 43, 44]— 

“ Let the devotee, restraining his organs of sense, which 
ever tend to pursue external objects, 

“ Himself intent on restraint, make them conformable 
to the mind ; 

“ By this is effected the entire subjugation of the un- 
steady senses : 

“ If tliey are not controlled, the yogin will not accom- 
plish his yoga!’ ^ 

“Attention” {dhdrond) is the fixing the mind, by with- 
drawing it from all other objects, on some place, whether 
connected with the internal self, as the circle of the 
navel, the lotus of the heart, the top of the sushuynnd 
artery, &c., or something external, as Prajapati, Yasava, 
Hiranyagarhha, &c. This is declared by the aphorism, 
“ ‘ Attention ’ is the fixing the mind on a place ” [ill. i] ; 
and so, too, say the followers of the Puranas — 

“ By regulation of breath having controlled the air, and 
by restraint the senses, 

“ Let him next make the perfect asylum the dwelling- 
place of his mind.” ^ 

1 This couplet is corrupt in the - Vishnu-pnr., vi. 7, 45, with one 
text. I follow the reading of the or two ^ Ai iutions. The “ perfect 
Bombay edition of the Ihirana (only asylum is Brahman, formless or 
reading in line 5 chalatmandni). possessin;^ form. 
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The continual flow of thought in this place, resting on 
the object to be contemplated, and avoiding all incon- 
gruous thoughts, is “ contemplation ” (dliydnct) ; thus it 
is said, " A course of uniform thought there, is ‘ contem- 
plation ’ ” [hi. 2]. Others also have said — 

“A continued succession of thoughts, intent on objects 
of that kind and desiring no other, 

“ This is ‘ contemplation,’ — it is thus effected by the 
first six of the ancillary things.” 

AVe incidentally, in elucidating something else, dis- 
cussed the remaining eighth ancillary thing, “ meditation ” 
(samddhi, see p. 243). By this practice of the ancillary 
means of yoya, pursued for a long time with uninteriupted 
earnestness, the “ afflictions ” which hinder meditation are 
abolished, and through “exercise ” and “ dispassion ” the 
devotee attains to the perfections designated by the names 
Madhumati and tlie rest. 

“ But why do you needlessly frighten us with unknown 
and monstrous words from the dialects of Karnata, 
Gauda,^ and Lata ?”- AVe do not want to frighten you, 
but rather to gratify you by explaining the meaning of 
these strange words; therefore let the reader who is so 
needlessly alarmed listen to us with attention. 

i. The Madhumati perfection, — this is the perfection of 
meditation, called “ the knowledge which holds to the 
truth,” consisting in the illumination of unsullied purity 
by means of the contemplation of “ goodness,” composed of 
the manifestation of joy, with every trace of “ passion” or 
“ darkness ” abolished by “ exercise,” “ dispassion,” &c. 
Thus it is said in the aphorisms, In that case there is 
the knowledge which holds to the truth” [i. 48]. It holds 
“ to the truth,” i.e., to the real ; it is never overshadowed 
by error. “ In that case,” i.c., when firmly established, there 
arises this knowledge to the second yogin. Lor the yoyins 

1 The old name for the central and part of Guzerat ; it is the 
part of Bengal. of Ptolemy, 

- A country comprising Khandesh 
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or devotees to the practice of yoga are well known to be 
of four kinds, viz., — 

I. The fr&tliamdkcd-pika, in whom the light has just 
entered,^ but, as it has been said, “ he has not won the light 
which consists in the power of knowing another’s thoughts, 
&c.;” 2. The 'niadhu'bh'iamika, who possesses the knowledge 
which holds to the truth; 3. The prajnAjyotis, who has 
subdued the elements and the senses ; 4. The atikrdnta- 
hhdxaniya, who has attained the highest dispassion. 

ii. The Madhupratika perfections are swiftness like 

thought, &c. These are declared to be “ swiftness like 
thought, the being without organs, and the conquest of 
nature ’’ [iii. 49]. “ Swiftness like thought ” is the attain- 

ment by the body of exceeding swiftness of motion, like 
thought ; “the being without bodily organs ” ^ is the attain- 
ment by the senses, irrespective of the body, of powers 
directed to objects in any desired place or time ; “ the con- 
quest of nature ” is the power of controlling all the mani- 
festations of nature. These perfections appear to the full 
in the third kind of yogin, from the subjugation by him of 
the five senses and their essential conditions.® These per- 
fections are severally sweet, each one by itself, as even a 
particle of honey is sweet, and therefore the second state 
is called Madlmpratikd [i.c., that whose parts are sweet], 

iii. The Visvlcd perfection consists in the supremacy 
over all existences, &c. This is said in the aphorisms, 
“ To him who possesses, to the exclusion of all other ideas, 
the discriminative knowledge of the quality of goodness 
and the soul, arises omniscience and the supremacy over 
all existences” [iii. 50]. The “supremacy over all ex- 
istences ” is the overcoming like a master all entities, as 
these are but the developments of the quality of “good- 
ness ” in the mind [the other qualities of “ passion ” and 

1 In p. 17S, 1 . 3 , injra, readijra- aspati explains it as "lidehdndm in- 
vritta for pravritti. Cf. Yoga S., drt^dridnt lamnuhlunah.'' 
iii. 52 in Bhoja’s Comm. (50 in _ ’* Vyasa has X.an!«n/.o; 7 c'Aa/l-aj-i(^a- 
Vyisa's Comm.) _ juyu ; V;iclia^pati explains rupa by 

- Kead ctkaramihhdiah ; Vach- grifhanddi (cf. iii. 47 . 
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“darkness” being already abolished], and exist only in 
the form of energy and the objects to be energised upond 
The discriminative knowledge of them, as existing in the 
modes “ subsided,” “ emerged,” or “ not to be named,” ^ is 
“ omniscience.” This is said in the aphorisms [i. 36], “ Or 
a luminous immediate cognition, free from sorrow ® [may 
produce steadiness of mind].” 

iv. The Samskdrascshatd state is also called asamprajfidta, 
i.e., “ that meditation in which distinct recognition of an 
object is lost;” it is that meditation “ without a seed ” \i.e., 
without any object] which is able to stop the “ afflictions” 
that produce fruits to be afterwards experienced in the 
shape of rank, length of life, and enjoyment; and this 
meditation belongs to him who, in the cessation of all 
modifications of the internal organ, has reached the highest 
“ dispassion.” “ The other kind of meditation [i.c., that 
in which distinct recognition of an object is lost] is pre- 
ceded by that exercise of thought which produces the en- 
tire cessation of modifications ; it has nothing left but the 
latent impressions” [of thought after the departure of all ob- 
jects] [i.f., samsMrasesha, i. 18]. Thus this foremost of men, 
being utterly passionless towards everything, finds that the 
seeds of the “afflictions,” like burned rice-grains, are bereft 
of the power to germinate, and they are abolished together 
with the internal organ. ^Yhen these are destroyed, there 
ensues, through the full maturity of his unclouded “ discri- 
minative knowledge,” an absorption of all causes and effects 
into the primal pti'ah’iti ; and the soul, which is the power 
of pure intelligence, abiding in its own real nature, and 
escaped from all connection with the phenomenal under- 
standing (hidclhi), or with existence, reaches “absolute 
isolation” (Jcaivahja). Final liberation is described by Patan- 
jali as two perfections ; “ Absolute isolation is the repressive 
absorption of the ‘qualities’ wliich have consummated 

’■ I read in p. 179. I. n, rnata- ^ 
siiyavyamsei/utmah'mdm, from Vya- ^ Tlii- is ..xplaincd ly V.ichaspati, 
sa's Comm. “ Tht latont iiupru'-icn' 

- / c., a-5 past, present, or future. by the of the intuU'.U 
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tlia ends of the soul, i.e., enjoyment and liberation, or the 
abiding of the power of intelligence in its own nature ” 
[iv. 33]. Kor should any one object, “Why, however, 
should not the individual be born again even though this 
should have been attained ? ” for that is settled by the 
well-known principle that “ with the cessation of the 
cause the effect ceases,” and therefore this objection is 
utterly irrelevant, as admitting neither inquiry nor de- 
cision ; for otherwise, if the effect could arise even in the 
absence of the cause, we should have blind men finding 
jewels, and such like absurdities; and the popular proverb 
for the impossible would become a possibility. And so, 
too, says the Sruti, “A blind man found a jewel; one 
without fingers seized it ; one without a neck put it on ; 
and a dumb man praised it.” ^ 

Thus we .see that, like the authoritative treatises on 
medicine, the Yoga-Mstra consists of four divisions; as 
those on medicine treat of disease, its cause, health, and 
medicine, so the Yoga-sdstra also treats of phenomenal 
existence, its cause, liberation, and its cause. This exist- 
ence of ours, full of pain, is what is to be escaped from ; 
the connection of nature and the soul is the cause of our 
having to experience this existence ; the absolute abolition 
of this connection is the escape ; and right insight is the 
cause thereof.2 The same fourfold division is to be similarly 
traced as the case may be in other Sastras also. Thus all 
has been made clear. 


called vyuttlidna (when it is chiefly 
characterified by ‘ activity/ or ‘ dark- 
ness.’ ill. 9) and mrodha (when it is 
chiefly characterised by the quality 
of ‘goodness’), are absorbed in the 
internal organ itjself ; this in ‘egoism ’ 
{a^mitd ) ; ‘ egoism ’ in the ‘ merely 
once resolvable ’ (t.e., buddJii)'y and 
luddki into the ‘irresolvable’ (f.e., 
prakriti).” Pnd-riti consists of the 
three ‘ qualities’ in equilibrium ; and 
the entire creation, consisting of 
causes and effects, is the develop- 


ment of these ‘qualities ’ when one 
or another becomes predominant. 

^ This curious passage occurs in 
the Taittiriya - Aranyaka i. li, 5. 
Madhava in his Comment, there 
explains it of the soul, and quotes 
theSvetasv. Up., iii. 19. Mddhava 
here takes aiindnt as “he pierced 
the jewel,” but I have followed his 
correct explanation in the Comm. 

- This is taken from Vachaspati’s 
Comm, on Yoga S. ii. 15. Cf. the 
" four truths ” of Buddhism. 
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The system of Sankara, which comes next in succession, 
and which is the crest-gem of all systems, has been ex- 
plained by us elsewhere ; it is therefore left untouched 
here.^ E. B. C. 


NOTE ON THE YOGA. 

There is an interesting descriptimi of the Yogins on the Slountain 
Eaivataka in Mdgha (iv. 55). 

“ There the votaries of meditation, well skilled in benevolence 
(maitri) and those other purifiers of the mind, — having successfully 
abolished the ‘ afflictions ’ and obtained the ‘ meditation possessed 
of a seed,’ and having reached that knowledge which recognises 
the essential difference between the quality Goodness and the Soul, 
— desire yet further to repress even this ultimate meditation.” 

It is curious to notice that maitrl, which plays such a prominent 
part in Buddhism, is counted in the Yoga as onl\- a preliminaiy 
condition from which the votary is to take, as it were, his first start 
towards his final goal. It is called a ‘parikarman ( =prasddhaka) in 
Vyasa’s Comm. i. 33 (cf. iii. 22), whence the term is borrowed by 
Magha. Bhoja expressly says that this purifying process i,-- an 
external one, and not an intimate portion of yoga itself ; just as in 
arithmetic the operations of addition, &c., are valuable, not in them- 
selves, but as aids in effecting the more important calculations which 
arise subsequently. The Yoga seems directly to allude to Buddhism 
ill this inarkeil depreciation of its cardinal virtue. 


NOTE ON P. 237, LAST LINE. 

For the word vydkopa in the original here (see also p. 242, 1. 3 
infra), cf. Kusunianjali, p. 6, 1. 7. 


* This probably refers to the Pah- 
chadasi. A Calcutta Pandit told 
me that it referred to the Prameya- 
vivarana-sahgraha (cf. Dr. Burnell’s 
preface to his edition of the Deva- 


t.idhyaya-bnlhmana. p. .x), but, if 
this is the same a.s the viiaraiia- 
prameya-saugraha, it i.-. by Bhaxa- 
titirthavidyaranya (see Dr. Burnell’s 
Cat. of Tanjore MSS. p SS). 


S 




APPENDIX. 


Oy THE UP.^lDHI (cf. supra, pp. 7, S, 174, 194). 

[As the upddhi or “ condition ” is a peculiarity of 
Hindu logic which is little known in Europe, I have 
added the following translation of the sections in the 
Bhasha-parichchheda and the Siddhanta-mnktavah', which 
treat of it.] 


cxxxvii. That which alivays accompanies the major term 
(sdclhya), hit does not aheuys accompany the middle 
(hetu), is called the condition (itpcUlhi) ; its examina- 
tion is now set forth. 

Our author now proceeds to define the vpddhi or 
Condition,^ which is used to stop our acquiescence in a 
universal proposition as laid down by another person ; — 
“ that which always accompanies,” &c. The meaning of 
this is that the so-called condition, while it invariably 


^ The upddhi is the “condition” 
which must be supplied to restrict 
a too general middle term. If the 
middle term, as thus restricted, is 
still found in the minor term, the 
argument is valid ; if not, it fails. 
Thus, in ‘‘ The mountain has smoke 
because it has fire ” (which remits on 
the faUe premiss that “ all fire is ac- 
companied by smoke ”), we must add 
“wet fuel” as the cimdition of “fire;” 
and if the mountain has wet fuel 
as well as fire, of courae it will have 


smoke. Similarly, the alleged ar- 
gument that “ B is dark because he 
is MitrA’s Sun ” fails, if we can estab- 
lish that the dark colour of her for- 
mer offspring A depended not on 
his being her son, but on her hap- 
pening to have fed on vegetables 
instead of ghee. If we can prove 
that she still keep> to her old diet, 
of course our amended middle term 
will still prove B to be dark, but 
not i-therwise. 
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accompanies that whicli is accepted as the major term, 
does not thus invariably accompany that which our oppo- 
nent puts forward as his middle term. [Thus in the false 
argument, “ The mountain has smoke because it has fire,” 
we may advance “ wet fuel,” or rather “ the being produced 
from wet fuel,” as an lopddhi, since “ wet fuel ” is neces- 
sarily found wherever smoke is, but not always where fire 
is, as e.g., in a red-hot iron ball.] 

“ But,” the opponent may suggest, “ if this were true, 
would it not follow that (a) in the case of the too wide 
middle term in the argument, ‘ This [second] son of Mitra’s, 
whom I have not seen, must be dark because he is Mitra’s 
son,’ we could not allege ‘ the being produced from feeding 
on vegetables ’ ^ as a ‘ condition,’ — inasmuch as it does not 
invariably accompany a dark colour, since a dark colour 
does also reside in things like [unbaked] jars, &c., which 
have nothing to do with feeding on vegetables ? (&) 

Again, in the argument, ‘ The air must be perceptible to 
sense® because it is the site of touch,’ we could not allege 
the ‘ possessing proportionate form ’ as a ‘ condition ; ’ be- 
cause perceptibility [to the internal sense] is found in the 
soul, &c., and yet soul, &c., have no form [and therefore the 
‘ possessing proportionate form ’ does not invariably accom- 
pany perceptibility], (c) Again, in the argument, ‘ Destruc- 
tion is itself perishable, because it is produced,’ we could 
not allege as a ‘ condition ’ the ‘ being included in some 
positive category of existence ’ ® [destruction being a 
form of non-existence, called “ emergent,’ ’ dvamsdblidvu\ 

^ The Hindus think that a child’s fire, are sparsurat, but by ,sl. 27 of 
dark colour comes from the mother’s these air is neither prati/aksha nor 
living on vegetables, while its fair rAparat. 

colour comes from her living on “ This condition would imply that 
ghee. we could only argue from this middle 

^ By Bhdsha-parich. si. 25, the term“thebeingproduced”inoasesof 
four elements, earth, water, air, and positive existence, not non-existence. 
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inasmuch as perishability is found in antecedent non- 
existence, and this certainly cannot he said to he included 
in any positive category of existence.” 

We, however, deny this, and maintain that the true mean- 
ing of the definition is simply this, — that whatever fact or 
mark we take to determine definitely, in reference to the 
topic, the major term which our condition is invariably to 
accompany, that same fact or mark must be equally taken 
to determine the middle term which our said condition is 
not invariably to accompany. Thus (a) the “ being pro- 
duced from feeding on vegetables ” invariably accompanies 
“ a dark colour,” as determined by the fact that it is Mitra’s 
son, whose dark colour is discussed [and this very fact is 
the alleged middle term of the argument ; hut the pre- 
tended contradictory instance of the dark jar is not in 
point, as this was not the topic discussed], (6) Again, 
" possessing proportionate form ” invariably accompanies 
perceptibility as determined by the fact that the thing 
perceived is an external object ; while it does not in- 
variably accompany the alleged middle term “ the being 
the site of touch,” which is equally to be determined by the 
fact that the thing perceived is to be an external object.' 
(r) Again, in the argument “ destruction is perishable 
from its being produced,” the “being included in some 
positive category of existence ” invariably accompanies 
the major term “perishable,” when determined by the 
attribute of being produced. [And this is the middle term 
advanced ; and therefore the alleged contradictory in- 
stance, “ antecedent non-existence,” is not in point, since 
nobody pretends that this is produced at all.] 

But it is to be observed that there is nothing of this 
kind in valid middle terms, i.e., there is nothing there 

^ “ Sonl,’’ of course, is not external: but our topic ^^a5 nt't soul but air. 
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wliich invariably accompanies the major term when 
determined by a certain fact or mark, and does not so 
accompany the middle term when similarly determined. 
This is peculiar to the so-called condition. [Should the 
reader object that “ in each of our previous examples there 
has been given a separate determining mark or attribute 
which was to be found in each of the cases included under 
each; how then, in the absence of some general rule, 
are we to find out what this determining mark is to be in 
any particular given case ? ” We reply that] in the case 
of any middle term which is too general, the required 
general rule consists in the constant presence of one or 
other of the following alternatives, viz., that the subjects 
thus to be included are either (i.) the acknowledged site 
of the major term, and also the site of the condition,^ or 
else (ii.) the acknowledged site of the too general middle 
term, but excluding the said condition ; ^ and it will be 
when the case is determined by the presence of one or 
other of these alternatives that the condition will be con- 
sidered as " always accompanying the major term, and not 
always accompanying the middle ternn” ® 

^ As, e.g.j the mountain and though possessing the re‘=pective 
Mitrd's first son in the two false middle terms fire ” and “ the being 
arguments, “The mountain has Mitras offspring ” do not the 

smoke because it has fire” (when respective conditions “ wet fuel or 
the fire-possessing red-hot iron ball “the mother’s feeding on vnge- 
has no smoke), and “Mitrd’s first tables,” nor, consequently, the 
son A is dark because he is respective niaj )r terms {sudhya) 
IVIitrd's offspring ” (when her second “ smoke ” and dark colour.’’ 
son B is fair). These two subjects ^ This will exclude the objected 
possess the respective sddhyas or case of ‘‘dark jars” in («), as it 
major terms “ smoke ” and “ dark fallsunder neither of these two alter- 
colour,” and therefore are respec- natives ; for, though they are the 
tively the subjects whei’e the con- site.s of the S'idhya “ dark colour,” 
ditions “ wet fuel ” and “ the they do not admit the condition 
mother’s feeding on vegetables ” are “the feeding on vegetables,” nor 
to be respectively applied. the middle term “ the being Mitrd’s 

“ As, €.g.^ the red-hot ball of iron son.” 
and Mitrd’s second son ; as these. 
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cxxxviii. All true Conditions reside in the same subjects with 
their major terms; ^ and, their svibjects being thus com- 
mon, the {erring) rniddleterm vAll he equallytoo general 
in regard to the Condition and the major term? 
cxxxix. It is in order to prore faulty generality in a 
middle term that the Condition has to he employed. 

The meaning of this is that it is in consequence of the 
middle term being found too general in regard to the 
condition, that we infer that it is too general in regard 
to the major term ; and hence the use of having a con- 
dition at all. (a.) Thus, where the condition invariably 
accompanies an unlimited ® major term, we infer that the 
middle term is too general in regard to the major term, 
from the very fact that it is too general in regard to the 
condition ; as, for example, in the instance “ the mountain 
lias smoke because it has fire,” where we infer that the 
“ fire ” is too general in regard to “ smoke,” since it is too 
general in regard to wet fuel ; ” for there is a rule that 
what is too general for that which invariably accompanies 
must also be too geueral for that which is invariably 
accompanied. (6.) But where we take some fact or mark 
to determine definitely the major term which the condition 
is invariably to accompany,- — there it is from the middle 
term’s being found too general in regard to the condition in 
cases possessing this fact, or mark that we infer that the 
middle term is equally too geueral in regard to the major 
term. Thus in the argument, “ B is dark because he is 
Mitra s son,” the middle term “ the fact of being Mitra’s 

^ /.e., whtrever there is lire pro- bull of iron), thero the upadki also 
duced by wet fuel there is smoke, is not applicable. 

The condition and the major term ^/.r..one\vhichrt'quiresnodeter- 
aie equipollent, ” in their fxbmsion. mining fact or mark, such as the 
- ^Yhere the hetu is found and three objected arguments required 
nut the sadliya his in the red-hot in § 137. 
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son ” is too general in regard to the sadliya, “ dark colour,” 
because it is too general in regard to the upddlii, “ feeding 
on vegetables,” as seen in the case of Mitra’s second son 
[Mitra’s parentage being the assumed fact or mark, and 
ilitra herself not liaving fed on vegetables previous to his 
birth]. 

[But an objector might here interpose, “ If your defini- 
tion of a condition be correct, surely a pretended condi- 
tion tvhich fulfils your definition can always be found 
even in the case of a valid middle term. For instance, in 
the stock argument ‘ the mountain must have fire because 
it has smoke,’ we may assume as our pretended condition 
‘the being always found elsewhere than in the moun- 
tain;’ since this certainly does not always ‘accompany 
the middle term,’ inasmuch as it is not found in the 
mountain itself where the smoke is acknowledged to be ; 
and yet it apparently does ‘ always accompany the major 
term,’ since in every other known case of fire we certainly 
find it, and as for the present case you must remember 
that the presence of fire in this mountain is the very point 
in dispute.” To this we reply] You never may take such 
a condition as “ the being always found elsewhere than in 
the subject or minor term ” (unless this can be proved by 
some direct sense-evidence which precludes all dispute) ; 
because, in the first place, you cannot produce any argu- 
ment to convince your antagonist that this condition does 
invariably accompany the major term [since he naturally 
maintains that the present case is exactly one in point 
against you] ; and, secondly, because it is self-contradictory 
[as the same nugatory condition may be equally employed 
to overthrow the contrary argument]. 

But if you can establish it by direct sense-evidence, then 
the “ being always found elsewhere than in the subject ” 
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becomes a true condition, [and serves to render nugatory 
the false argument which a disputant tries to establish]. 
Thus in the illusory argument “ the fire must be non-hot 
because it is artificial/’ we can have a valid condition in 
“ the being always found elsewhere than in fire,” since we 
can prove bt^ sense-evidence that fire is hot/ [thus the 
v-jpddhi here is a means of overthrowing the false argu- 
ment]. 

Where the fact of its always accompanying the major 
term, &c,, is disputed, there we have what is called a 
disputed condition,^ But “ the being found elsewhere 
than in the subject ” can never be employed even as a dis- 
puted condition, in accordance with the traditional rules 
of logical controversy,® 

E, B, C. 


^ The difsputant says, “ Fire must 
be non-hot because it is artificial.” 
‘•Well,” you rejoin, “then it must 
only be an artihciality which is al- 
ways found elsewhere than in fire, 
— i.e.i one which will not answer 
your purpose in trying to prove 
your point.” Here the proposed 
upiidhi *• the being always found 
elsewhere than in lire ” answers to 
the definition, as it does not always 
accompany the hetu “ possessing arti- 
ficiality,” but it does always accom- 
pany the sddhi/a “ non-hot,” as fire is 
proved by st-nae-evidence to be hot. 


^ As in the argument, “ The earth, 
&c., must have had a maker because 
they have the nature of effects,” 
where the Theist disputes the Athe- 
istic condition “the being produced 
by one possessing a body.” See 
Kusumdujali, v. 2. 

^ In fact, it would abolish all dis- 
putation at the outset, as each 
party would produce a condition 
which from his own point of view 
would reduce his opponent to si- 
lence. In other words, a true con- 
dition must be consistent with either 
party's opinions. 


THE END. 
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“ A knowledge of the commonplace, at least, of Oriental liteiature, philo- 
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out the numbers of scientific periodicals. Messrs. Tki'B.n’er ct Co., in a spint 
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hensive form, all this mass of knowledge to the world." — Times 
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TEXTS FROM THE BUDDHIST CANON 

COMMONLY KXO'WN AS " DHAMMAPADA." 

IVith Accompanuttiff Narratives. 

Translated fioin the (.'hiiiese bj' S. BEAL, B.A., Professor of Chinese, 

C niversity College, London. 

The Dhainnmpjnla, as hitherto known by the Pali Text Edition, as edited 
by Fausholl. by Max Muller's English, and Albiecht Weber's German 
translations, consists only of tw'enty-six chapters or sections, whilst the 
Chinese veision, or lather lecensiou, as now translated by Mr. Beal, con- 
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text, or either of the above named translations, will therefore needs want 
Mr. Beal's English rendeiiug of the Chinese version; the thirteen above- 
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for, even if tliey understand Chinese, the Chinese original would be un- 
obtainable by them. 

“Mr Btial’s rendering of the Chinese tr.-uisI.iTinii is a nj<»st valual>le aid to the 
ciiticul suaiy of the work. It contains authentic texts gatheied from ancient 
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employed was principally paiuble, and the simplicity of the iulc!> and the excellence 
of the morals inculcated, as w'ell aa the stiaiige hold which they ha^e retained upon 
the iiiind^> of millions of people, make them a \eiy’ remarkable study.” — 2 nutn. 
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“Valuable as exhibiting the doctrine of the Buddhists m its purest, least adul- 
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THE HISTORY OF INDIAN LITERATURE. 

By ALBRECHT WEBER. 

Translated fiom the Second German Edition by Mann, M.A., and 

Theodor Zachakiae, Ph.D., with the sanction of the Author. 

Dr. Buhler. Iusj>ector of Schools in India, wiites: — “AVhen I was Pro- 
fessor of Oiiental Languages in Elphinstone College, I frequently felt the 
Want of such a work to which I could refer the students.” 

Professoi Cowell, of Cambridge, writes: — *‘It will be especially useful 
to the students in our Indian colleges and universities. I used to long for 
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such a book wlieii I was teachiuif in Calcutta. Hiiulu students are intensely 
iiiteiested in the hibtoiy of Sanskrit liteiatuie, and this volume will supply 
them with all they w.tiit on the subject " 

Piofes&or "Whitney. Yale College, Xewhaven, Conn., U.S.A., writes 
“ I w'as one of the class to whom the work w.is oiiginally given in the form 
of academic lectuies. At their lust appearance they were by far the most 
learned and able treatment of their subject; and with then recent additions 
they still nniintain decidedly the same rank.'* 

“ Is perhaps the luoat C4>ni]iielieiisi\c and lueid suivey <>i Sanskrit liteiatuie 
extant. Tlie essays contained in the \oiniiie weie uriginally dc-ivcied as .leadeinic 
lectures, and at the time of tlieir hist pu!*licati<.n weie ackiiowledf^cd to he hy lar 
the most learned and ahle tieatincnt of the suhjt-ct. They liave now been hrou^lit 
up to *late hy the addition «jf all the mo-t impoitant results of recent research ' — 
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A SKETCH OF 

THE MODERN LANGUAGES OF THE EAST INDIES. 

By ROBKUT N. CCS'l’. 

The Authoi ha.s atteinpteil to till up a tacuum. tlie mcoiiveuieiice of 
which i>ies»ed itself on hU notice. Much had been wntten about the 
languages of the East Indies, but tlie extent of oui piesent knowledge had 
not even been biought to a focus. Jt occuiied to him that it might be of 
use to ollieis to publish in an auanged form the notes winch he hatl collected 
for his own edihcatiou. 

*• ^3Uplllle^ a deficitii'-y whidi ha^ long been felt. ' — i’an'-. 

" The before u> is then a v.iluablc contiibntiuu t<» philulugKal sciwuce It 

pa^ses umier review* a \ast iiuinhcr of laiiguaires. and it give^ or profc'^'cs to give iii 
eserv case the muu and, suhstaiice of tlie opinions and judgrin-iit'"! the bc'^t-miin ined 
writers 
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A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF HINDU MYTHOLOGY 
AND RELIGION, GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, AND 
LITERATURE. 

By JOHN DOWSOX, M.U.A.S., 

L.ite Piofe,s»or of llindustaiii. Staff College 


•‘This not only forms .m mdi'in;ns.ibie book < if lefcience t" students of Indi.iu 
hter.ituic, but is .ilso uf gi-e.it geiier.il interest, as it aives in a concise and e.isily 
.leoessibie'foiin .dl tbit need be known about the {.■ersonage-' of Hindu mytliolcA 
wiiose names .ire so tamiii.ir, but of wbom -o little is known out'-ide the limited 
circle of lO lit'.' I ‘ “It ^ 

‘‘ It IS no slight gam w'hen Mich subjects aic trcalcil f.iiily .ind fully 111 .1 lu.idcr.ite 
•space • and we need only add that the h w w.mts which we noiy hope to .slc sujiTilied 
in new editions detract but little from tin ,'cnf i.iKxceilcnce of Mr T)ow-on s v.o,k '» 

^ati'idiiii litCitiC 
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A New Editiou, Revised and Knlaryed, with an Introduction by 
STA^'LEY Lank Poolk. 
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gre.itesr Arabic ^cliularo of the tiiae, the 1 ite Mr. Lane, the well-kuuw’u translator of 
the ‘ Arabian Nights ’ . The present editor has enhanced the value of his 

relative^ work by divesting the levt of a gieat deal of extraneous matter introduced 
by way of cuiament, aii I pretixing an intuMluctioii.” — 

‘•Mr. Poole ls both a generous and a leaiued biogi'aphei. Mr. Poole tells us 

the facts . . bo far as it is possible for iu<iustry and criticism to ascertain them, 
and for literary skill to present them m a condensed au<l readable form '’—Ei->gUsh ■ 
Cokutto 
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with Illustiations and a Maji. 

“ In this volume we have the thoughtful impressions of a thoughtful man on some 
of the most important qncatious conueote<.. witu our Indian Empire. . An en- 
lightened observant man travelling among an enlightened observant iiecple, Professor 
Slonier Williams has brmight before the public 111 a j)leas.nii form more of the manners 
and customs of the Queoiis Indian .subjects than we ever remember to liavo seen in 
,iny one work. He not only liescrves me thunks of eveiy Eiiglislmian for this able 
contiibution ti> the stmly of Modem India— .i subject with winch we should be 
'Specially familiar— but he deserves the thanks of every Indian, Parsee or Hindu, 
Buddhist aud Moslem, for his cleai exposition of their manners, their creeds, and 
their necessities ” — Tune!'. 
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METRICAL TRANSLATIONS FROM SANSKRIT 
WRITERS. 

"With an Introduction, many Prose \*eisions, and Parallel Pass.iges fioni 
Classical Authors. 

By J. MUIR. C.I.E., D.O.L., LL.D., Pli.D. 

‘‘ . , Au agreeable mtioductiou to Hindu pocti^.*' — Thh-s. 

“ . . . A volume A\ Inch maybe taken aa a lair illustration alike of the religious 
aud moral sentiments and of the legendary lore of the best banskrit wi iters 
Edmburyh Dody lieiiei'. 
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THE GULISTAN; 

Or, rose garden OF SHKKH MUSHLIU'D-DIN SADI OF SHIRAZ. 

Translated for the First Time into Prose and ^''erse, with an Introductory 
Preface, and a Life of the Author, from the Atish Kadah, 

By EDWARD B. EASTWICK, C.B., M.A , F.R.S., WR.A.S. 

“ It is a very fair leii'lenuQ' of the orijjiiial ” — Timf^ 

“ The new edition lias long been desired, and will be welcomed by all who take 
any inteiest in Oriental poetry. The Gidi->Hni is .1 typical Persian verse-book of the 
highest order. Mr. Eastwick’s rhymed trinslatiou . . has long established itself in 
a secure position as the best version of Sadx’s finest wurk." — Acoilemy. 

It is b<ith faithfully and gracefully executed ” — Toblet 
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MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS RELATING TO INDIAN 
SUBJECTS. 

By BRIAN HOUGHTON HODGSON. Esq.. F.R.S., 

Late of the Bengal Civil Sci vice ; (’orre'pouding Member of the Institute ; Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honour ; l.do Briti-h Minister at t:.e Court of Nepal, ifec , &c, 

COXTF.XTS OF I'OL I 

Section 1. — On the Koeeb, Budo. and Dlmnal TiibcA. — Pait I o.ibulary — 
Part 11 Grammar. — Part UI Their Origin, Location. Numbeis, Creed, Customs, 
Cliaracter, and Condition, with a General Descriptn'U of the Climate they dwell in. 
— Appendix. 

Section II —On Himalayan Ethnology —I. Couipar.itive Vocabulary the I.an- 
gu.iges of the Broken Tribe •< «>f Nepal —II Vi-cabuluy of the Dialect^ of the Kiranti 
Language — III. Granirindical Analysis of the Vu\u Langu.ijc The Vayu Giammar. 
—IV Analysis of the Balling Dialect oi the Kir.aiti language The Bahing Gram- 

xnar. V, On the Vayu or Ilayu Tribe of the Cential Himalaya. — VI. On ti,e Kiranti 

Tribe of the Centr.il Himalaya 

CONTEXTS OF I'OL. //. 

Section III — On the Aborigines of Noith-E.i.s'^em India Comparative Vuc.tbulary 
of the Tibeun, Bodd, and Garb Tongues 

Section IV. — Aborigines of the North-Eastein Frontier 
Section V.— AboriL^nes of the E.i'^tein Fiontier 

Section VI — The Ind<i-Chinese Borderer'-, and their conneetion with the Hnna- 
lav.ins and Tibetans Comparative V* cabulaiyof ludo-Chine'C Boolerers in Arakan. 
Comparative Vocabulary of Indo-Chine-e Borderer'; in Teua'-'-erim 

Sf( tigs VIT —The Mongolian Affiiutie" of t'ne Cauc.i-iins --Compari'.on and Ana 
lysis of Cauo.i«Lin and Alongohan WonD. 

Section VIII. — Physical Type of Tibetan>. 

SiCTioN IX The Aborigines of Centri’ Intiia — Comparative Vocabulary of the 

Aboriginal Languages of Centr.d Imiia —Aborigines of the E,isteiu Ghats -Vocabu- 
larv of some of the D^alect^ ot the Hill m*! WandenngTr.bes in the Northern Sircars 
— Iborigines of the Nilgins, with Rem. irks on their Affinities —Supplement to the 
Nilginaii Vocabulanes.— The AlMUigin-.-^ of Southern India and Ceylon 
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MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS RELATING TO INDIAN SUBJECTS— 
continued. 


Section X — Route of Xepale=-e Mission to Pekin, with Remarks on the Watei - 
Shed and Plateau of Tibet 

Section XL — Roikte from Kathniamiu, the C.ipital "f Xepal, to Darjeeling in 
Sikim — Menioiandum rd.tnve to the Seven Costs of XeptV 

Sf<’tion XII — Some Accounts of the Systems of Law and Police as recognised in 
the State of Nepal 

S^:cTIo^• XIIL— Tlie Xative Mettn-d making tlie Paper denominated Hinduf>tan, 
Xapalc.-se 

Seciton XIV — Pie-emmence of the Vernaculars; or, the Anglicists Answeteii ; 
Being Letters on the Education of the People (d India 

“ F oi the study of the less-known races of India Mr. Brian Hodgson's ‘ Misccllane- 
ou.s Ei'Says ' will he found very valu.ihle both to the philologist and the ethnolt)gist 
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CHINESE BUDDHISM. 

A VOLUME OF SKETCHES. HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL. 

By J. EDKINS. D.D. 

Author of “ China s Place in Plulology.’* “ Religion in China,” ko.. <fcc. 

*' It contain'' a vast deal of import ait mfoiinatiou on the subject, sucli as is only 
to be g.iined by long-contmued study on the spot.” — Athi.iiaou-. 

“ Upon the whole, we know of no work et>rnparablc to ir for the e-xtent of its 
original research, and the simplicity with wlach this cornplLated system of philo- 
sophy, religion, litor.iture, and rittial is set forth .” — British QinnUt lo leic. 

“ The whole vohime is replete w’lth leinung. ... It deaer%*fc'> most caieful study 
from all interested in the history of the leligions of the world, and e.xpressiy of those 
who are concerned in the prop.igation of Christianity Dr Edkin.s notices in teims 
of just condemnation the e.xaggerated i>i use bestowed upon Buddhism by recent 
EngUsii writers ” — Rcro.-il. 


Post 8vo. 1st Series, ros. 6d. : 2nd Series, with 6 Maps. 21s. ; 3rd Series, 
with Portrait. 2TS. ; cloth. 

LINGUISTIC AND ORIENTAL ESSAYS. 

'VVkittlx pkom the A'eah 1846 10 i8oo. 

By PvOBERT NEEDHAM CUST. 

Late Member of Her Majesty \s Indian Civil Seivice ; Hon. Secretaiy to 
the Royal Asiatic Society; 

and Author of “The Modem Languages of the East Indies.” 

“We know' none who b.is described Indian life, e>pecially the life of the natives, 
with so much le.irning. symp.ithy. an*l literary hilent .'' — AcfiOttnv 

“They seem to us tube full of suggestive and original remarks ” — St. Jaiaess Gazette 
“ His book contains a vast amount of information The result of thirty-five years 
of inquiry, reflection, .ind .‘?pecul.ition, and that on subjects as full of fascination as 
of food for thought.” — Tablet. 

“ Exhibit such a thorough acquaintance with the history and .iniiquitie" of India 
as to entitle him to speak as one having authority.” — L'l/oibvrr/h Daily Kmeir, 

“The author spe.iks with the authority ot personal experience .... It is this 
constant association w'lth the country and tlie people which gives such a vividness 
to many of the pages.” — Athevepuia. 
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BUDDHIST BIRTH STORIES; or, Jataka Tales. 

The Oldest Collection of Folk-lore Kxfcant : 

BEING THE J AT AK \TTH A V A N N ANA. 

For the hrst time Edited in the original I’uli. 

By V. FAUSBOLL ; 

And Translated hy T. W. Rhys Davih^. 

Translation. Volume* T. 

“ 'these ,ae t.dc- ■'upp'■^ed t«> have t)ecu t«»ld by t’ne Buddha of wii.it he i.ad seen 
.iiid heaid in his invvious birrlis Tliey are piob.il»l\' the iieaiest lepiesentatives 
of the original Aryan "tones from umch sprung the n.'lk-lore oi laiiope a.s well as 
India Ttie intrufiaetion contain*^ a nio"t interestiui' ai^quisitiou on the luigiations 
of tuese fables, tracing their leappeanuice lu the vaiiouj. gioup-s of folkdoic legends 
Among other old fiiend> ae meet with a veisiou of the Judgiueut of jj<*lomon ” — 2 uues 

*■ It IS now suTiie years since Mr. Bhvs Davids usseitcil his light tt> be heaid on 
this subject by his able aiticle on Buddhism in the ne%v edition of The * Encyelopa'dm 
BritHiimca.’ "~Le€'h Mo cart/. 

“ All who me interested 111 Buddhist literatuie oug’nt to feel deej'Iy indebted to 
Mr. llhys Davids, ilu w«ll-estaolishod reputation as a Pall sohol.u is a sufficient 
guarantee for tne fidelity of his version, and the ■^tyie *»f hi** ti.inslations is deserving 
of high, praise ” — A' />'/<:»>'■ 

“ N’o more competent e.Ypo"it<>r of nuddlii'iii could be foiiini than Mr Iih \ » I *avids. 
Ill the Jataka book we hue then i piicelo'" le. oi-l ..f the eailif«>t in.ainn itive 
literature of our race, and . . it pics<;nrs to U" i ne iily complete puTurc of the 

booial life and custnuus and i)opnIar belief" of the i.-nuiion people of Aiyan tribes, 
closely related to oniselvo", just a" they were pa""uu thiou.:ii the tii"t "t.iges of 
civilisation "St Jinna's 
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A TALMUDIC MISCELLANY; 

Or, a THOUSAXD AXD oN'E EXTliACTS EKOM THE TALMUD 
THE MIDKASHIM. AND THE KAUKALAH. 

Comi'iletl unci Tr.unriluteti i»y I'AT L ISAAl' HER^HoN. 
AutiiuL of ■* Aicoidin^ to tlio T.ilnuni. .tc. 


With Notes ali'i Copious Iliile’tes. 

“ To obtain in so coiKi'O .inT li.m.ly a form a, tins volume a 
T.ilrnnd is a boon to Chri'ti.uis at Ic.ist '—r,„ir^ 


;erierrtl idea of the 
general readers 


-Its peculiar and popular diaiacter will make it attractive to genernl readers 
Mr Hershon is a verv competent sch-dai . Contains samples of the good, b.id. 
and mdiflerent, and ‘ tspeci.dly cvtr.u ts tl.at tlirow hohr upon the henpture^. 
Qva,tt,l;i ji" 

‘■Will uonvev to EnAisii rcider' a more ...iiii'lete .mu tiuthml notion of the 

T.ilmud than .mv other work that has yet .. PI* ire.i ‘-Po.'/A.ir- 

“Without .iVBil.okmg in the shohtest the severil attr'ictloo.s “f the preMo.is 
volumes of the ‘ O.ient.al Senes ’ we h.ire lm hesit.d, m m sayme tint this s„rp uses 

themallln mteiest fm'- 

Mr Herahoii h is . thus oiveii F.mrlish re id. rs what is w- believe, a fan s,,t 

of .speJimens whleh they e.iu test for themselves Ao-er. 

“ This book is hy far the oost fitted III the present state of know-uUKe to enable !he 
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general reader to ^Miri .1 fair and niibiaaiseil conception of tne mttltitano.is contents 
of the wonderful nu'-eeUany which can only be truly understood— so Jewish pride 
a'^'ierts — by the life-long devotion of schol irs c»f the Chosen People. ' — Inquirer. 

“ The Value and init>ortance of tins volume consist in the fact that scarcely a single 
extract is given in it' pages but thioW'. some light, direct or refracted, upon those 
Scriptures wnich are the common heritao’eoi Jew and Christian alike ” — John Bull 
“ It is a capital specimen of llebiow" scholaishi[) ; a inoiinuient of learned, loMUg, 
light-giving labour.” — Jt.ici'tfi Hmiild. 


Post 8vo. i*p. xii. — 164, cloth, price los. 6d. 

THE HISTORY OF ESARHADDON (Son of Sennacherib), 

king of ASSYItlA, B.c. tiSl-iJtJS. 

Translated fioni the Ouneifoiin Iiiscii]*tions upon Cylinders and T.iblets in 
the Ihitisli Museum Collection; together with a Craniinatical Analysis 
of each Word, E.xplanatioiJS <»f the Ideographs by Kxtiacts fioin the 
Bi-Eiiigual SylUbaiies, and List of Eponynis, kc. 

By A. WALLLS HIM>GK, M.A., Litt.D.. D.Lit., 

Keeper of the Egyptian and Assyiiau Antiquities in the British Museum. 

“Students uf ^ciiptuial archieologj’ will al«.o appiedatc the ‘IIistui> of B-iar- 
h.iddon.' ''—Tinttf. 

“Tlieie IS nmcii to attract the scholar in this volume. It does not pretend to 
popularise studies winch aie vet in thoir infancy. It', primary object is to translate, 
but it Joes not assume to bo more tliau tentative, and it offeis both to tlie profe!"'ed 
Assyiiol.igi^t and to the ordinaiy uon-A<syri.dogical Semitic scholar the mean- of 
controlling its result*.” — AcoOkhkj 

“Mr. Budge’s book 1.-. of coui'sc, mainly addressed to Assyrian scholars and 
%tudent.s Ttiey are not, it is to be fears'll, a very mmier()us class. But the mme 
thanks are ilue to him on that account for the way in which he has acquitted hini'-elf 
in his laboiiou* ra-k '^—Tn'hh.t. 


Post 8vo, pp. 448, cloth, price Jii.s. 

THE MESNEVI 

(Csually known as The Mesnevivi Shekif, or Holy Mesnevi) 

OF 

MEVLAXA (OUK LOKH) JELALH 'H-DIX MUHAMMEH KK-RUMI. 
Book the First. 

To/jethtr icith some Account of the Life and Acts of the Author, 
of Jus Ancesttirs, and of his Descendants. 

Illustrated by a Selection of Characteristic Anecdotes, as Collected 
by their Historian, 

Mevlana Shem.su-’I>-Din Ahmed, el Eflaki. el ‘Arifi. 

Ti.uisiated, ami the Poetry Vcisilied, in English, 

By JAMES W. K E D H O U S E. M. R. A. S. , kc. 

“ A complete tre.asnry of uccult Diiental lot e.” — So txi rdo tj Iltnnr. 

“This book will be a vety vahiable help to the reader igiHuvuit of Peisia. wlio is 
desirous of ubt.iiiiing an insight into a very impoitant depaitment of tlie hteiatine 
extant in tluit language ” — TabltL 
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Third Edition. Post 8vo, pi*. x. — 130, cloth, price 6is. 

A MANUAL OF HINDU PANTHEISM. VEDANTASAKA, 

Translated, with copious Annotations, 

By Major G. A. JACOB, 

Bombay Statf Corps ; Inspector of Army Schools. 

The desij^ii of this little work is to provide for missionaries, and foi 
others who. like them, have little leisure for original reseaich, an accuiate 
summary of the doctrines of the Vedanta. 

The ni{)d€st title of Major Jacob's, work conveys but an inadequate idea of the 
vast amount uf research embodied in his iu*tes t<» the text of the Vedantasara. 80 
copious, indeed, are these, and so much collateral matter do they bring to bear on 
the subject, that the diligent student will rise from then peiusal with a fairly 
adequate Mew of Hindu philosophy generally Hi?, work . . . i" one of the best of 
its kind that we have seen.”— Hnui'. 


Post 8vo, pp. xvh— 280, cloth, puce 6s. 

EASTERN PROVERBS AND EMBLEMS 

iLU’STltATING 0 LT> TRL’THS. 

By ItLV. J. LONG, 

Member of the Bengal Asiatic Society, E.B.G.S. 

“ We legaid the book as valuable, and wish for it .1 wide circulation and attentive 
reading. ”—A'u’0/ 'L 

Altogether it is quite .1 feast of good thing'.. 

It is full of inteie.-tnig matter.” — /. 

Sixth EiUtiun. Post Svo, [)i». viU. — 270, cloth, piice 6s. 

INDIAN POETRY ; 

Containing a New Edition of the ‘'Indian Song of Songs,” fium the JSaiisciit 
of the “Gita Goviuda” of Jayadeva ; Two Book^ fioin “The Iliad of 
India ’* (Maliabhaiata), “Pioveibial 'Wisdom ” fioin the Shlokas of the 
Hitopadesa, and other Oriental Poems. 

By ED'WIN ARNOLD, C.S.L, Author of “ The Light uf Asia.” 

•* III rills new volume of >Iesni>, Trubner's Onentul benc>, Mr Edwin Arnold does 
gor.d service by illustrating, tiTough the tneuiiun of his mu.-ieal English inclodie.s, 
the power of Indian poetry tu stii Euroi>ean einutiuiis. Tiic ‘ Indian rsong of r^tnigs ’ 
IS not unknown to .s<.li*.l.tia Mi. Ariiol.t will havo introducc<l it among popular 
English pocuis Nothin^ cunld be inoic giaeeful and dclic it., th.iii the shades bv 
which Kiisliii a i.> poitr.iyed m the giadual piocesS of }«.iiig vt.mcti 1 y the Icac- cf 
• hcautifui H.idha, jasuune-lM.somcd Ra<iha.’ 
fioia tho alUueiuc'iits uf the furc-'-t nyiiiplis. m whom the h\c slus^s iic typifn.d.” — 

“ No other Eiigli-'h poet has (.vlj thiowu lii- geiiins ,uid his .u i so thorone^hly into 
the Work of tr, II. s] Eastern idc.i'. is Mr .Arnold In', dom. m i.is splcn'inl p ira- 

j'lua'-e'. of 1 iiiguage contained in thc-.e mighty epic" " — IthoiCj./.. 

Tiie j'OLin .ibrninds with Imagery "f Eastern luxutiousTit.ss aiid sensu, .u-n- ; the 

air seeins 1 eieii vith tlie .'•picy oaour.s of the tiojiic". .aid the Vtisc has ,i ucniie-s and 
.1 roelody s'Uhsiellt to 1 Iptivate the sensL-. of the .lulkst ” — SfnK’in, 

••The tian-latoi. while pro.mcing a veiy enjoyable l-oeiii, h.i- .idheicd withtoKi- 
able fidshty to tue oiminal text t/, J/o,/ 

•■We c'cituiily wi'li All. Arnold '•m > c-'s in bis atternpt •to populaii'.c Indian 
eli''''ic'' ’ th.it beiim. a" liis piLfict till" n". t'.c g'"cil t* i-^c- n . 1 wlndi he Vjlivis i.i" 
efToit" --Al M.'A 
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Post 8vo, jip. 336, cloth, price 16s. 

THE RELIGIONS OF INDIA. 


By a. B.AKTH. 

TilirJ Edition. 

Translated from the Fieiich uitli tlje authority and assistance of the Author. 

The author has. at the request of the publishers, coiisnlei ably eiilaiged 
the \voik for the tiaiislator. and has added the literature of the suVqect to 
date ; the translation may, therefore. )*e looked ui>on as an equivalent of a 
new and improved edition of the original. 

‘‘ Is not only a valu.h'le manual of the religions of India, \'hK'h maiks a distinct 
styp in the tre urnent «»f the subject, but al-o .1 usefid \voiiv “f reforence —Ac('d> mil 

’‘Hii-i \oluine is a reiaoduction. with c»jrrections ami a-ulitiuns. "f an article 
cijiitnbuted by the learned author two vc-ars to the ‘ Kncyolopcdic des Sciences 
Reli^uensf^.’ It attiacted much notice when ic first aj'peared. and is generally 
adiiiitted to present the best nummary extant of the vast subject with which it 
deah."— 

" This is not only on the wlndo the best but the only manual of the icl^iuiis of 
Tndii, .ipart from BuddhiMii, which we have in English. Tim picscnt work . . 
^hows not only great knowledge of the fact.s .ind power of clc<ir exposition, but .ilso 
gieat insight into the inner lji‘'tory and the deepet meaning of the guoat religion, 
for it Is ill icility only one, wdiicli it proposes 10 dc.'>cnbe.” — MoAnui Hk-ho':. 

“ The merit of the work has been emphatically recognised by the most authoritative 
Orientalists, both in this country and on the continent "f Europe. But probably 
there are few Indianists (if we may use the w'ord) who would nut derive a good deal 
of information from it, and especially from the extensive bibliography piovided in 
the notes DcfeZia 

“ Such a sketch M Bartli has drawn with a master-hand.'’— {Rm: Yo,k). 


Post 8vo, pp. viii, — 152, cloth, price 6s. 

HINDU PHILOSOPHY. 

The SANKHYA K.AKIKA of ISAVARA KRISHNA. 

An Exposition of the System of Kapila, with an Appendix on the 
Nyaya and Vais'eshika Systems. 

By JOHN DAVIES, M.A. (Cantab.), M.R.A.S. 

The system of Kapila contains nearly all that India has produced in the 
department of pure philosophy. 

“The non-Orientalist . . . finds in 3fr. Davies o patient and learned guide who 
leads him into the intricacies of the philoM)phy of India, and suitphes him with a clue, 
that ne may not be lost in them. In tlie preface he states that the system of 
Kapila is the ‘earliest attempt on record to give an answer, from leason alone, 
to the nivsterious questions which arise 111 every thoughtful inuid about the origin of 
the World, the nature and relations of man and hisfutuie destiny,’ and in Ins learned 
and able notes he exhibits ‘ the connection of the Sankhya system with the philo- 
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sophy of Spin<i2:,\,' .ind ‘the connection of the ^y>.teiii --i K.iiuLi with liiat of Schopen- 
h.tuer and Von Hartmann ’ ’’—Fonvjii Chi'rch Ch$oiu<-''.. 

‘'Mr Davies’^ volume <»n Hiiitln Piiilosophy is an mid"uhto<l ;iani to ill ‘•tmlents 
of the development of thoiij^ht. The 'system of Kapila, which is licio i,avcii in a tr.iiis- 
latioii from the Sruikhy.t Karika, is the only contrihntinn uf India to pme ihilo'^-i hy 
. . . Present*? many points of deep iiiteiest t-* the student of eomp.uati\e philo- 
bopliy, and without Mr. Bavies’s. lucid luteipictatnui it would he dithcult to appie- 
ciate the'«e points in any adequate maunei ” — SotoitU'ii 11 

“Me welcome Mr Bavies’s hook .is .a valu.ahle idclition to our jhilc-s jphical 
library ? orul >. 


Post 8 vo, pp. XU. — ’ 54 , clotli, puce ys. 6 ii. 

TSUNI— I IGOAM: 

The ?:*upkkme BEi>’r. or iHi: Khoi-Kmoi. 

Bv THEOPHILU.S HAHN, Ph.D. 

Custodian of the Giey Collection. Cape Town ; (.'oiie^pomUn^^ Member 
»)f the GeoiT. Society, Dresden ; Couespouibu^ Membei of the 
Anthropological Society, Vienna. He., k>2 

"Tho tir»-t instalment of Bi . H.tlin s liho’u-' will he of intcie^t. nut at the C.ipe 
only, but m uveiy Unueisity of Europe It i', in f -■.t. a nu.st valuable coiitnbutiun 
to the Comp.uative stmiy of loligion and mytholutry Account* of thtir religion and 
mythology were scattered about in various i.o>'K-* ihe*e have l ceii c.aefully col- 
lected by Dr Hahn aii-l printe-i in hi-' -cOon.l ■ tui-r-.i. uiuioi.e.i ijul in pioved by 
what ho his hcui able to collect liiru'- if /ho/ MlK,- .,i 'h- nth 

CtiUarj 

“ It IS fall of coud thing* — 


In Four Volumes. Post 8vo. Vol. I., pj*. mi. — ul<»th. )uice 12s. 6d., 
Vol. II.. pp. vi. — 408, cloth, piice 12s. '^d.. \'ol. III.. i<{>. vm. — 414, 
cloth, price 12s. 6d., Vol. IV , jq.. viii. — 310. <1 >th, ]uice ic*. 6<I. 

A COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY TO THE QURAN. 

To WHICH I*-; PKEFIXFJ) SALES PrELIMINAUY DI''C')UK'«E, WITH 

Additional Notes \ni) Kmpxi)\tioN’>. 

Together with a Comidete Index to tlie Text, Piclinunary 
Discourse, and Xote>. 

By Kev. E. M. WHEKKY, M.A , Lodmna. 

“ As Mr. MTicrry’s book is intcn-md ^-r miss-. niu- m In-ii i. it is no •• nd-t wull 
that thev should V>c picpiie-i to meut if they < \n ‘ho oi.-umi\ i»iruriicnts ,aid inter- 
pretation*, anti f'^'t this puij'o-.e Mr Mherry * .I'l'iiti'Ci- will pi' — .Sf luf/ay 

Kecac- 
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Tbiri-I Edition. Post 8vo, pp. vi. — 208, cloth, juice 6s 

THE BHAGAVAD-GITA. 

Translated, with Introduction and Notes. 

By JOHN DAVIES, JLA. (Cantab.) 

Let us add that ln.•^ tr.an''l iti''U of the Bh tyavad GUa is, as wc jad^c, The be^t 
that has as yet appealed in English, and that his rhilnn>;,'-ie,tl XotL-^ riU of quite 
peculiar value ” — It'iu-i' 


Second Edition, Kevised and Eidaige<l. Post 8vo, pp 124. cloth, juice 5$. 

THE QUATRAINS OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 

Tianslated)*y E. H. WHINFIELD. M.A.. 
Bamster-at-Law, Lite H.M. Beii^al Civil Service 


Post 8vo, pj*. xxxii. — 336, cloth, juice loij. 6d. 

THE QUATRAINS OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 

The Persian Text, with an English Veise Tianslation. 

By E. H. WHINFIELD, late of the Bengal Civil Senicc. 

‘ Ml. WhinfieM ha.s executed a dithcult ta^k with coiisidciable success, and lii'^ 
veisioii contains much that will be iiew to tho^c wh'» only know Jlr Fitzgoiald's 
delightful selection " — 

“The moat inouuiient fcatuic-s m the Q.iatiaiiis aie their j-rofi.und agnosticism, 
(.oiiilaned with a fatah&ui ba.'^cd uiDieuti nnilo-sophie thin ieIi-;ious gi'eunds, their 
Epicmcaiiisiu and the spiiit <>f iimvers il tolei.mcc and <.h u icy which aminaTcs tlicni " 

11' i iCc 


Second Eihtiun. Post 8vo, jij). xxiv. — 268, cloth, juice 9s, 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE UPANISHADS AND 
ANCIENT INDIAN METAPHYSICS. 

As exhibited in a series of .Viticles coiitiibuted to the Cah'vtln 2iii 

By ARCHIBALD EDWARD GOUtJH, JM.A., Lincoln College, Oxford; 
Piincii>.d of the Calcutta Mudrasu. 

“ For j)ractical i)urj)0'>C'' this is jierhaps the rnost iinjtoitaut of the woiks that have 
thus far appeared in ‘ Ti ubner’s Oriental belies ’ . We cannot doubt that fni all 
wlio may take it up the woik must be one ol piofound interest " Sotu, <Un/ Reiiei'.. 
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Post 8 VO, pp. viii. — 266, cloth, price 9s. 

LINGUISTIC ESSAYS, 

r>Y CAKL APEL. 

An entirely novel ine'hod of witli jjliilo'.ophiCHl quc'^tions and impart a 

real human inteie.^t to the otherwise dry teclmie.ilitie«» of the science.” — Standaid. 

“Dr. Abel is an opponent lioni whom it is pleasant todiffei, for lie writes with 
enthusiasm and temper, and his ni.tsrcry over the English l.mgu.ige fits him to be a 
champion of uupopuLu doctiiiies .” — Jthtnttoiii 


l*ost 8vo, ])p. IX. ^ — 281, cloth, price los. 6d. 

THE SARVA - DARSANA - SAMGRAHA ; 

Ok, REVIEW OF THE DIFFERENT SYSTEMS OF HINDU 
PHIJ.OSOPHY. 

IH MADHAVA ACHAKYA. 

Translated by E. B. COWELL, JM A , Piofessor of Sanskrit in the University 
of Cambridge, and A. FI. GOUGH, M.A., Piadessor of Philosophy 
in the Presidency College, C'alcutta. 

This work is an inteiesting specimen of Hindu ciilic.il .ibility. The 
author successively passes in review the sixteen philos^iphical systems 
cm rent in the fourteenth centmy in the South of India ; and he gives what 
appears to him to be their most imjioitant tenets. 

“The tian^Lition is trustworthy thioughout. A ]notr.icte<l >«i>j>.nrn 111 India, 
whert- there is ;i living trautmn. h.as f.imiliariseti the tians-l r- v\uh Indian 
thought.”— 


Po>t 8vo. pp. l\v. — 300, cloth, pi ice 14s. 


TIBETAN TALES DEEIVED FROM INDIAN SOURCES. 


Translated fiom the Tibetan of the K.\U-<0'l R. 

By F. ANTON VoN '^CHIEFNEB. 

Done into English from the Geimin, with an Introduction, 

By W. K. S. i:ALsTON, M.A. 

“Mr. R.iNt<in, %\hose ninie is so f.iRiili.tr ti» all hoer" of Ru— -lan folk-lore, has 
supplied -oiiio I'iter'-'-ting' Wf-stern .ui.imgie- .iii-i parall-l-, di.i’.Mi. lor the most part, 
from 81av' one '"urees. to tro Eastt in hiik-tale-. < idleu li-un t .e K.ii.g\ ur. 'oie of the 
.h visions of t lie Tibetan u r- d books A, rdi .u,i. 

Ti e trai;>'atiou . < ouM -.c.iu'ely i iv- i.ill-ui lot.. better nan. U. .'\n Tntruduc- 
tioii . . . gi'.es the Icaoiiig f ifts m tm hve-- of tho-e -.eh-dar- wi.o have given their 
attention t" irainiiig a Knu\vIe'<I_'e ti - TiIm t m liteTituio an i language O/o titto 

“ Ongtit to in teles'- all wtio iMie* foi th*' f*ir aTrni-ing '-tunes, fir fo* vur par itive 

folk-lore P.hf MoU O'onro. 
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Post 8vo. pp. xvi. — 224, cloth, price 9s. 

UDAN AVARGA. 

A Collection of Verses from the P»i'r)DHisT Canon. 

Compiled by DHAKMATKATA- 

Being the NOKTHEKN BUDOHBST VKKSION of DHAMIMAPADA. 

Translated fiom the Tibetan of Bkah-hgyur, with Notes, and 
Extracts from the Commentary of Pia<ljnavarnian, 

ByAV. WCODVILLE KOCKHILL. 

“ Mr. Rockiiiir*' te*sent \\»irlc i'' th«; first funn which .ir.M.-t.iiic2 will be gaineo 
for a more accur.ite nndcrsrandnig <>f the I'.ib text; it I'i. in tact, yet tne only 
term of cnmpari'.on uv^.iilable to o'; Tno • IT'hin.iv.ary’.i,’ the Thilietan version, was 
oriuinaliy discovere i by tiio Lite M Sthiefnei, who ptii.h.s'ncd t»ic Tibetan text, and 
ii.ad intended adding .1 translation, .in intetition fiustrafed by his deatn. but which 
ha'' been earned out by Mt HockiuU. . Mr Roektnll ni ly be congr.atnlated for 
having well a(.conin!i''lied a ditfieuit task ” — Jin-ini' 


In Two A’olumes, post 8v*o, pp. xxiv. — 566. cloth, accompanied by a 
Language Map, price i8s. 

A SKETCH OF THE MODERN LANGUAGES OF AFRICA. 

Bv ROBERT NEEDHAM OUST. 

Barrister-at-Lnw, and late of Her Majesty's Indian Civil Service. 

“ Any one at all interested in .Afiic.in langii.iges cannot do better than get Mr. 
Cnst’.s book. It is encycl<»p:i*<irc in ity ^copc, ana the reader get^ a start clear away 
in any particular langnave, and i.-^ left Irce to add to the initial sum of knowledge 
t li ere* C' Elected . ' ' — Rotol M' ■> co ry 

“Mr Cust has contrived to produce a work of value to linguistic students.”— 
Notvn. 


Fifth Edition. Post 8\o, pp. XV.-250, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTOKY OF KELIGION TO THE 
SPREAD OF THE UNIVERSAL RELIGIONS. 

By C. P. TIELE, 

Doctor of Theology, Professor of tlie History of Religions in the 
TJniversity of Leyden, 

Transl.ited from the Dutch hy J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A. 

Few books of iti size cont.iin the re'«iilt of .so much wnle thinking, able and labo- 
rious study, or enable the reader to g.im a bettei bird's-eye view' of the latest results 
of investigations into the religion-* hi-tory of nations As Pr'dessor Tielc modestly 
says, ‘In. this little book are outlines — pemil ‘•ketches. I might s.iy— nothing more. 
But there are some men whose sketches ftom a thumb-nail -ire of far more worth 
ttian an enormous canvas coveied witn the crude painting of others, and it is easy to 
see that these p.iges, full of iiifortn.ition. these -leiitences, cut and perhaps aL-*o dry, 
short and clear, eundense the fruits of L-ng .and thorough research.” — Scotsman. 
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Revised Edition. Post Svo, pp. 276, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

EELIGION IN CHINA. 

By JOSEPH EDKINS, D.D., Pkkini;. 

Containing a Brief Account of the Three Religions of the Chinese, with 
Observations on the Prospects of Christian Conversion amcngst that 
People. 

“ Dr. Edkins has been most carelul lu noting the varied aiui often complex piui'-es 
of opinion, so as to give an account of considerable value of the subject. ' — 

“ A.s a missionary, it has been part of Dr Edkins' duty to study the existing 
religion? m China, and his long re-'idence in the country has enabled i,irn tr. acquire 
an intimate knowledge of them as they .it present CMst ” — •./«/</ R citi" 

*• Dr Edkins’ valuable work, of which this is a second and revised edition, li.as. 
from the time that it was published, been the j*tandaid .mthoiity upon the subject 
of which it treats.” — 

*■ Dr. Edkins . . may now be f.urly regarded a«- amoiiir tue fii^t authontie^ op. 
ChiiKSo religion and language.”—/^- <b'/. qvnrti., i;i v 


Post Svo. pp. X.-274. cloth, price 9s. 

THE LIFE OF THE BUDDHA AND THE EARLY 
HISTORY OF HIS ORDER. 

Derived from Tibetan Works in tlie Bk-Hli-ligyur and iistan-hgyur. 

Followed by notices on the Early History or Tibet and Klioten. 

Translated by W. W. KOCKHILL. J5eco!id JSecietaiy U.s. Legation in China. 

“ The volume bears testimony t<» the diligence and fulness ith wmch tlie aiitlmr 
has consulted and tested the ancient mjcumeiit'- bearing up<.n hi> remark.ible "ub- 
jecr ’’ — Tinui. 

" Will be appreciated by those who .levore thcmvelvt.' t" tt.o-e Bn.idhist studies 
which have of Lite ye.ira taken in these Western region" "O lemaikable a develop- 
ment Its matter possesses a special interest as bein-j- tlcnvc'i fnmi memnt Tibetan 
works, some portions of which, here analysed and tr.ui'^l ite<i, ha\e m>t >ct .ittricted 
the attention of scholars The volume is rich m amient stones lic.inng ni>oii tne 
world’s renovation and the origin of c.istcs us recorded m these vcio.Kiblc •lutno- 
nties.” — DoiLy Rtifg 


Third Edition. Post Svo. pp. viii.-4n4, cloth, piict- 163. 

THE SANKHYA APHORISMS OF KAPILA, 

With Illustrative Extiacts from the Commentaries. 

Translated by J. Fv. BALLANTYXE, LL. !>.. late Pnncipal of the Denares 

College. 

Edited by FITZEDWAEli 

‘•Tut "I.rk cllirihiy". ii expenditure "f Itlionr md .-choL.r^hir, for wliieh 
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fKUBNER'S oriental SERIES. 


Post 8vo. pp. xlviii.-398, cloth, price 12s. 

THE ORDINANCES OF MANU. 

Tninsl.ited from the Sa-nskrit, with an Introduction, 

By the late A. C. BURNELL, Ph.D., C.I.E. 

Completed and Edited by E. AV. HOPKINS, Ph.D., 
of Columbia (,’oliege. N.Y. 

“ Till- woik is fnl] of lntere'^t . while for the student of sociology and the science 
of reli2-ion n is full of irnpoit.uice. Ir is a great boon to get ‘•o notab'c .1 work in so 
aceesaiblo a furm, adtnir.ibly edited, and tfunpetently translated Scot'^mo ik 
“Few men were m»>re oornxietent th m IJuinoll to give us a really good translation 
of this w. U-kriown law book, first r- ndeicd into English hy f 5 ir William Jones. 
Buineli was not only an independent Sinskrit scholar, but a»t experienced lawyer, 
and he joined to these two important ^jiialifications the rare f iciilty of being able to 
o.xpre&s ill-- tlioughts in clear ami trencliant English. . We ought to feel verj* 
grateful to Dr. Ihipkins Jor havuig given us all that could be published of the trans- 
latKUi left by lJurncll F Max Mci.lku 111 the Aca<Umi/. 


In Two Volumes, post 8vo. pp. xii. -318 and vi.-3i2, cloth, price 21s. 

MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS RELATING TO 
INDO-OHINA. 

Reprinted from *“ Dahyrnple's Oriental Repertory,” “Asiatic Researches,” 
and the “Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal.” 

COXTEXTS OF I'OL /. 

I — Some Accounts of Quedah. By Michael Topping. 

II— Report macle to the Chief and Council of Balambangan, by Lieut. James 
Baiton, of his sever il Surveys 

III. — Substanc-' of a Letter to the Co»irt of Diiectors from Mi J- Iju Je'se, dated 
July 20, 1775, at Borneo Pioi)cr. 

IV — Formation of tlie Establishmciu of Poolo Peenang 

V — The Gold of Limong. By John M.icdonald. 

VI.— On Three Natural Production.^ of Sumatra. By John Macdonald. 

VII — On the Traces of tli * Hindu L.inguage and Literature extant amongst the 
M.il-iy*. By Wilii.im M.iiMlen. 

Vni — Some .Account of the Elastic Gum Vine of Prince- Wales IbUnd, By Janies 
Howi'on. 

IX. --.V Botanical Description of Urceola Ela-'tica, or Caoutchouc Vine of Sumatra 
cand Puh'-Pinang. By William Roxbuigh, M.D 

X —An Account of the luh.tbitants of the Poggy, or Nassau Islands, lying off 
Sumatra By John Crisp 

XI — Remarks <jn the Species of Pepper which are found on Prince-Wales Island, 
By William Hunter. M D 

XII. — On the Lang.iages and I.iterature of the Indo-Chinese Natiems. By J. 
Le\den, il.D. 

XIII — ijome .Account of .an Or.ang-Outang of romark.ible height found on the Island 
of Sumatia By Claike Abel, M I>. 

XIV — OUservatious on the Geological Appearances and General Features of Por- 
tions of tile Malayan Peninsula. By Capt.ain J.tmes Low 

XV. — .Short sketch of the Geology of Pnlo-Pmang and t>ie Neig'nbouring Lslands. 
By T. Ware. 

XVI — Climate of Siug.ipKire 



VRUBXERS ORlEXTAl. SERIES 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS RELATING TO INDO-CHINA— 
continued. 

X\ 11 — Iiisoriptiou on the Jetty at Siiiu^apnie 
XVIU. — Extract ot u Letter fiorii Coioucl J 

XIX — In.-oription at Sintjajtoie 

XX —An Account of Several Inbcnptnius loiind in Piovnicu Wellesley. By Lient.- 
Col Jamesj Low 

XXI.— Note on the Inscriptions fiom &iu:;.ipi>re .ind Pro\incc Wellesley. By .7 W. 
Laid ay. 

XXII — On an Iii'cription fronj Kedtlah. By Lieut.-Col Low. 

XXllI. — A Notice of the Alphabet's of the Pnilippme Ll.iiuls 

XXIV. — Suocincr Review of tlie Observations of tne Tidcsin the Indian Archijitlaorp 
XXV —Report on the Tin of the Province of Met By CapC. G B Iienituheere 
XXVI — Report oil the Manyaneseof Mei^ui Pn>\ nice ByOapt 0. B Ti t meii'ijcere 
XXVIf.— Pai agr.iphs to be added to Capt G. B Trciiicuheere'> RcjiDit 
XXYIII --Second Report on the Tin of Mergui. I5y Capt. O. B. Tieuicni cere. 

XXIX. — Analysis of Iron Ores horn Tavoy ana au'i of Liine^tMue from 

Meiyui. By It. A. Ure 

XXX. — Report of a Vi&it to the Pakeb.m Rivui, atul of ^.-iiie Jin T.oc iliTie^ in the 
Southern Puitiou of the Teiiasscnm Piovmccs. By <,apt. G. B. Ticinenhci re. 

XXXI — Reuort on a Route fiom the Mouth of the P.ikchau to Kiau. ind theiiee 
across the Isthmus of Krai to the Gulf i»l Siam By (.'.ifit. Al. Fiaser and Uapt ^ G 
Foilong 

XXXII — Rej<ort, <i:c , fiom (Japt G B Tietneiihecre on the Price of Mci cui Tin ore 
XXXlII.—Rcmuiks on the Diffeicnt Species i>f Orang-utan. By 1 Blytl' 

XXXl\' — Furtlicv Remark'.. By E Blyth 

CONTEXTS OF IVL. II 

XXXV,- -C itahvue of .M.nniiia.i i inhabiting tne Mal.iyan Peninsula and Islands 
B> Th-odore Cantor M D. 

XXXVr.--t)u the Loc.ll .ind Relative Geology •>( tMiic-ipoie. By J R. L"gan 
XXXVlf — Oar.ilogue -d Reptiles inhibiting the M il »y,ai Pemii'ila and I'lini.'. 
P.y Tncodoie Cantor, M l> 

XXXVtIl — Some .Vce-»uut of the r*‘'t.tui.* il <,’oi.corion biougnt fniin tne E.t'lwvid, 
lu iSgt. by Or. Cantor. By the late W Giidith 
XXXlX — Oil the I'Tit-IIorn.d Tiiir lie Latle o >,n Asm Bv E. Ihst*. 

XL. — Note, by -M.ijiU-Gcner.d G B Trciiicuhccu. 

General Imlex. 

Index ot ^'clnaculal Terni'. 

Index of Zoological Gciicia .ind Sub-tic.aeia occmuug la Vo. II 
“ The paper.i treat of almost every aspect ot Iuiio-t,iiUi,» - U' plalology. ccohon,y, 
geogr.ipny, geolo^'y — .iiid constitute a \ciy in.itcrial ,ind iinpou.cnt conn ibution to 
oar .icce^sible inforniatiou regarding that loimtiy .md it' people c'o, . 

Mci ieu:. 


Post ovo, j)p. xii.-yj, cloth, puce s' 

THE SATAKAS OP BHAETEIHAEI. 

Tiaiisltiteil flora the ^^aii'kut 
By the llKV. B. HALE YVoKTHAM. M.B.A.S , 

Kector of Eggesford, Noith Dei on. 

“ A vciy lutei c.'ting ad‘iiLion t*> Trubiici’' ‘ >i lent tl ^;erles ” Rt.n'-,. 

•• Many of tlio Ma.xiuis in the bot.k have .i Bil.Iieal ring and Beauty of expression ’ 

— — y* Jc Mtd (TnZriflr: 



TKUByLR S ORIENTAL SERIES. 


INjist 8vo, i>i*. X11.-180, clotli, juice 6s. 

ANCIENT PROVERBS AND MAXIMS FROM BURMESE 
SOURCES ; 

Oh, the NITI LITERAIT^KE OF BURMA. 

B\ JAME8 OKAY, 

Authoi yf “ Eleineiiis> yf P.ih Grauiin.ir,*’ “ Tian.^lation of the 
J>Liaiiiiiiaj>ad<i,” &c. 

Tiit^ JSanscrit-Pali wyid Niti U equivalent to “conduct'’ in itsi abstract, 
and “guide” in its conciete siguifacatioii. As applied to Viooks, it is a 
general term for a treatise wiiicli includes maxims, jntliy sayings, and 
did.ietic stories, intended as a guide to such matters of every-day life as 
foiiu the character of an individual and mtiuence him in his relations to his 
fellow-men. Treatises of this kind have been j)Opular in all ages, and have 
served as a most effective meiliuin of instruction. 


Post 3vo, ]>p. xxxii. and 330, cloth, juice ‘s. od. 

MASNAVI I MA’NAVI; 

THE SPIUITUAE COUPLET^ OK MATXAXA J.A LALU-'D-OIX 
MUIIAMMAH I KUMI. 

Tiauslated and Abridged by E. H. AVHIXFIEED, M.A., 

L.ite of H.M. Beijg.il Civil Service. 


Post 8vo. j»p. viii. and 346, cloth, price io>. OiL 

MANAVA-DHARMA-CASTRA; 

THE CODE OF MANU. 

UKiGXN.xi. Sa.n.>kkit Text, with Ckitical Xote.s, 

Bv J. JOLLA', Ph.D., 

Piufessoi of .'Saiiskiit in the Univeisity of AVuizburg ; late Tagoie Professor 
of Law 111 the Umveisity of Calcutta. 

The <l;ue .issigued by Sir AYiIliam Jones to this Code — the well-known 
Great Law Book of the Hindus — is 1250-500 B.c, . although the rules and 
precepts contained in it hud probably existed as tradition for countless ages 
before. There has been no reliable edition of the Text for Students for 
many yeai’.'i past, and it is believed, theiefore, that Prof. Jolly'.s woik will 
supply a want long felt. 


Po^r 8v(j, pp. 215, cloth, pi ice 7&. 6d. 

LEAVES FROM MY CHINESE SCRAP-BOOK. 

Bt FREDERIC HEXRY BALFOUR. 

Author of * AYaifs and Strays from the F.ii East.” “ Taoist Texts ” 
“Idiomatic Phrases in the Peking Colloquial,” &c. Ac. ^ 



rKUBXLK'S ORIEX'IAL SERIES. 


Ill Two Volumes, i)ust 8vo, i»|». X.-308 .iiid V1.-314, cloth, piice 25s. 

MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS RELATING TO 
INDO CHINA. 

Edited by 31. KOlST, I’b.l),, ^0. kc., 
l^ibr.irijui to the India Office. 

>iEC()Nr) SKUlts. 

Keprinted for tlie Stiaiis Lr.uich of the Koyal Asiatic Society from the 
Malayuu “ Miscelliiiiies,'* the ** Transactions and Journal 'of the Batavian 
Society, and the “Journals'’ of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and the 
Koval (jeogiaphical and lioyal Asiatic Societies, 


Second Edition. Post ovo, pp. mi. - 512, cloth, price i6s. 

FOLK-TALES OF KASHMIR. 

By the Rkv. J. HIMOX KN<)-\VL», F.B.G..^.. JI.K.A.S.. ko. 

(C Missionaiy to the Kashnuis. 


Ill T\».o Vulume.s, post 8vo, pp. xii.-^jo and .\.-332, cloth, piice 21s. 

MEDIAEVAL RESEARCHES FROM EASTERN ASIATIC 
SOURCES. 

FK.-ioMEXlS TuW.iUDS THE K.SOW EKIJ.. E ul' THE ( i Kni , .V.VH HlelOllY 

Of C'E.NTItiL .iNH WE'TEU.S’ Tl.'iM IHE THIKIE.E.V'IH lu THE 

Se\ENTKE.STK C'E.N'Tl'UV. 

By E BRET.SCHNEIDER, M li., 

Fe^Inell^ Piiy-jici-iu ut the Ru-'6i.in Lej^atiuu ;tt Pekiii. 


Rust 8vo, pp. xxx.ll -:;i8. cloth, price IO^. 

THE LIFE OF HIUEN TSIANG. 

Bt iHE .SHAMAN’S HW'TI I.I .vnh Y 1;.\-TSUN‘( 1. 

YVlth .1 Plel-Lce coat.tliiiu;; .ill .loctjuut of tile Woxks of i-'XSlM;. 

Bv SAMI'EL BEAL, B.A. 

(L'liu. Colh, Cxiiih.J; Piofee'.oi of I'liuieie, Lliivei-vity h'oUege, Lomhm ; 

Rector of Wink, Noithaiubeiiaml. Nc. 

Authui of ** Buddhist Recur, N of the A\ esteiii TV olid. ' Tne P.oiii.intie 
Legend of S.ikia Buddu, " Ne 
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On the Origin awl History of the Peopte of India . Their Religion and 
Institutions. 

Collected, Tiauslated, and Illustrated 
By J. MUIR, C.I.E., DO.L., LL.D.. Ph.O. 

Vol. I. Mythical and Legendary Accounts of the Origin of Cavi'e, 
with au inquiry into its Existence in the V’'edic Ai^e. 

Third Edition, Re-written, and i^ieatly Enlarged, 


Post 8vo, pp. xiv. and 504, cloth, ])nce i5'*. 

ENGLISH INTERCOURSE WITH SIAM IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

By -T. ANDERSON, M.D., LL.D., F.K.S. 

In Two Volumes, post 8vo, pp. x.xii. and 390 , .xi/. and 304, cloth, price 21s. 

A HISTORY OF CIVILISATION IN ANCIENT INDIA. 

By ROMESH CHUXDER DUTT, C I.E 

’’Mr. butt ills attempted to popuUii.'c If.nned ro.seaivhes, and lias uiidertaken 
a patiiutic wunc. and in many lespects m^ne could he hotter prep.ared for the ta^k 
than he. . . .Vs far a^' j»'*sihlo he allow-, tiie original tfXta to»i)cak lor tlieinsehc? ; 

Ills book i.s thU'- filled with extracts -.ele«.fe<l and tianslateil witli cue; and tlie ex- 
tr.icts are connected togetlur by analy-se-' md u-vunies in which wo ahva\ ^ find 
what IS nece''S,iry, .md •>eldum what is -upcriluons Fie iia- written with cntlnusia'-ni, 
in a language clear and correct, and wit hunt that necdlc-.sdivpl ly (ff erudition which 
tires tnuie tnan it instructs. Uii the ^vlmle 1 kn-'W of no wtirk wduch enable-, one 
better to eiitei into the spu it of ancient Indian thought, or which is rnure fascinating 
reading ” — M. li\uin, m U'lcue C> itnu'K, Fa, i<. (Translated.) 


Post 8vo, pp. xvi. and 224, cloth, piice 7s. 6d. 

LAYS OF ANCIENT INDIA. 

By KOMESH CHrXDElt DE’T'J’, C I.E. 


Post 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 500, cloth, price 8s. 

A CLASSIFIED COLLECTION OF TAMIL PROVERBS. 

With Tianslatioiis, Explanations, ami InJice.s. ariaiiged hj’ Hekm.yn 
P ost 8vo, ])i>. XVI. and 370, clotii, price 12s. 61I. 

THE FAITH OF ISLAM. 

By Kkv. EDWAKD SELL, B.D., M.li.A.S. 

Second Edition, Keviaed and Enlarged 

“The iinnortancc of a btiok of this km«l is very gre it. It; .staudst*! the Koiaii as 
one of Dr. Tri-tratii & orations before the .Tudicial Couiinvttce of the Privy Council 
does to the New Testament. Mr Sell s account «)t tlie yiadual growth of the sy--tein 
of traditional authority, and the iru tless re«ii-.tance to us paialysiiig influence, is 
deeply interesting, and will belp Engli-h readers to under'-t.uid rnote accurately tne 
real difiiculties ot Islam as a State religion. ’ — ■stani ly I.axe Pooi p: in the Academy. 

LONDON : KEOAN PAUL, TRENCH, TEUBNER & CO. 

2000 — £i yligoo. 
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